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Dec. Istf. 1810. 
Th E misconceptions which have 

prevailed, and the misrepresentations 
which have been circulated, with re¬ 
spect to the campaign in Portugal* 
have determined me to lay before the** 
public what appears to me a more 
correct view of this important sub- 

r 

ject than has hitherto appeared. I 

confess that I have been additionally 

urged to this undertaking, by the itf- 

• * 

dignation which I have felt at the 
unworthy attempts which have been 

* v K 

made to undermine the military repu- 

a 2 tation 
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tation of the distinguished officer at 
the head of the allied army in Portu¬ 
gal: attempts which, whethc^#^ 
have^ proceeded from the violence of 
political hostility, or the ran com of 
personal malice, are equally disgusting 
to the feelings, and inconsistent with 
the generosity of the British nation. 


The first question which suggests 
itself, in considering this subject, is, 

t 

What was Lord Wellington's object 
in the present campaign ? I answer, 
strictly and literally the defence of 
Portugal, involving (exclusively of all 
political considerations) the conse¬ 
quent occupation of a powerful French 
aVmy, which would otherwise have 
been applicable to a variety of im¬ 
portant points, and equal perhaps (if 
not so occupied and opposed) to the 

subjugation 


( «• ) 

subjugation of thq whole peninsula. 
Ilis plan would, ina mere military point 
of view, have necessarily been defen¬ 
sive, whether in reference to the nu¬ 
merical inferiority of his force, at least 
at the opening of the campaign, or to 
the then state of the Portuguese 
army, which, being perfectly un¬ 
tried, ought upon no account to have 
been risked in the field, in the first 
instance, except under circumstances 
of peculiar advantage or of absolute 
necessity. 


r 

What, on the other hand, was the 
object of the enemy ? Nothing less 
than the expulsion of the British arnj^, 
the conquest of Portugal, and all the 
momentous consequences on the fate 
of the peninsula, which these successes 
would produce. With these objects a 

a S very 
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very powerful force was assembled, con¬ 
sisting of the corps d'armU of Ney, Ju- 
not, and Regnier, under the command 
of Marshal Massena, one undoubtedly 
of the best generals in the French 
service, supported by a staff, whose 
names are eminently distinguished in 
all the campaigns of Buonapart6. 
Massena, ft*** his proclamation to 
the Portuguese, estimated his army 
at a hundred and ten thousand men 
its real force was probably between 
eighty and ninety thousand. I have 
no means of judging accurately of the 
ojlied force at the same period, but I 
should apprehend that it could cer¬ 
tainly not ^xce£d, and probably did 
not nearly aibount to sixty thousand 
men. Indeed, exclusiveof the militia, 

4 * 

which was divided upop m^ny diffe¬ 
rent poiiits, I cannot, on any Inform¬ 
ation 
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ation of which I am possessed, carry 
it higher than fifty thousand regu¬ 
lars. The plan of the enemy was 

therefore offensive, for his object 

could not be attained, unless he 

compelled the British army to eva- 
cuate Portugal. Let us see then how 

* f f 

far he has attained^t^jg^jbjeet; and 

let us with that^ieV trace the course 

of events during the campaign. 

* 

* 

Its commencement may be dated 
from the movement of the French army 
to invest Ciudad Rodrigo : The force 
which was assembled for that purpose, 
consisted of the*two corps of Ney an'd 
Junot*, whilst that under Itegnidr 
moved from the neighbourhood of 
Badajos', to the right bank of the 
Tagus, where it threatened the fron¬ 
tier of Portiigal, along the course of * 

a 4 that 
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t 

that river, and communicated with 

# 

the main body under Massena, through 
the mountains to the northward of 
the Vale of Placentia. 


In order to oppose this plan of at¬ 
tack, Lord Wellington assembled the 
main body of the allied army in the 
neighbourhood oflllmeida, and direct¬ 
ed General Hill, who watched the mo¬ 
tions of Regnier from the vicinity of 
Elvas,tomake a movement to the right 
bank of the Tagus, and to cover the 
road to Lisbon by Gastello Branco, 
which was threatened by the corps of 


Regnier: and a reserve was assembled 

at TlUftnar under* General Leith. 

* 

Those who are at all acquainted with 
military subjects> and abpve all with 
ijft military topography of Portugal, 

"will easily perceivd' f he ability' with 

* 

which 
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which this disposition was made. The 
ground taken up by Lord Welling- 

• | V* 

ton himself was so strong as to be 
secure from any direct attack, and 
General Hill was enabled from his po¬ 
sition at Elvas to anticipate any 
movement which Regnier mjght make 

with a view to turn Lord Welling- 

* 

ton’s right; which accordingly we 

find that lie actually did; and the 

moment that the French general en- 

* 

tered into direct co-operation with 
Massena by moving to the right of 
the Tagus, General Hill, by a corre¬ 
sponding movement, placed himself 
upon Lord Wellington’s right, and 
thus secured that important point, The 
position occupied by General Leith 
at Thomar, enabled him to move ei¬ 
ther on his left, to the Mondego, to 
support Lord Wellington, if he retired 

along 
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along the valley of that river; to his 
front to support General Hill; or on 

h 

his right to maintain the line of the 
Tagus. 

After a siege which cost the enemy 
many lives, and, what he valued more, 
much .time,—which did great honor 
to the brave garrison who defended 
it, and was of considerable ultimate 
advantage to the Allies by deferring 
the invasion of Portugal, Ciudad Ro¬ 
drigo was compelled to surrender. 


And here it may be necessary 
tt> say a few* words in answer to * 
a change which rfas attempted to 

be made against Lord Wellington 

^ ¥ 

for not endeavouring ic> raise the 


$ie|e of that fortress. Id the first 
his force was, as I hdve stated, 
f numerically 
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1 


numerically inferior to that of the 
enemy, particularly in. cavalry; and 
secondly, the Portuguese army had 
never been under fire, and it was im¬ 
possible to know what might be the 
consequences of exposing it to an 
attack in an open country against a 
superior force, and exposing it too, 
in a situation where the advantages 
to result from success were doubtful, 

m 

but where even a check: might have 

been attended with all the cbnse-* 

, * 


quences of an entire defeat I have 


no hesitation, therefore, in stating, that 
if Lord Wellington had moved his 
army from the mountains into the 


plain under such circum&fcinides, he 

•> 

would have committed ait act of con¬ 
summate rashness* and risked noi only 
the safety of his mvQ army, but pos- 

i t 

sibly the fate of the whole peninsula: 

and. 


t 
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J 

and, after all, the object was in no 
degree worth the risk; for the fall 
of Ciudad Rodrigo (however impor¬ 
tant the place might be in many re¬ 
spects) did by no means involve the 
loss of the campaign, whereas the 
loss of a battle in attempting to save 
it, might, in that; advanced position 
of the allied armies, have been found 
irreparable and fatal. It appears, in¬ 
deed, by an intercepted letter from 
Berthier, that the enemy calculated- 
upon the possibility of such an at¬ 
tack, and considered themselves as 

t 

strong enough to render it inef¬ 
fectual, and to take the place into 
the bargain. But this very circum- 
stancev is only an additional rea- 
son to induce us to conclude that 

1 f * -i * * \ iu 

Lord Wellington, instead of deserv¬ 
ing censure for not attempting to re¬ 
lieve 
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lieve that fortress, is entitled to the 
greatest praise for the skill and 
foresight, which induced him to for¬ 
bear. The same reasoning will apply, 
in a great measure, to the case of 
Almeida, although undoubtedly from 
the neighbourhood of that place to 
Lord Wellington's position, a move¬ 
ment in its support would have been 
less hazardous than in the former in¬ 
stance ; and possibly such an opera¬ 
tion might have been attempted, had 
not its untimely and accidental fall 
prevented it. It may not be impro¬ 
per, however, to observe, that in this 
case also, the fortress of Almeida was 
of much less consequence to the final 
result of the campaign, than has been 
generally imagined. It certainly was 
of importance in so far as it tended 
to delay the progress of the enemy, 

and 
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and to procrastinate the campaign; 

p 

but, I believe, all military authori¬ 
ties agree in considering the posses¬ 
sion of it as giving no decisive advan¬ 
tages to an army attacking Portugal. 
However desirable therefore it might 
have been to retain it, it was not 
worth the considerable risk which 
I think might have been incurred in 
the attempt to relieve it. 


Immediately after the fall of Al¬ 
meida, the French army began to be 
more decided in its measures, and 
Lord Wellington soon ascertained 
that their object was to turn his left, 
and that in order to support this ope¬ 
ration, the^corps of Itegnier had mov¬ 
ed by its right to the northward, and 
advanced towards the position bccu- 

the corps under the imitie- 

' diate 
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diate command of His Lordship, 
whilst the remaining divisions of the 
French army also moved still further 
to their right; Lord Wellington im¬ 
mediately saw the expediency of re¬ 
tiring; and moving himself along the 
valley of the Mondego, he directed 
Generals Hill and Leith to move 
by their left and to join him on 
the Alva at the position of the 
Ponte dc Marcella. It is generally 
understqpfd that at this point he de¬ 
termined to make a stand; and the 
position was one of such strength 
(which will be obvious on mere in¬ 
spection of the map) as to give him 
every reason to hope for a favourable 
issue, in case it were attacked. The 

7 r 

enemy, however, instead of following 
the British army ^long the left ban& . 
of the Mondego, crossed over, in pre*: 

ference 
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ference to the course that would have 


led him to an attack upon the Bri- 

i ff ^ . 

tish, to the right, and took the road 
to Viseu, which is the very worst 
road in Portugal, and materially im- 
pOded the course of their operations. 
Tfceir object was to avoid, and by 
avoiding to turn, without risking 
an engagement, the position of the 
POnte de Marcella, by marching 
upon Coimbra; by this movement 

they threatened Lord Wfihngton s 

» * * 

redr on the One hand, and Oporto on 
the other. But his Lordship pene¬ 
trating their design, made a rapid and 

L 

brilliant movement by his left, and 


placed himself in the powerful posi¬ 
tion of Busaco, where I believe the 

** t ** # 

enemy never expected to find him, 
and^ Where, perhaps fronf ignorance 
la&io the extent of force which*had, 

->« ^ ** 4 * r t 

been 


.1 * r 
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been moved to this point, theymade 
a most rash and fruitless attempt to 
carry his position* It is needless to 
enter into any details of this affair, 
further than to state, that while the 
enemy’s force was considerably weak¬ 
ened, the spirits and confidence of 
the Allies were infinitely increased by 
the courage and steadiness displayed 
by the Portuguese troops. 


The enemy, however, having sue- 
» 

cceded in turning Lord Wellington’s 
flank by a movement which the in¬ 
tended occupation of Sardao, if it 

could have been effected in time, 

* 

might have prevented, or at least 


considerably delayed, rendered' the 

. ' 

position of Busaco ho longer tena* 
ble, jyid Lord Wellington retired , 
behind the Mondego, upon the re* 

B infcrcements 
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inforcements which were marching 
to join him from Lisbon. This 
river, notwithstanding the assertions 
in the Moniteur of the ‘ superb po¬ 
sitions of the Mondego,’ affords, as is 
well known, no position which, con¬ 
sidered with a reference to the de¬ 
fence of Lisbon, may not be turned; 
and consequently, when the enemy 
evinced an intention of advancing, 
his Lordship, in pursuance of his pre¬ 
vious resolutions, determined to retire 
before him, and not to attempt to 
make any serious stand till he had 

: t <■ i 

reaqhed those positions nearer to Lis- 

« i j 

bon, which he had before examined, 

< * _ 


and had caused to be fortified with 

) j 

great care, and which he conceived 

® * * n K ~ i> - * \ % » 

to be,of such natural and artificial 
strength, as to justify his determina¬ 
tion there to await the collected efforts 
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of the enemy, and 'to contend for the 

* 

ultimate deliverance of Portugal. 


As an additional security, exertions 
had been made to deprive the country 
through which the enemy was to pass, 
and that which he would at last be com¬ 
pelled to occupy, of those resources 
which otherwise would have been of 
great advantage to him. It is ob¬ 
vious, that it is extremely difficult, 

if not impossible, to render such 

* 

a measure completely efficacious. 
But Lord Wellington, knowing that 
the enemy had advanced without any 
magazines, and that in pursuance of 
the. arrangements which had been pre¬ 
viously made, the enemy*s rear would 
be extremely harassed by the Portu- 




guesc militia, felt persuaded that the 

b 2 


more 


V A 
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more he could draw the French into 
the heart of the country, and the longer 
he could retain them there without 
exposing his own army to hazard, 
the more difficult would their situa¬ 
tion become, and the more unequal 
would they prove to subsequent ope¬ 
rations. 


Jr 


He therefore most wisely and ju¬ 
diciously, and consistently with all 

% 

his previous opinions and proceed¬ 
ings, adopted the codrse which I have 
described; and, having caused to the 
French army a loss incalculably greater 
than that suffered by his own, he has 
placed him^lf and the enemy in a 

situation apxious and critical, it must 

? * 

be confessed, from the importance of 

* 

the interests at stake, bja$ which, from 
being greatly misunderstood, occa¬ 
sioned 
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sioned much on the one side of unrea- 

* 

scmahle hope, and on the other of 
unnecessary despondency. 


As soon as it was known that 


Lord Wellington had retired in se¬ 
curity to his present position, and 
that the enemy, being considerably 
straitened for' provisions, and ha¬ 
rassed upon his right and rear, had' 
not ventured to attack the allied 
army, (which his rapid advance seem¬ 
ed to p omise that he would not have 
delayed to do,) the most sanguine 
and extravagant' hopes were enter¬ 
tained. It was universally supposed 
that Massena would eithet be starved 


into a surrender, or, at least, compelled 
by famine immediately to retreat with 
a dreadful and irreparable loss rand 


many, who five months before had 

b 3 prophesied 



prophesied the expulsion, and even 
tbs capture, of the British army, 
were npw ready to censure and to vi¬ 
lify its General because he did not 
{by what means it was to be done 

those critics did not state) make the 

* 

French General and his whole army 
prisoners of war. Now, I think I may 

9 

venture to assert, that Lord Welling¬ 
ton has never written a single line, 


or uttered a single word which 
cpuHju^ify so absurd and unreason¬ 
ably .expectation; and I would 


appeal, to the liberal feelings of 

* x * a* * * t 

* jf 

mankind, whether it be not, at the 

' f V ' '‘"i < 1 ,j 

lpast^nj^st; (to speak mildly of it) 

disappointment arising 
fcWR our^wn, bigh^own and foolish 
hopes to the account of a gallant 

, i" nhj. 

officer, the final effect of whose ope¬ 
rations cannot yet be fully ascertained. 

Lord 
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Xord Wellington, it is true, tells us, 
that, from* all the accounts which he 
receives, the enemy finds considerable 
difficulty in procuring supplies, and' 
that he is much harassed on his right 
and rear; but what man of sense, 
what military man is there, who would 

k 

thence conclude that the French 

army was in a state to be starved 

* 

into surrender? We have on reedrd 


numberless instances of crews of ships 
and of extensive garrisons subsist- 

i , «■ k' ' 

ing for a considerable period upon 

r \ 

short allowances, and yet retaining 


•their spirits and courage to the Ta§t: 
• *' , * \ v . 
but such vague notions exist m this 

9 

• ' * ^ ▼ 

country, (which has not for ages b&en 

the seat of war,) with regard to AWiat an 
army can or cannot clo, that altlibtigh 
we may lament* we cannot wbmlbr at 

V - * ' ' ' J I d; - ^ |S|', u>' 

B 4 4 any 


0 * * 
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any errors which prevail upon these 
subjects. 

It has also been argued, by those 
who are disappointed, that Lord 
Wellington is inconsistent, when he 
says 6 that the enemy occupies no 
more ground than he stands upon 
whereas it appears that in fact he has 
pushed a corps across the Zeze re, and 
opened thereby a new source of sup- 

i > 

ply. *t3Now Lord Wellington appears 

to me to be perfectly accurate in his 

* 

statement; he does not mean to say, 

nor, does he say, that Massena could 

not hav-e forced a communication with 

other neighbouring districts, but he 

* 

-say s,with great truth, that so far from 
shaving subdued when ha bad over-run 
the country, he could not without 

such 
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such a direct.application of his* forces 
attain such communications; that a 
hostile population surrounded and 
even pressed upon the'outpost^ of his 
armies; that his hospitals were taken, 
and his sick and wounded 'made pri¬ 
soners,* within a few leagues of his 
head-quarters; and that his route 
through the whole kingdom was 

O c? 

marked, not by any acquiescence, 
either of fear or favour, in his*powers 
but by a most determined and vigo¬ 
rous hostilitv. 

%/ 

V 

In such a position of the enemy, 
and in such a. state of the cowntry. 

Lord Wellington's assertion is true 

* § 

in the, spirit, and even in the^ let* 
ter; for, admitting . that by. .large 
detachments Massena is enabled to 
push to a distant point, arid to ob¬ 
tain 
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tain supplies by meie military power, 
it is obvious that such an extension 
of force implies an extension of the 
ground upon which the army stands: 
but does it thence follow, that, in¬ 
dependent of the presence of the 
French army, any portion of the 
country is under their controul ?—this 
point may be thus illustrated; Mas- 
sena, by pushing a corps across the 
Zcssere, has extended his position, 
and niay draw^from the country so 
occupied the resources which it con¬ 
tains ;^ut still his supplies are limited 

to ijiat pxtent, and can oijlybecotem- 

such occupation; whereas 
in Germany or Italy, 'where the com- 

v 

to the French ar mies have 
a}w&y» been ,free* nmi .where maga- 
hay# been jformed either previ- 
/>M^ t t^oy during the course of the 

paign. 
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paign, the order of atnere cdi&fiM&sary, 
without the application of any military 
force, has been sufficient to procure 
the necessary supplies, drawn, in‘some 
degree at least, from tracts of country 
not occupied, strictly Speaking, by 
the army, and therefore not form¬ 
ing part of the ground upon which 
it may be said to stand. 

A 

What has been stated with respect 
to Massena's means of forcing a 

communication for the purpose bf 

♦ 

procuring provisions,' will "also ap¬ 
ply to his power of retfeafihgHfrotn 
Portugal altogether, if he shouhHind 
it necessary to do W. No‘ bhfe/ in¬ 
deed, who has sfn^ied ffiSHl&ry 
could have supposed th'at a grteat drthy, 
conducted By a brave 4 arid " skilful 
commander (and such undoubtedly 
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are the French army and its general), 
would suffer itself to be detained in a 
fixed* position* till it was Starved into 
a surrender? a retreat must be almost 
necessarily .accompanied with more or 
less disaster and loss; but no general, 
fertile in the resources of war, will suf¬ 
fer his retreat to be entirely cut off, un¬ 
less the superiority of his opponent's 
numbers be so great as to render use¬ 
less the- utmost exertion of skill and 
courage* by opposing to him an 

equal' force on every side to which 

» 

bis course could be directed; and 
we may be perfectly sure that no 
such general will ever commence a re¬ 
treat* and particularly in difficult cir¬ 
cumstances* till he finds it * indispen¬ 
sably necessary. < These observations 
may,.! .think,: shew, 4bAt >if are 

finally 
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finally disappointed in the result of 
the campaign, as far at least &s refers 
to the capture of the enemy, or to his‘ 
immediate and total evacuation of the 
country, it will be in consequence of 
our own impatient and unreasonable 
hopes, not in consequence of Lord 
Wellington’s conduct. 

It is now necessary to advert to the 
opinions of those, who, having through¬ 
out looked upon the campaign as hope¬ 
less, are now disposed to view the situa^ 
tion of the Allies in a still more gloOmy 
light, and to accuse Lord Wellington of 
having undertaken more than he can 
execute, in undertaking the defence 

of Portugal* ' ' ‘ ' 

■ i *» * 

* 

It is to be observed that persons of 
this description are no le$& severe in 

their 
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their animadversions upon his Lord- 
ship’s conduct, than those ^vbose 
' dissatisfaction arises from the feeling 
’ to which*the preceding arguments ap¬ 
ply. They admit of course that Lord 
Wellington has succeeded in effect- 
i log his retreat in safety to his position 
near Lisbon, although they prophe¬ 
sied long since that it could only be 
effected under the most afflicting cir¬ 
cumstances ; but they ask, has he effect¬ 
ed his ohject of defending Portugal? 
la he not shut up in a nook of fhe 
country, and compelled to derive all 
hjs*,sppp%s frpm Lisbon?, Can he 
prevent the enpray from, receiving; re¬ 
inforcements ? Are not, reinforeements 
>a$tj*aHy, 5 <m tjhek>march tp| jqip him? 
Can’he resist them, wbe&/ tbe& t #re .all 

v» 

cglJetsted;?,,^ pa*# fa, ca?*, ftap, he 

teitmixtofaxp w4wt4,fimmw ce 


to 
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to the cause of Spain by his conduct 
during the campaign ? I will endea¬ 
vour to examine the force of these 

% 

different questions. To the first, I 
answer, yes; for as long as he is able 
to maintain his position before Lis¬ 
bon, (which, be it remembered, is the 
spot on which it was always intended * 
to make the final stand for the libe¬ 
ration of Portugal,) the enemy cannot 
be said to have conquered the coun¬ 
try, or to be themselves free from dif¬ 
ficulty, or even from danger. I shall 
presently consider the question with 
a 'reference to reinforcements; but in 


the mean time, 1 think I am justified 

» 

in saying, that in the present situation 


of the French they are harassed on 
almost every point, nor cart''they 


venture, with their present ToTee* to 
make any 'strong or permanent de¬ 


tachments 
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tach meats capable of disarming the 
cdiihflyf add St clearing &mselves 


^ ? iU r >vi k ^ V, * * / • ’ ’ ’ * 4 ■ •* % 

% warms of enemies which 





round them. Lord “Whl- 
1 ingtoW 'theVciore has hitherto suc¬ 
ceeded^ ctefehding Portugal, and in 
thd'Vay’ ! precisely ; m Which the de¬ 


fend^- ‘"brigtnally planned ; &nd 


. \ i 


i '** t 


the'drWtfiy ^(iV hifhertd faHed in con* 
que^frig'it, 1 &M failed ^precisely ' ori 


accotftft "dfHdii^dBs f iacfes and ''difflcofl 



ties 
seet^aiid 


h had fore- 


«*J fai ? is ***“•■ 

im. 
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but it is equally true that J*ord Wel¬ 
lington's communication is open with 
every part of the country, except 
that where the French army stands^ 

9 4 ' t ***> f 

that he is at liberty to appiy the re? 

sources, of every description* from all 

*■ 

Portugal, (with the above narrow ex*! 

r 

ception,) to any point or object which 
he may deem expedient; and that the, 
maintenance of his commanding post? 

tion near the capital, and the perfect 

* 

security pf the southern provinces, give 
consistency and confidence to the pa*« 
triotic spirit and the active opera j&WJ; 
of all the other parts of Portugal. 
a shrewd observation of those critic. 

that I*mi Wfdlmgtop^ h&mJX intint 
one *<*d of *|i Por^al^.J fo pokc«»< 

bow it cwdd 

ragsnfehh person, and I admit ft* 
f*ct; 'Oat it would.Itave been candid, 

c . ft 


V 





to have added, that* tue principles and 

V-s ;• *,t;V ad* 

spirit. which guide ■■ his proceedings, 

& vi*spja *o * v*it,■ ’ K:j n ;; tl ,f 

pervade the whole kingdom^ hnd re* 
ceive co-operation and: respect from 


AtWdV ia : ;y 3 . V;* 

" ton 4 is ajt ‘ Torres Vedras, but what 

w-'* t-pMOGj V; -i ■■•awv *Vvwr 

spot of Fortugai fs it to"which his in* 

&>!■:: ?ft; # ’:r <>/.; hi'<i r 

fjuence does hot extend ? 

y r« rwr*>'* ti ‘.,d ■*», w* <' . . -i » 


< ^ •/- «< j 


<*«Jii. s ad- .W.^-C , 

- Sfith respect to -i his Lordship s 

^ I /' mu., . 

derkidgOlfhis supplies from Lis* 

bom it is* neither more nor < less' than 

.‘.; L . ' ■: ■ ■ ‘^nuiry 'Jj 'in r!i' 

drawih^ them from his. grand ma¬ 
gazine ; and ! am disposed to con- 

v%<! a bd$ftcro^vdiou’* on'lL, . 

sider the Circumstance of Lord TCel- 

r iiB Joodi.iv/ fna/Jiii/i oiX?i Ldojtjsv » 

fington s , v n Si gh^oorhood ‘ to Li$t>o n 

Om 


q&ttir 2Sii $wi:*k tetfWi r . 

ML Very ,:a4VttMagBSjus; With. rtgard 

&>«$&; m: ,** , 

$ $ 4 . Js 2 U,A vvfc #%i 4 A'Vk* «rW ' 


inasmuch 
an ce 



-I , 4 


tfte for transporting*the supplies fr° ni 

^' the 


«-e 
< « 
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the in 


which 



All ^ ' T A 

{s of the province of 

* , . <■ , **w +• *»*i jf“t ,f& , y »'*r i* 

Alenteio ana the kingdom of Algarve 

», . n * - t/ 4 » *. nt „ w r ’^i2 

would, in any case, be most convem- 

, . t i- >i 

entJy, and 1 might almost say, ne¬ 


cessarily collected at lushon, "which 


< m 


*. » 


port, adverting to the complete com¬ 
mand which we have of the sea atid 

■> * * k r 

the mouth of the Tagus, seems, by 
its situation, calculated to be, ip any 

* s ■> k m t S 

plan of campaign which could bo 
adopted, the great magazine and' de- 

* f l I 

p6t of the country. 



' v "A f \ 

magazines, must derive his supplies' 
from the ground .whiclx" h£l perma- 
neatly occupied„ or y for special* 

purpose,* overruns; and whoevefConsi- 

*. " J«Oti jl *m. tiunih 

ders tbatPpftuga 

} * J i i'tW 
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population for above seven months in 

y8Jn'3tVi> lit wN» 1v . FiUO Uj qi(hU>Vt 

the 3 year, may easily conceive, that 

i:\wi brrtfr* 1 'i j,m i 

these 


;hcse resources must, sooner or later, 

:>o ?u ou/i ? yt >*’w tt f* ^routed 

be exhausted, when applied to the 

oiu . h* ttoi’ioi. *n t » 

Subsistence of a great army, and ex- 

lv JKyUJi»&ilOl *• & ' " i 

posed to the waste which invariably 

V{'U\> f *uf * '4«*vi j ' “ r 

accompanies .such an application of 

wj b"c&M«v */ * cp'fl 

the nroquee of a country. So fat, 

biiXf S *i!, , * r j ' -v. >j.* 

therefore, as the mere question of suh- 

4>iujy i v * . *»/ 4 » 

sistepce goes,. it is, I apprehend, quite 

evident, that, at the present moment, 

.ri u iLw t , "f ' 

Lord Wellington is in a much better 

4 §ij{ a into. M w ‘ «*n . 

situation than his adversary. 

.noisisoq a to <M^n‘ *: t.M “t * 
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jt yw«>4 T ‘”;u4r notic'i)^ >* 

Lordship to embark; or at all events, 

%/L VKtU f te:v <><|* 

enable the French to extend Their 

>i»* *~^Q a'Vjiuo^n o^di 

positions with security- and by oc- 

• oi u'jeq i -ifw ;bp famuli ;»d 

copying a larger portion of the 

~ - « 7* * \ S •* >■ 

•country, to cover the formatiqn of 

. 4f <* ->"■ V w ‘'«li w/ tjvo^ 

magazines and protect the regular 
transport of convoys, W ith regard to 
the first point, that of attacking Lord 

Wellington with advantage/! 1 rather 

- / > „ t * Y " 

that neither I ndr those 

^ \ ^ ^ 1 * j: f * ^ 

who censure, dan speafc with ,any 

,, <* u,hV// ) 

certainty. In order to Form a just 

> w. * ; #>L 

estimate of the strength ot a position, 
it is necessary to have the most accu- 


conceive 


, >», 4 \ At ;o7r/tp*< 

rate knowledge of its locality 


. jut^jtM/iabr la h*/n 


roq rnu aiffq/v t'tcJt 4 

the’num 




t of men 

strf laqnjqo ba 

sary tor its defence, a 
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n * , 

ber and quality of those actually as¬ 
sembled in it. Upon these points, I 
cannot pretend to speak with ac¬ 
curacy ; but it seems generally ad¬ 
mitted, that it is a position of very* 
great strength; and there needs no 
greater proof of this, than the sud¬ 
den stop which it has put to the 
operations of the enemy, and the 
necessity under which he seems to 
labour of drawing reinforcements from 
other quarters: and with regard to 
the troops which are assembled in it, 
I think no doubt can exist of their 
excellent quality, and of their general 
competency to meet the enemy when¬ 
ever a fit opportunity may be given 
theta.,'’ With the example■ of Busaco 

i 

before-their eyes, every thing that 
valour can achieve may reason- 

• W ' *• ' t ' 

’ » 

ably be expected in such a conflict: 

although, 
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although, of course, the uncertainty 
which accompanies the events of war 
in general cannot be removed from 
this individual case. The reinforce-, 
ments to which 1 have alluded, if they 
either join Marshal Massena or take 
up such positions in direct communi¬ 
cation with him as may enable him to 
command a more extensive tract of 
country, will thus far furnish him with 
various advantages which he does not 
at present possess: but, unless they 
arc of such strength as to enable him 
completely to repress the operations 
of the irregular force by which the 
French position is now so much ha¬ 
rassed, and to drive Lord Wellington 
from the country, 1 confess^ 1 do not 
see how the conquest of Portugal eau 

fairly be considered as achieved,, and 

* 

the professed object; of Lprd Wei- 

c 4 Jington 
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^ingtor^ as defeated: and unless they 
enable the enemy, as before stated, tp 

t 

cover the formation of magazines and 
protect the transport of convoys* they 
will not relieve him from his embar- 
raspments in this respect, which, on 
the contrary, will increase in propor¬ 
tion to the increased number of 
mouths to consume the existing re¬ 
sources. I shall not enter into a dis¬ 
cussion of the more or less probability 

of Massena's being joined by rein* 

forcemeats to, any great amount, as I 
am willing ( tagive,those, whose argu-, 
ments J am combating, }he full ad¬ 
vantage, pf th^ir supposition upon this 
hp/id f , But v it is pot to^be forgotten,' 

iugipcjf^^narqtof reinforce- 
n^nte, jjcojr^pfopr quarters, amounts 
fo,$, udffiis?ion, foat, the (fprce 

for fop, popquest. 

of 
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of Portugal has been found^ perhaps 
I should rather say made, tmequal 
to the task; and we are, therefore, 
justified in concluding, that the calcu¬ 
lations upon which Lord Wellington 
built his opinion of the defensibility 
of Portugal against that force were 
rational and sound: and fuither it 

is to be observed, that upon the 

* 

supposition of the necessity of these 
reinforcements to enable Massena 
completely to repress the operations 
of the Portuguese militia add pea¬ 
santry, and to expel the British, every 

man, thus added to the French army, 

■> t 

must be considered as subtracted from' 
the offensive rfieans of the efiera^iii 
Spain, and that therefore the* mainte¬ 
nance 6f Lord Wellington's po^ftidh 

•e 

will operate aW a 'most i m port an tdi ver¬ 
sion id favourof thatjfairf of the" penin¬ 
sula, 


4 
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sulav hy detaining in front of Lisbon, in 
a state of comparative inactivity, and 
in a certain degree of deterioration, an 
immense French army, a large propor¬ 
tion of which might otherwise be em¬ 
ployed, either in disarming and redu¬ 
cing to subjection the remainder of 
Portugal] in occupying and securing 
the north: western provinces of Spain; 
in reducing the remaining fortresses of 
Catalonia; in making a decisive at¬ 
tack upon Valencia; or finally in sup¬ 
porting, and perhaps terminating suc¬ 
cessfully, the siege of Cadiz. 


% i 


a 

In drawing pp this slight sketch of 
operations of the campaign in Portia 
gal, and'in making such observations 
as have occurred tp iije^upon the sub- 

i i 

jeetj }l s have purposely abstained/rom 
g Upop the question of the ge- 

£ ' neral 
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* v 

neral policy of employing a British 
force in the peninsula, or of underta** 
king to officer and to pay a large pro* 
portion of the Portuguese army: these 
are questions which refer more parti¬ 
cularly to the conduct of the govern* 
inent at home by whom they are de¬ 
cided, and, to what may be called* 
the polities of war. My object has 
in this instance been to do justice 
to a great officer, and to rescue 
his character from the insinuated 


and sarcastic censure of some, 
and the direct obloquy of others; 
and whilst attempting to moderate the 


extravagant expectations of the rnn- 
,* , * ► • 
guine, 'to discountenance at the same 

-r, •, f t • 

time. tKe apprehensions of\ the de- 

f i 

spondent. It is impossible For me 36 
say ho# far I may have, succeedett in 


these latter objects f hdpe'f 


have 
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have been able to shew that the con¬ 
duct of Lord Wellington has been 
throughout consistent and systematic, 
that he foresaw, or at least acted as if 
he had foreseen, the course that the 
campaign would take, and that the 
relative situations in which the con¬ 
tending parties find themselves, ar£, 
with reference to the present cam¬ 
paign, as favourable to the English as 
distressing and discouraging to the 
French army. 

/ > 

' How long" we ’ih&V be able to main¬ 
tain a footing ifl the peninsula, to itt- 
spfre' confidence by" our ( presence, and 
pfdtndte activity"' by our councils 
arfd our example, tt is not for me, or 
l should think fof ahyreasdnable man'/ 
to venture to predict: but every hour 

that we do remain, every day by which 

rM ** the 







* 
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the campaign is lengthened, give, I 
will not say, a greater chance merely, 
but a ground of more confident hope 
of final success. Austria was subdued 
in a month, Prussia in a day. For 
two years and a half the war in the 
peninsula has lasted, and Spain and 
Portugal arc yet unconquered: sue)* a 
contest in such a cause will not, I 
trust, be abandoned while the power 
of continuing it, in any degree and 
in any quarter, remains;, and I aim 
convinced that the conduct of Lord 
Wellington, not uniformly dflWgipr 
uniformly defensive, bqt, enterprising* 
or cautipus ; ,as the varioqs 1 ^eun?'* ) , 
stances require, is fhat by ; 
peninsula is to ,be saved,! if? 
tipn is within human powpr. 


jsvc. 
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Dec. 8th, 1810. 

1\ S. The foregoing observations 
were written before intelligence was 
received that Marshal Massena had 
retired from his advanced position in 
front of Lord Wellington, and had 
established himself at Sautarem. It 

m 

docs not appear to me that this cir¬ 
cumstance alters the view which I 
have endeavoured to give qf the cam¬ 
paign ; it, on the contrary, confirms 
(as far aa it affects) the statements 
which I have made; but I do not, 
in the view which I am at tins 
distance enabled to take of this event, 
-fchink%that L should be authorised 
in attributing to it shch immediate 
and direct importance as* the public 
feeling ^eems to have done—it is,^per- 
hafpsf the commencement of occur- 
\ - '• 


rencos 
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fences of great moment and value; 
but considered as a single portion of 
the campaign, I can venture to de¬ 
duce from it nothing more, than that 
in the views and intentions with which 
iUarshal Alassena advanced to his 
position at Villa Franca, lie has been 
deceived and foiled, and that the pru¬ 
dence and ability of Lord Welling¬ 
ton’s arrangements arc, to this point,* 
confirmed by experience. The cam¬ 
paign, as at first contemplated* is at 
an end. Lord Wellington had taken 

tip his position, and Massena, after 
pushing forward with, every' de-“ 
rnonstration of a resolution to as** 
sail it, has not ventured upon the, 
attempt; to this extent, therefore, his- 
rapid advance seems to have been un¬ 
availing, and his designs apjp$&£ to 
have failed.—What other 

proceeding, 
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proceeding, what new measures the. 
French* and, in opposition to them, 
Lord Wellington mav think fit to 

n v 

adopt, we have no means of know#- 
ing, and no grounds ‘even of con¬ 
jecturing ) and as to the result, it 
would be falling into the very error 

c? 

which 1 have endeavoured to correct, 

if f were to suffer rnv entire canfi- 

%/ 

deuce in Lord Wellington and his 
army, and iuy anxious feelings for 
my country’s glory, to betray tnc into 
brilliant anticipations and predictions, 
the value of which, my knowledge of 
the actual state of the armies, and 
#f the views of their leaders, under 
these new circumstances, would not 
enable me to substantiate. 

THU END. 






%A ptekmi bv C. Ttow^rth, 

EsU-ytml, Temple-bat, 
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or THE 




PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 




CiUiTefr at Frauena*s’ I >aU. 



PREFATORY IDEA 



W hat caused the recent expedition to Spains* 
Rumour. Which averred that the “universal" 
Spanish monarchy, would take up arms, as one 
man. to resist the usurpation of Napoleon—Was 
d thus proved' 1 No!--Then Jtumour is a mea¬ 
sureless liar, and so far from being often in the 
right, she is almost ever in the wrong; the mis¬ 
chief she has perpetrated in the parish, is beyond 
human calculation to ascertain. 

U hat made the late administration send Ad¬ 
miral Duckworth to break his head against the 
rocks of the Dardanelles? Rumour!—What 
made them send Mi. Whitelocke to Buenos 
Aires, to manifest, to our shame, and that he 
was no soldier? Rumour!—In truth, there is 
no '•tatioii wholly free from her baneful sor¬ 
ceries; she infects the atmosphere we breathe, 
and our faculties are perverted by her malign 

ind ustrv. 

% 

Has she not wandered from policy to morals, 
and tainted the purity of the best orders of 
men? Had she not the cruel audacity to affirm, 
that it was a limb of the “ Vice Society," who 
caused the late conflagration at the theatres, in 
order to catch all the strumpets of the metro¬ 
polis, as it were, in two traps !—Monstrous in¬ 
sinuation ! 

a 3 
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In that whirlwind of false clamour, which never 
stops to pause, we are told, on the arrival of 
every vessel from the l hiited Stales, that there 
C a universal commotion among the people, re¬ 
lative to tile embargo, and that the measure 
nui"< he abandoned; whereas if thev • ould but. 
deign to ponder for one moment, thev must 
know, that although, in Europe, the Govern¬ 
ments uie every thing, and tin: people are uo- 
thiug- m America, (he people are every thing, 
and the Government is nothing ; as tin' electors 
take the privilege, annually, of naming then 
represent:!tsv es, and indignantly eashitr those 
who are not homM in their aims. 

We find by Mr. Canning's reply to Air. Pon * 
sonbv, in the House of Commons, on the iiSib of 
February, that the Minister for Foreign Af¬ 
fairs could not absolutely deny, that the Spa¬ 
niards had refused to adroit English troops into 
Cadiz ; some expectation may therefore be rea¬ 
sonably fount d, that the h irbour will be opened 
to the French, although it is shut to us “ their 
magnanimous allies.” 

It is this egregious, but formidable Hady Hu ¬ 
mour, who bcvvihlois the hpmaii intellect, by 
placing correspondents on the shores of the Boy 
of Biscay: who saw every thing, but what oc¬ 
curred, and related every tiling, but what was 

true! She has literary manufactories all over 

«/ 

the European Continent, in the wilds of Ame¬ 
rica, on the burning sands of Africa, and among 
the Gcutoos of the Indies. Hence those won- 



drrful accounts from Washington Bengal, Con 
stantinople, Vienna. .Rerim, Holland, (iotten- 
burgh, Petersburg!!, and Kamskutca. From 
those creative recede*, they poniard primes hi 
Rus da, and thrust Bonaparte into the viscera of 

a crocodile' Fmbobv arm ms hi thenoith. and in- 

» ' 

siirrections in <h“ south, :<iu>;fl pelmission of 
the parties, or the know Iodide of a bed fellow; 
and by way of amusement, transport, a smirking 
nabob upon the fangs of a loval tiger. From 
these inflammatory '>onrre>> issue those udoiu.ih- 
ing epistles, which are so greedily perused on 
the Stock Fvchange, through patent speelaeies, 
to the sat id action of the, Bull v, and the discom¬ 
fiture of the Rears; and what is afflictive to 
relate, upon such frail testimonials, depends the 
ascent or depression of the moreurv of public 
opinion ! — What a boundless stomach for no¬ 
velty has honest John Full? 

As Rumour knows there is an e\lr;n ngant 
expectation among the vulgar, that Princes 
should be infinitely more than mortal; she 
has resolved, by the agency of her slaves, to 
make them somewhat less than men —Hence 
have arisen those multifarious charge's, which 
the many have embraced, but which contempt 
should have destroyed. She has opened a raree 
show for royal itupei feet ions, in the Forum, 
which every one is compelled to view through 
the miscroscope of spleen ! We can never be the 
apologists for folly, but wc cannot subscribe to 
partial oppression, for party views. 

a 4 




Mrs. Rumour lias now led us into a fabulous 
illustration about a Cock and a Bull ! — lie lias 
swallowed two black crows, said Common Re¬ 
port : I informed you it was but one, rejoined 
exaggeration: You are wrong likewise, added 
Curiosity, as I told you merely, it was something 


as black .is a crow ! 

Thus it is with the Duke of York—he hath 
participated with a courtezan, in selling couiis- 
siois of the arnn, roared iVlalice, and carried 
awa> the. mm.ey in his coat pocket. That is not 
correct, added Detraction ; l only said, that lie 
participated with lib mistress, in the sale of 
commissions, but not a syllable about the money. 
You are in eiror also, concluded Reason, as I 
simply declared, that his mistress used the sem¬ 
blance of his authority to sell places in Church 
and State ; and thus it continually w ill be, while 
our frailties make, us subservient to beauty, and 

e J 

the tender passion holds dominion in the heart, 
Ii e who denies the truth of this position, is an 
hypocrite : and he who does not feci it. is less 


than a man. 

When the Duke of Cumberland, who was 
uncle to his Majesty, was held in bondage by 
the rosy chains of Kitty Cislier, it was notorious 
that she sold commissions in the army; yet there 
was no preternatural convulsion of the earth! 
Madame du Bane used her influence with 
Louis XY. for the same purpose. The late Coun¬ 
tess of Yarmouth, who was the presumed chore 
amic of George the Second, made a market of the 
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peerage ! yet the sun and moon kepi o". in their due 
course; nor did Affectation run about Ihe streets, 
bowline: hie nisi r csl! Rut it now seems that the, 
public morals are to be instantaneously white¬ 
washed by a deputation from the \\ big Club, and 
Corruption is to be sent to Coventry for ever ! 

If anv doubts were ever entertained of the 

* 

unadulterated public spirit of that phalanx of 
Vatrials , to whom the fiery passions art; un¬ 
known, those doubts were removed on their ad¬ 
mission to power. We are offended by the want 
of disinterestedness in men who have made no 
boasting on the virtue ; but we are insulted and 
offended, by those who 


Hold lilt* promise to our oar. 
But break it to om Lope ! 


In the better periods of Brili.-h history, men 
argued from their principles ; they now argue 
from their subtlety. 


What species of authority is not abused? 
Where does not the current of vice prevail * 
1 tremble for the fate of my country, when dis¬ 
simulation assumes tile scales of justice Is not 
the standard of Immorality unfurled, and waving 
in every direction, more horribly portentous than 
the ensigns of Attila, from the toilette of the 
countess, to the cabin on the moor? I have 
witnessed as much repulsion, in demeanour, and 
blasphemy iu speech, from the smock-frocked 
lurchers of a village, as among the veriest ruf¬ 
fians in the purlieus of St. Giles! The dissolute 
contagiou changes hands in the social dance; 
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running from the high 1 a the low in morals, ami 
from the low io the. high in inau/in s; in the 
issue of which, the rustic affects 1 o be a libertine, 
and tin; Maguiiho a hackney-coachman !--\Ve 

* a 

might as reasonably expect a man to be unin¬ 
fected in a pestilence, as to seek for >mdo\ia!ing 
purity in the agency of those times, when the 
attribute^, of a Gentleman are sinkinir. mo 
nientarily, into decav ! 


r? 5 


LOltl) I’ALMOI/rH ANi) MR. Rl'I.TFA KY. 


The lucrative sinecure of Comiuamb-r of t?>r 

Troopof Gailhmui Pcnsioum: became vacant, in 

the administration of the Duke of Newmstie . and 

it was promised to a gallant General, who had no 

recommendation hut what appertained to his 

military merits, which were of the highe t eon- 

sideratiou to his country. Before the inye-tstore 

• 1 

had occurred, the late Lord Falmouth waited 
upon the minister, Mr. Pultency, and the follow¬ 
ing conversation happened. 

Lord Falmouth. —Mr. Pulfenoy, vour ser- 

% 

vant. M v services to the country; phsa, ’ it is 
the administration 1 m am, embolden me to ask 
the vacant place of Captain of the Gentlemen 
Pensioners. 


Mr P LI-TEN Elf.- ~TI is Majesty’s Government, 
my Lord, are perfectly aware of your Lordship’s 
zeal and importance, but the situation in ques¬ 
tion has been unluckily promised to General--. 

Lord Falmouth.— Mr. Pulteiiey, I am not a 



man of many words; bid you wil! vcollcct that 
1 ha\e I wo boroughs. 

Mr. l*i. ltknki i kn >v* that hi> (draco will 
bo distress* d in yom! measure at being compelled 
to refill* year Lordship am »!i:n;.c: but the oHice 
being alroad \ promis* d (o a g< ntlemnn u hostands 
<•0 high in the scale of national honor.— (An in¬ 
terruption.) 

Lord Jm f. vioca r - - *r Puiirnov, recollect 
that 1 hu\e 1« o borer'-!; 

Mr. Pi Lir.\F.',. -- vonr L-wdship’s merits 
are so indisputable. 5 will speak Jo his (irate 
immediately upon the subject Alnm-.t every 
otln;r bona* of (do\eminent is at n>ur Lordship’s 

irid, but this havin';' been so notoriously d : «po<-<l 
of to a claimant of virtue .--(Another iuUr- 
r option.) 

Lord Fv cmoutii .— Cl/i a more rniphotir tone.) 
Sir, von seem to forgot. that 5. have two boroughs' 

Mr. Pi ltkm.y.—S ay ua pion\ pu JLon!. 
t will endeavour to make an uinin^rmnil wiPj 
Ins Grace.-—[Sere the oonversaii'>n terminated, 
and the ne\t day Iii-> Lordship had notice of his 
being* appointed to the post of profit. 

This Iiappened during* the reign of George the 
Second; and whether the perversion of right is 
effected by the inJluenee of a mistress, or a rotten 
borough, we unhappily find that undue influence 
has ever prevailed, and, we fear, ever will. 


We have wandered, in some degree, to resist 
and explain those pernicious attempts which have 
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been so loudly enforced to discolour the actions 
of (lie higher orders of the State. That our 
princes and nobles arc not precisely what such 
personages should be, wc arc willing to admit: 
but we are disgusted with the continued clamour 
that aims at their extinction, beca ;.•(> tliev arc 
notoriously frail. It is acknowledged, that the 
illustrious head of’ the armv is diligent in action, 
and kind in expression; vet he is to be cashiered. 


forsooth, beejiti .e he is not precisely qualified for 
eauonr/at ion 1 Did CJeucral ( onwav or Lord 


Am! icr-d raise (In' armv higher 5 Do the increased 


personal comforts of t he soldiers form no recom¬ 
mendation to national gratitude ? Do tin* excel - 
lent Military Establishments of Chelsea and 
Marlow, plead nothing in extenuation of human 
weaknesses ?—If thev do not, we may exclaim to 
the Duke’s pursuers, as Jafiier admonished 
the conspirators— <<r Then jour cause is in a 
damned way.”—Let him who is perfect “ throw 
the first stone.” But the rage to degrade is as 
popular as it is overwhelming; and i\Ir. Can* 
ningwas correct when he asserted, tiiat calumny 
has now assumed a feature of brutality that w as 
unknown in former t inter, and insignificance forms 
the only security from its arrows ! 

Is it in the contemplation of the Whigs and 
the Sainthood, to restore the Roundheads ? If it 
is, we will take the freedom to declare, that 


their reliance for resistance to imminent dangers, 
on the arm of the Spirit, will be illusory. Heroes 
are derived from a chivalrous mass of virtue and 
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imperfection combined,- and it is not <r thc New 

1,m-lifs,” or ” our Lad. of Plllau' ibatcan fur- 

nish a governing' dogma, equal to the exigencies 

arising from the presence of a Gallic battalion. 

W e see much that requires reform, but we see 

little that we wish to destroy. It is an ea-yaf- 

• 

fair to aumhilate the eh ments of respect, lmt. it 
would he difheuii to restore harmony from 
tJiuos. Bonaparte, in the meridian of his wiles, 
could not have devised a surer medium of ruin to 
Britain, than lias been «onjured up bv this illegi¬ 
timate outcry againd the Duke of York. 

If the miU'.saries of accusation are permitted 
to level the battery of reproof against the olf- 
f’jU'ing of failnbilily, the course of enquiry must 
be eternal; as objects of reproof will spring up 
faster than armed levies, from the teeth of Cad¬ 
mus's dragon. The extravagance of expecta¬ 
tion will bo succeeded by disappointment; and 
the nation will eventually sit down, and pant, 
like Diogenes, on the impossibility of hading a 
man untainted by error ! 


disc every num Jiis deserts 
And svlto shall escape whipping? 


Nothing is so vasy as to excite resentment 
against those we envy: it is but suggesting an 
idle story, which has no foundation, and the ob¬ 
loquy shall be disseminated through the hamlet, 

with the celerity of electric tire ! The mean and 

*/ 

the unworthy will sit in judgment upon the lie; 
and the aggrieved party be condemned to igno- 
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miny, without examination into the substance of 
the allegation! 

Many of our lords and our ladies are so im¬ 
perfect that it were desirous they should he 
better. Yet where are nobility to he found, 
who are actuated bv purer motives? We have 
travelled much, and have not found them.-—Is 
it in Paris, Vienna, Madrid, or Peter.4'u-gh, 
that you would search for their superiors in 
virtue? if you did, you would search in vain 
It is lamentable that there is a universal de¬ 
clension of manners. Rut in actions that de¬ 
mand the sweet elfueions of benevolence; when 
the bosom opens to give affliction shelter, there 
are no orders on earth who can run parallel with 
the British nobility 1 Were the frailties of the 
tunny placed on a proportionate scale, with the 
frailties of the fnc, the detection from morals 
would he more than balanced ; hut the publicity 
of rank, makes the exposure partial ; and the 
censor cannot take cognizance when the perpe¬ 
trator is not known. 

Of the Prince, it mav be irulv said, that 

• / % 


He is a man, 

Moir sinned against, than Miming, 

u 

We are not. prepared to atlirni that his Highness 
is immaculate; hut wc have the evidence of his 
life to prove, that he is intelligent, merciful, and 
noble. He lias been doomed, in a long proba¬ 
tionary ordeal, to open that volume of bitterness, 
whose pages may have “an understanding, but 
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no tongue!” llcing too generous for suspicion, 
and loo manly for subterfuge, lie w u< circum¬ 
vented by hypocrisy, and thrown naked upon his 
enemies! 

Among those who have interested themselves 
in the cause, of Spain, the name of the Duke of 
Queeiisherry, stands gloriously conspicuous. 
This nobleman, who is now descended into flic 
vale, of years, lias also been prominent, for his 
gallantries. Net v,o find, when the tide of 
goodness Hows, that there, is none more willing 
to swell its divine stream with the tribute of 
charity! His recent oSfeiings flowed in abun¬ 
dance, like manna in the wilderness, toe beer the 
objects of public bounty. NVe mean no disre¬ 
spect to the rigid observer of forms, when we 
aver, that, we should have more sincere reliance 
on the tender operations of his gay, but feeling 
heart; than on those puritanic orders, w ho are so 
eager to weigh the merits of the claimant, by a 
severe decorum. In the embers of his existence, 
wo discover those traits of magnanimity which 
arise and sparkle in the face of heaven; and ele¬ 
vate the donor far above the pretensions of those 
iron moralists, who would tight-laec the pas¬ 
sions, and make our best energies but secondary 
to the zeal of worldly discretion. Though his 
(irate may feelingly exclaim with Horace, 


Aon sum fjuuiis cram bonce sub regno Cynarce . 


Till’ recollection of liis past joys lias not soured 
the channels of his sympathetic soul. We do 



not write this as an excuse for meretriciousness, 
but as a due qualification of the eventual ten¬ 
dencies of a lively nature. Then let the gvizettcs 
of Piccadilly pass muster without an anathema 

4 / ’ 

from hypocrisy, or the Tabernacle. 

Thus common rumour is the buttress of malice, 
the nurse of journalists, aud a common liar, from 
whose malignant influence none are exempt. The 
honor of a Moira: the courage of a WelicsVy; 
and the heaven-directed philanthropy of a Ro- 
milly, cannot secure them from her empoisoned 
shafts!—She rests her lever, with cruel address, 
upon the atom of a fact, and moves a world of 
character from its just basis ! She blew her de¬ 
ceptive clarion from the shores of Iberia, and 
called forth a nation to deeds of profitless adven¬ 
ture, before the premises of the engagement were 
duly understood ! 

It is with the view of tearing the mask from 
the face of misrepresentation, and exhibiting the 
actual state of the public mind in Spain, that I 
have published the following irrefragable testi¬ 
monies. If they should lead to the service of 
my country, by removing its fatal prejudices, I 
shall not have bestowed a few hours in vain. 



THE 



DEAR SIR, 

Vo U have earnestly requested me to furnish you 
with as correct a detail of our proceedings iti 
Spain, during tl*.e last unfortunate military expe¬ 
dition in that country, a-, conies within my power: 
Beilis: attached to an essential depa;tment in that 
armaiiii'iit, 1 sliall candidly lay before you «o much 
as I deem consistent villi duty', and individual 
delicacy; and I shall full!! this desire, with an in¬ 
creased satisfaction, in order to refute many incor¬ 
rect statements which have been offered to the 
Public, through the .Journals of London, and 
more particularly the Ollieial Bulletins of the 
French Government. 

We sailed from Falmouth, on Sunday, Oct. 9, 
1808, at noon, with a fresh breeze from N. W\— 
There were 150 transports in company, under 
convoy of La Loire and Amelia frigates. 

We arrived at Corunna, after a rapid and 
pleasant passage, on Thursday, Oct. 13th —This 
was considered by all of us as one of the most 
happy voyages that was perhaps ever made, con¬ 
sidering the numbers and extent of the fleet. 
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As all the Commissariat accompanied the army, 
v\e wort; compelled to suller many inconveniences 
and privations, which would not have happened, 
had a portion, at least, of the Commissariat pre- 
frd'*d the expedition.— \u rafts having been pro¬ 
vided to accelerate (belauding of the horses, much 
conic . , end less ensued. Those noble animals 
were l:f< d from the holds of the transports, where 
tiny had been nearly su(located by heat and fuitidity, 
and dropped into the sea, 


lldsillJJ hot; 


to make the best of their way to the shore: by 
which sudden immersion many became diseased, 
and were eventually lost to the service; which 
would not have occurred, had an authorized per¬ 
son been sent previously to Corunna, to make the 


necessary ur ran foments for such a serious debark- 
at ion. 


Being 1 one, among the very few, who under¬ 
stood tin* Spanish language, I made it in some 
sort my business, on landing, to walk among the. 
people of that city, and ascertain, if possible, their 


real sentiments towards us. f found them reserved, 


and, generally speaking, unwilling to talk much : 
it was in rain that 1 looked for that enthusiasm 


which had been so loudly insisted upon by some 
persons in Croat Britain. They regarded us very 
minutely, hut this survey seemed to partake less of 
admiration iJian envy. The gay and gallant habi¬ 
liments and plumage of our battalions, formed a 
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striking contrast with their formal and impoverished 
costume: and they frequently looked at us, and 
then at themselves, with no eleuited .-.cusations of 
delight. 

J3ut nil':/ was not the or Iv motive which im- 
polled them to forget what was due to the laws of 
hospitality, and the sacred claims appertaining to 
supplicated alliance. Their avarice was a most 
predominant and disgusting feature in their cha¬ 
racter :—the attraction of British guineas had 
so far superseded their consideration for British 
friendship, that on the second day after our arrival 
among them, every article of subsistence w as raised 
fifty per cuit. ! 

Such was our reception at Corunna ! And I 
have strong doubts whether many of the inhabi¬ 
tants would not rather have seen us in any other 
place. At any rate, there was no cordial welcome 
offered, but tout a coniraire; and those who so 
warmly invited us to this enterprise, were either 
not sullieicntlv warranted in the measure, or else 
we displayed an eagerness in the undertaking not 
exactly corresponding with governing prudence, 
and ran forward with an offering of kindness too ‘ 
precipitately. I. fear that the sense of gratitude in 
the human breast is often proportioned to the dif¬ 
ficulty of procuring the favor. 

Having discovered, by the 1 St h of October, 
that our confidence in the most material resources 
of Corunna, had far exceeded what it possessed, 
or rather, what it was willing lo advance, Lieute¬ 
nant-General Sir David Baird, found it expedient 

n 2 
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immediately to ’ detach a confidential person to 
Oporto, to raise the requisite supplies.* 


ROUTE FROM CORUNNA TO OPORTO. 


First post—Ilervas; distance four leagues; ar¬ 
rived at 7 P.M. Oct. 18. 

Second post—St. Jago; distance six h/u^ues ; 
arrived at S A.M. 0(1. 19. 

Third post—Padrou; distance three leagues; 
arrived at 7 P.M. 

Fourth post— Ponte Vcdra; distance six leagues ; 
airived at, 2 P. M. Oct. 20. 

Fifth post— Ponte de St. Paio ; distance two 
leagues; arrived at 7 P.M. 

Sixth post—Passed through Redondinho, to 
Pourinho; distance three leagues; arrived at 

11 AM. 


Seventh post—Arrived at Tui, the frontier town 
of Spain, in Galicia, where they make the whitest 
and best bread in the world, and crossed the 
Minho to Valetica, the frontier town of Portugal, 
in the province of Entre Minho e Douro ; and 
from thence I proceeded to Labruja; distance 
seven leagues; arrived at 9 P.M. 

Eighth post—Arrived at Ponte de Lima; distance 
two leagues; arrived at 10 A. M. 

Ninth post—Came to IJarcelos ; distance five 
leagues; arrived at 6 P. M.—Passed through an 


* Quere .—Would it not have been more efficacious, in every 
respect, to have sent to England, in lieu of Oporto, to have gained 
similar advantages, without a heavy discount ! 
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intermediate post, called Casel de Pedra.—There is 
a solitary inn at this place, where they make up 
for want of company by extortion, as they charged 
me two dollars for a breakfast for my servant and 

W 

myself, consisting of boiled fish and onions, which 
they call pcscaclu, two hard eggs, biead, wine, and 
fruit. 

Tenth post — Arrived at the gallant city of 
Oporto; which is a dull, heavy, dirtv town, with 
narrow^ streets, except that where tin 1 British 
Factory is situated, called Run (las Li&tcziuhas, 
which is broad and handsome. 


REMARKS ON THE JOURNEY FROM 

CORUNNA TO OPORTO. 


( By a Confidential Person.) 


On my arrival at St. Jago, I presented my pass¬ 
port, and received from the Governor, the most 
marked civilities, and proffers of service ; in grate¬ 
ful return (as he expressed it) for the prompt 
assistance and generous interference of Great 
Britain, in favor of the dignity and political inde¬ 
pendence of Spain : and the fervor of his manner 
conveyed an idea that he was declaring himself in 
perfect sincerity of heart. 

After my arrival at Padron, I ate a trifling 
supper and went to bed, but was awakened, at 
3 A.M. by a violent shock of an earthquake, 

* a 3 


# 





which lasted half an hour. Every person in the 
inn was violently alarmed, and the practical devo¬ 
tion on the occasion was commensurate with the 
terrors it had excited. 

At Ponte de St. Paio £ found the best inn on 
the read, although bad is the best. Itappearcd. in 
the dusk of the evening*, somewhat like th, neigh¬ 
bourhood of Richmond Pridge, and tin' simildium 
led to reeollections of the dcare**! interests. 

As f parsed the Siena of i/.bn:ga, 1 was unior- 
tunatelv beuigided, and lost my way for a con¬ 
sider.tbb- time. Aly sen ant, who accompanied me 
as a gome, was greatly abii'med on account of the 
wolves ami the superior fear of shanmg on the 
mountain, in a dismal night, without .1 supper or 
bed. At length we stumbled upon a swine-herd's 
cabin, the. humble owner of which led us, at some 
distance, to a panada; which, wretched as it was, 
wo hailed with joy, £ presented the peasant with 
IIvo reals and a pint, of wine, for which lie was 
extravagantly grateful. Our host had a fine sleek 
open countenance, with, apparently, a heart that 
( corresponded with his visage. He was a. staunch 
friend to the English ; so, after emptying a mea¬ 
sure of wine to the success of‘tin* good cause, I 
retired to rest in confidence, under iiis lonesome 
roof, and never slept better. 

The Governor of Tui. made me many ardent 
offers of service, and with an apparent sincerity of 
manner; yet there was a latent something in his 
eyes and features, w hich made me doubt him, as 
do the extent of his professions. His gestures 
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were too galliciscd, and he became so outrageously 
civil, that I sometimes thought he was labouring 
to get to the windward of my caution. 

The Governor of Valcnca was less cquivocal ; 
lie paid me hut little attention, and that little was 
evidently constrained and repulsive. 

The roads in Galicia, as far as Redonhinho, 
were in excellent, order, hut the remainder of Urn 

way, until l reached tin’ frontier, was \erv had 

* 

and incommodious. '[’hat part of the ropulry 
which is cultivated, and which, agreeably to my 
observation and information, include,, .-iioul half 
the province, was in a line state of agrir.nlturn! 
improvement. 1 was assured bv »he public func¬ 
tionaries, and the hosts of the juiiri ''./ . that. Ga¬ 
licia produces, annually, more than do'dde the 
quantity of Indian corn and wheat, . in:! is neces¬ 
sary for the maintenance of its inrun diale in- 

4 

habitants. 


The general appearance of the people, and their 
habitations, is so extremelv wretched, as to excite 
not merely di gust, but abhorrence! vet squalid 
and foetid as their forms appear, they are gay in 
maimer, and brave in principle. The vindictive 
spirit which many of them thought proper to ma¬ 
nifest against the French, at that, mo aunt, was re¬ 
markable. 'Flic common sentiment with some, 
was, eternal war with France, and no quarter to 
their soldiers; but peace for ever with Great Bri¬ 
tain. If they had been less servile and mercenary, 
f should have given their professions of attach¬ 
ment, deeper consideration. 

u 4 
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The peasantry of Galicia, do not exhibit the 
same traits of persevering industry, nor arc they 
so well cloathed and agile, as the Galligas, who 
officiate in Lisbon, as city porters and domestics; 
but they are nearly similar in bodily strength, and 
muscular proportions. 


entrance into Portugal 

1 entered the confines of Portugal on passing 
the Minho. The roads in this country are dread¬ 
fully rugged, particularly the defiles of the Sierra 
de Labruga, which, for four leagues, are almost 
impassable. The country people seemed to he 
animated with some sentiments of gratitude to¬ 
wards the English, and possessed some admiration 
for our spirit; but on my arrival at Oporto, I 
found all those bad passions afloat, with which 
Nailin' has so strongly gifted the Portuguese. 
They were in a high state of political fermenta¬ 
tion, much of which I am persuaded, had been 
artificially excited: those among them who were 
not. well affected towards us, had seized the pre¬ 
text of the unhappy capitulation of Cintra, to vent 
the most splenetic and outrageous reflections 
on the British character, and to shew their real 
disposition towards us. The undeviating' pro¬ 
tection that we have shewn them, and the streams 
of blood that we have heroically shed in the de¬ 
fence of their independence, were all obliterated. 
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or charged to sinister motives on our part; and 
when I opened the nature of my imperative com¬ 
mission, 1 soon found that they were actuated 


by a groveling* principle of selfishness which do- 

\ C. 1 A 

minuh d over every oilier suggestion, and evlin- 

. * ^ r_i 


gui.died every 
narrow heart-. 


sentiment, of magnanimity in their 

O o 


W hen (he amiable merchants of Oporto found 
that i had (iovvrmnent bills, they advanced the 
course of exchange from tiS to 70.—Sir Robert 
WiKon being in the countrv, I waited for his re- 
turn to the city, to open a negotiation with the 
Bishop of Oporto, who had dC5(J,()(K) sterling, of 
British money in his possession. On the return of 
Sir Robert, from the country, lie applied to the 
Right Reverend Prelate for .tC 20,000, with an 
oiler to replace it in specie; but after an ineffec¬ 
tual negociation and consultation of ten days, and 
a reference to the Junta at Lisbon, he condescended 


to let us have 0,000 of our own money, and 
that was all we could procure by argument or in¬ 


tercession. From all these circumstances it may 
be clearly inferred, that the ruling party in Por¬ 
tugal, were not too ready to further our object, in 
Spain. 

Knowing the necessity that appertained to the 
fulfilment, of niv commission, I was seriously con- 
cerned to behold the trilling obstacles which the 
Bishop threw in my way : hut while I remained 
at Oporto, the Semiramis frigate arrived at Co¬ 
runna, from England, with a large sum of money 
for the Spanish Junta ; of which. Sir David Baird 
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took <=£K),(X)0 for the use of his troops ; in con¬ 
sequence of which, I left the .£10,000 raised at 
Oporto for the service of Sir John Moore’s army. 

November 18, ISOS.—After my return from 
Oporto, strong impressions of what the army would 
suller, Merc forced upon I he reflecting' mind before 
we quitted Corunna, by the obvious \\a.< of ala¬ 
crity in the Junta; and the extreme acts ol ; \- 
%/ 

tortion practised In the inhabitants, immediately 
on the arrival of the troops; proved that it would 
have been a prudent arrangement to have sent over 
the Commissariat, and other oflieers of the Staff, 
the moment the Expedition had been determined 
upon by the Government. A double advantage 
Mould in fact have accrued by their preceding the 
army by three weeks or a month; for every requi¬ 
site preparation might have been made for prompt 
disembarkation on the convoy’s reaching the port, 
which Mould have spared our soldiers the disap¬ 
pointment and chagrin they experienced, by re¬ 
maining on board in the harbour, a fortnight. 
During which period they were chewing the cud 
of mortification, and imbibing opinions not very 


favorable to the zeal or honor of our most mag¬ 
nanimous allies, with whom they were destined 
to co-operate. And this time might have been em¬ 
ployed totlic advancement of more precious pur¬ 
poses, and much more to the gratification of our 
troops, (for never were spirits more ardently in¬ 
clined to spring to mortal opposition with their 
country’s foes.) and a saving of at least 50 per rent. 
might, have been effected on every contract it was 

o *- 



necessary to make, if that. is not a point beneath 
consideration. In some articles thh semi!"* might 
have been much more; as for instance, in iiw; 
purchases of bor.-es or niulrs—a week before the 
Jamylish arrived at Corunna, <rood hordes v,<ue 

i. r* 

sold from L l') to .‘JO dollars each, which ten days 
after could not be purchased by an 
for‘joss than (5b or 70! and mules of 10 dollars 
value with the Spaniards, were not to bo pureha ,ed 
bvus, under ICO; and from that to 110, Pit), I MO, 

I' 

110, and even I.d), ascending usually in such pro¬ 
portion as they found the lingli-di foible dominate 
in their customer; and upon which they seemed 
to calculate with great e\ai tncsx, as by a settled 


rule. 

Though we might, from this little intercourse, 
feel inclined to deny them the possession of any 
positive virtues, candour obliges us to confess, 
that in systems of craft, we doubt whether the air 


of Duke’s Place could sublime them into Keener 
refinement! When bargaining with them, they 
everted all their energies to eonvime us that they 
were guided, not only by true disinterestedness, 
but by the most fervent, gratitude to the adored 
allies whom Heaven *had sent to their aid in a mo¬ 
ment of severe affliction; and that were it not for 
their galling poverty they should feel proud in 
presenting to us, and honored by our accepting, 
the animals we were willing to buy. They car¬ 
ried this strain of protestation to such an height, 
that some of us had the sagacity to perceive that 



they More sporting with our credulity, while they 
plundered our purses. As the hyperbolical ten¬ 
dencies of their language and idiom is a strong: 

‘ ‘ O 

proof (though the only one they possess,) of their 
assimilation to the French character, it is to be 
hoped we shall no longer be outraged by hearing 
their bomba-tic effusions characterised k v the epi¬ 
thets of nervous diction and re lined eomposltnm. 

It may nerhans not be amiss, bv wav of illus- 

•' 1 i «y c/ 

tratiug <!ic general propensity to this a ile deceit, 
to submit the peru-ial of a letter, produced by the 
following circumstance:—A Gentleman of the 
Staff*, wishing to sa\e time and money in the pur¬ 
chase of a horse, hurried on shore to Coiunna, 
among the first who were permitted to land ; he 
soon met with a Spaniard who had two ponies to 
dispose of, one of a tolerable size, and which he 
thought would suit him ; the other was so much 


too small as to have been put at once out of the 
question of purchase. After a little haggling, a 
bargain was struck for fourteen dollars; but the 
gentleman, on applying to his pocket, found he 
had in his haste to get on “ terra firm a,” forgot 
the grand desideratum. The Spaniard, however, 
(who carried on the business of a sadler ami 
horse-dealer) with much politeness and hospitality 
observed, “ That the matter could he as well ar¬ 
ranged on the next day, and that in the mean time 
the horse should remain in his stable at free bait.” 
The gentleman hugging himself on his nice bar¬ 
gain, failed not to return early on the ensuing 
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morning, in order to pay for his pretty palfrev, and 
go off in triumph : blit mark the sad effects of not 
dealing for ready money !—The Spaniard, in the 
course of the preceding evening, had been informed 
that the market lor horses might be much raised, and 
that in a few days they would fetch any price, as 
Englishmen hud a great deal more money than wit. 
lie therefore took his party, and when Mr. Hull 
arrived, out of breath, impatiently exclaiming, 
“ Now, Mr. Don what’s-your-nanie, you pink of 
Patriots, here's vour rh'no; bring out the high¬ 
flyer, and, by Sr. Patrick, I’m off like a shot.” “ Si, 
Senbor, si Seuhor,” replied the Galician knave, 
grinning in his face, with that sort of satisfaction 
which is expressed by the features of our highly- 
cultivated British youth, when on the point of 
accomplishing a grand hoar —“ Si Scnbor,” con¬ 
tinued he, walking veiy demurely into the stable, 
and, with all becoming gravity, returned with a. 
substitute for the Englishman's bargain, who 
roared out—“ \V by, Dun Devilton, or Don Diego, 
or what’s your cursed name, that’s not my horse, 
that’s the little one.—Come, Sir, none of your 
tricks upon travellers; bring out the identical 

horse, or-To cut the story short, the 

saddle-making Don, had by some fatality acquired 
so lirm a conviction that this little garron was the 


horse he had recently sold, that he swore to the 
fact by the Holy Virgin, and all the Saints in the 
calendar; and as there was no making him give up 
the point, though the insinuating flourishes of a 
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horsewhip were brought. in aid of the argument, 
IVIr. Hull departed highly indignant. Shortly afler 
he had arrived at his lodgings the following 
Spanish letter was presented to him: — 


(A Literal Translation, j 


“ Generous Englishman, and 
Magnanimous Ally, 

Tf 1VTv soul is deeply wounded by the perception 
that you have allowed the malign eve of distrust 

\t W 4/ 

to glance at my honor ! T assure you, on the word 
of a Spaniard !~-nav, a Patriot’s ! that, it was not 
the largest of the little horses, but. the smallest of 
them, on which l affixed the price of 14 dollars; 
the other is an invaluable horse, notwithstanding 
his size, he will go 10 leagues a-dav, and gallop 
all the way. I have a friend who wishes to pur¬ 
chase him, he oilers me 55 dollars for him. but as 
1 consider the obligation of serving our dear 
allies, who have crossed the ocean to succour us, as 
a duty paramount to every other moral tie, he shall 
be at vour service for 50. And as an additional 
proof of my great veneration for you, I shall beg 
permission to present you a saddle and bridle, 
worth 10 dollars at least; so that, by this means, 

I shall make a sacrifice of 15 dollars, purely to 
convince you of the wrong I suffered in the sus¬ 
picion that I could be capable of taking an undue 
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advantage of the liberal disposition of an English¬ 
man,, and what is more, an ally, deserving all my 
gratitude. 


“ Noble Sir, ) !<!>s vour bunds, 

“ And may vou live main wars, to be served bv 

f ‘ Your obsequious servant, 


C f. 


Don Pedro Vei. \squez de Merida 


• 0 


It is scarcely necessary to observe, Unit the 
Englishman t.realed this inilab'd epistle wilh (he 
contempt it merited ; but it may not be quite useless 
to observe, that Don Pedro had not been much 
mistaken in regard to the English character, as in 
a very few days he sold his two ponies for 90 
dollars ! — When shall wo cease to be the dupes 
of the rest of the world ? 

Before quitting the subject of horses and mules, 
it may be proper to relate another instance of 
British munificence, or ostentation, leaving the 
public to decide as to its real characteristic:— 

Lord 11- wished to procuie the finest mules 

in Corunna, to which end, lie caused it to be noti¬ 
fied in the city, that he would pay any price that 
might be demanded; inconsequence he was charged 
300 dollars per mule, for such as lie might have 
had, by doing the thing quietly, for half the mo¬ 
ney at farthest. This dash did a great injury to 
Government and individuals, as the market could 
never afterwards be brought down to any thing 
like a moderate standard, Surely such conduct as 
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this deserves to be laid open to reprehension, more 
particularly as bis Lordship will, most likely, be 
one of the first to decry the ruinous e.\pences of 
the expedition. 

On the Kith November ISOS, we were ordered 
to proceed towards Astorga to join head-quarters; 
we were overtaken at Uetanxos by Lord Paget, 
who directed an officer, (by order of Dmuty 
Commissary-G moral Coopc.) to accompany or 
precede the first division of the cavalry, consisting 
of 300 of the 7<h Light Dragoons, commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kerrison. 

On the 19th of November, while at Betan/.os, 
Lord Paget arrived, full of anxiety and effort, to 
press the cavalry forward ; his '/cal for the cause, 
induced him to be rather severe on the Commis¬ 
sariat, The people were truly provoking, and in 
such a state of apathy and indolence, that even 
money failed in stimulating them to exertion ; 
bluster and violence were the only methods to 
bring them into any thing like efficient action ; 
but as to exhibiting any signs of friendship towards 
us, it was assuredly out of the question. 

On our arrival at Castilliana, the army began 
to have a true specimen of winter campaigning in 
Galicia; as the only quarters lbr officers and men, 
at this place, were barns, novels, and stables, 
which, having a plentiful number of apertures in 
the roofs, &c. lei in the rain, which then was fall¬ 
ing in torrents. The straw on which they slept, 
was so thoroughly drenched, that every man be¬ 
came eager for the hour of march, to keep his be- 
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numbed joints in play, with the hope of not losing 
the use of them, w hich, however, man} of than 
in the course of a few days did. 

An Officer, w ho arrived late at night, and who, 
from want of room at the o(livers’ quarters, was 
put in a hovel with sc\cn dragoons, gives the. fol- 
lowing sketeli of it:—The building was about 
40 feet in length and 14 in breadth, occupied at 
one end by the Spanish family, consisting of three 
generations, and comprising nine persons, live of 
whom were children, in almost a state of nature. 
The others were covered with raers, and much more 

i j ' 

indebted to the filth with which thov were be- 
smeared for keeping them from the inclemency of 
the weather, than to the texture of their gaber¬ 
dines. This groupe sat in a semiciicle before a 
blazing fire of wood, made on the ground, the 
smoke from which ascended on a \oyuge of dis- 
covery among the tiles, to procure egress; but 
effected it by such slow degrees, that therq 
usually remained enough behind to blind the ill- 
mates of the hovel, and keep them in a constant 
cough : the other portion of the fire-hearth was 
taken up by the dragoons, who were accommodated 
with a wooden bench, on which they sat amusing 
themselves with abusifig the French, and drinking 
the King’s health in vine cent e. In a nook, near 
the fire, were three pigs, and the two youngest 
children had insinuated themselves close up to the 
animals, and were snoring and sleeping with them. 

The other extremity of the hovel served as a stable 
for the dragoons’ horses, and three others, belongs 

c 
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In"- to the officers; a small space in the mid-way 
remained unoccupied, exactly fronting the door, 
behind which a,policy of the peasant’s was fastened, 
on this spot a luxurious bed of clean straw was 
made for the ofliecr, who slept very soundly on it, 

until he was awakened iri rather a rude manner, by 

% 

some one invading his couch ; but this little alarm 
soon subsided, on his finding, by manu.il scrutiny, 
(for then all was darkness) that it was oniy the 
family poney, who had broken his halter, and stole 
to brtl to him; hut, as the immortal Shakespear says, 


(i 


uuilvos us acquainted with strange bed-fellows.” 


On the ‘29th, we arrived at Lugo. This place 
had been better named “ lodo" or mud; for never 
sure was there a more complete receptacle of con¬ 
gregated and obnoxious dirt. The troops were, 
however, tolerabl y well oil’here, both in regard to 
quarters and provisions, and (he officers were well 
lodged, and treated with much hospitality by 
several of the most respectable inhabitants. To 
many of our officers the mention of “ La v dc 
Prado,” will recal grateful recollections; and it is 
but a just tribute to benevolence and urbanity that 
the name of this amiable family should be recorded, 
as pre-eminent in kindness and attention to the 
British army. 

wj 

It would have pleased me to have been enabled 
to pass the same compliment on the Spaniards in 
general, but it is too well known by the troops, 
that they have not deserved one eulogiuvn trom us 
For though the conciliating manners wisely 



dictated by general orders were closely adhered to 
in the commencement, by the troops, ,u:d that they 
evinced the best, disposition to act regularly: no 
bearing (unless accompanied v. ith menace or force,) 
could induce the Galiieians to bring forward sup¬ 
plies with alacrity, even when paid at the most 
exorbitant rate fin - them. They seemed sulky, 
reluctant, and dissatisfied, when the intreaty was 
accompanied by an almost limitless oiler of money. 
No wonder then that the soldiers soon departed 
from a system which exposed them to the priva¬ 
tion of every little comfort. 

The stupid malignity of the people towards us 
was such, that, in the march forward, as we 
approached a wine-house, the host, who was on 
the alert,,■ would quickly shut it up before we 

could reach it; and retire with his family into the 

•/ 

fields, or out-lmuses, to avoid the trouble and 
perplexity of serving us heretics: though sure to be 
paid at least half as much more as they would re¬ 
ceive from their own countrymen ! When lluona- 
parte, in his bulletins, accuses us with pillaging 
and abusing the peaceable and harmless inhabitants, 
let him point out what sort of treatment he would 
bestow on such kind a*nd hospitable allies ! 

As Major-was wandering on the skirts 

of Lugo, he was civilly accosted by an aged 
Spaniard ; when the first salutations had passed, 
the straqger thus expressed himself:—I am a 
native of Leon, where I practised physic; but I 
have been in England, and was in the suite of 

i 

Prince Massareno. Since that. I went to Paris. 

~ ✓ 
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and served that illustrious niartvr, Louis XY'I.and 
a hind master iie was. 


‘ (7inr oh)brr royal, nroi * men jus/e hommage, 

4 th r. mis o’'ins man cdur toujour# sera l’image, 

* l ifUntr ties mu hunt !’ 

c ’ Li the fever of the Revolution, ! rHurned to 
Spain, and settled at Madrid. A Revolt.‘ion, 
Senhor, is a terrible medium of reformation; all 
governments should render it unnecessary, by tile 
practice of virtue.” 

“ How did you find the people of England, Sir?” 

“ 1 admire the morals of your nation, more than 

its manners; y.i: preserve the roughnesses of your 

independence, sometime*, at the expence of your 

% 

civility; but you are naturally brave and gene¬ 
rous. Your protor lion of the unhappy Bourbons 
will be recollected with admiration ; as those who 
are kind to the unfortunate will ever be the 
favorites of Heaven !” 

“ As you resided at the capital. Sir,” added the 
Major, ‘‘ during the fust symptoms of the declen¬ 
sion of the Spanish throne, you will materially 
oblige me by communicating the presumed causes 
of its overthrow.” 

“ \ our question, Siiihor Hidalgo, involves so 
many points, that I cannot duly satisfy your cu¬ 
riosity but in a very eursorv way. The decline 
of the Spanish monarchy, like the decline of Rome, 
may be traced up to the corruption of the fountain 
head of government; for, whatever interested per¬ 
sons may allirm to the contrary, it is as clear as 
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that the night succeeds the dominion of <lu* sun. in 
progression, that if our rulers are not true to them¬ 
selves, the people wiM not he true to them. The 
examples that we may draw from, the p-jge of his¬ 
tory, and the recent events in Frame, \shc e the 

revolutionarv embers are scared* cold, make this 

• * 

position of thn.king no longer paradoxical. 

Charles the Seventh, on- late King, v.as intrin¬ 
sic*:? Ilv a good mao, though not aw Ft Sovereign. 
Louisa o r Parma, was a woman of intr.g; 5 .’ who 

t 

used the ascendancy she m^.e^a'd over Jar lius- 
bauti’s mind in so unlimited a sense as to render 
him little more than an ostensiid 1 * King, who 
merely breathed to ailix the sign manual of his 
authority, to her instruments of amhii’ou ami pro¬ 
fligacy. IJy the aid of (»odu\, In r motion, she 
assumed the disposal of church and i;u!:'an dig¬ 
nities; and while they gratif.ed the s , ;m - . ;•<iJious 
vermin of a court, the deep nuirmii"; ef ll:e it'oii 
wore unheard. (« rev-headed mi bail cm.- v tc eon? 
mamled by beardless colonels, and ihe sacred claims 
of gallantry and service were superseded by the 
warrant of a strumpet or a grandee ! 

“ 1 am no friend to tlx* Salic law,’’ coibinued 
he, laying his hand upon the Major, “ hut l would 
have a woman obedient as a wife, and obeyed as 
a sovereign. When ladies rule a State, tinware 
uniformly governed by men who are generally both 
wise and honourable, as they are selected to gratify 
the judgment, and not the passions. When a 
Monarch is ruled by his wife, she is usually governed 
by men who make the gratification of her weak- 

c 3 




nesses their paramount consideration. We have 
had this exemplified in too many instances to doubt 
its verity. 

4 / 

“ Our beloved King, Ferdinand Ihe Seventh, 
when Prince of the. Asturias, evinced such trenc* 
rosily of sentiment and Ion’ of justice as naturally 
made the people regard the heir apparent with 
affection. Though he had his oreasmi.al lapses 
from the injunctions of a stern propriety, yeCho 
never wandered beyond the barriers of morn! honor. 

*j 


A Prince should be something more than a mere 
son of earth ; and though lie cannot divert nature 
of her frailties, it. is his bounden duty to make 
them as little intrusive as possible. A private 
citizen is responsible for his manners as well as 
liis opinions; and if he deviates from consistency 
in either too much, he is justly despised. Put a 
Prince must not feel the whisperings of contempt ; 
he is bom for his country, and should he a public 
blessing; and whenever national scorn approaches 
him, lie may consider it as the precursor of his 
political death. 

“ The clergy, who had long* subjected Spain with 
a rod of iron, clung to the inquisition for suste¬ 
nance ; not from admiration of the establishment, 
hut because it. was necessary to protract their power. 
Since the expulsion of the Jesuits, they have been 
more than ordinarily jealous in all governmental 
movements, as a monk has seven eves when the re- 
fectory is in danger. The abridgments which 
the Church had suffered in other Catholic coun¬ 
tries, since the sceptre of Napoleon, had shaken 
Papal supremacy, inspired them with terror for 
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themselves; anti I fear it is to this source, more 
than any other, that we may ascribe those bursts 
of resistance to the usurper, which have been ma¬ 
nifested in so many districts of Spain ; as we have 
unhappily found in the proclamations of the Juntas, 
less attention to the improvement of the general 
condition of the community, than to the conti- 
nuance of existing wrongs. The only secret to in¬ 
duce a people to defend a government with zeal, 
is to make it worth defending. 

" Our code of laws had ceased to be marked by 


a due line of delimitation. 


and were so mutilated 


and multiplied, that the subject knew not where 
to tread in perfect security. Similar causes pro¬ 
duced differ cut sentences in our highest courts of 
judicature, and consequently the judges were not 
sufficiently respected by the nation.—-But 1 am 


talking to a native of Britain, where character. 


life, and propei tv are seemed by the vigilance ol 
a jury; and those juries must be, unquestionably, 
wholly independent of the influence of power, as 
otherwise it would be despotism in masquerade, 
and a mockery of right. When the organs of 
the laws become corrupt, and the tribunals cruel 
in their decrees, it.is ominous that the Slate 'is 


sinking under the pressure of its fears. 

“ The awful occurrences of this epocha. should 
have their proper weight and bearing in the minds 
of princes, to reclaim the vicious, and arrest the 
fool in his career of folly 


u And jet not always on the guilty head 
Descends the fated flash P 

c 4 
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ff Among the number of the illustrious house of 
Bourbon, who lie scattered like august wrecks 
upon the face of INature; turn your eyes to 
the amiable Duchess D’Angoulesme; the neice of 
an emperor, and the daughter of a king, demand¬ 
ing homage from her rank and beauty, and the 
most respectful attention from her son ws: for it 
is not in the nature of fortune to reduce tin dig- 
nitv cf virtue—driven from the splendour of a 
throne, to vunder from clime to clime, and exist 
upon a bounty diawn from alien hands—-doomed 
perhaps, to feel tho^e kern, but umlescribable emo¬ 
tion'; of the heart, which will occur to fallen gieal 
ness, when they perceive that tie* administration 
even of hospitable offices, lows its tone of delicacy 
in proportion as I hey decline into the vale of af¬ 
fliction ! 


But enough of that,” 
tear 1‘iom his cheek 


continued he, wiping a 
\nd now sulfer me to 


g-ive you a little advice at parting —look well to 
the discipline of your men; the Spaniards are a 
sober people, and nadilv disgusted by acts of in¬ 
temperate weakness. When your soldiers enter 
the wini'-homes. 1 tru.d, it will be to cheer their 
spirits, and not madden the bruin. Let the. veils 
of our females he inviolate, and cast no ridicule 
on the monks, whatever may oe your predilection 
in tljeolpgy, for the rage of an olferided priest 
never sleeps; and above all, remember, when you 


may enter our chapels, that you arc in the presence 
of the living God !" 
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As the army continued to advance, the diflicul- 
tics which Mere throT.cn in its wav. continued to 
he augmented ; as the true English “ retinue” 
revolted at the idea of making requisition', which, 
in tact, none hut the French would be fc o iu.di as 
to enforce, it is not very surprising that so me of 
our poor fellows should base actually nerished lor 
want of proper sustenance; nor is this to he attri¬ 
buted to want of zeal or activity in the ( ononis- 

■ 

saries ; for, with the strongest desire to fulfil their 
duties, and (he most laborious attempts towards it; 
let, Inj not /uioiciu g the l<i:r'nn<.c, tiiey were placed 
in inextricable dilemmas; and though many of 
them had interpreters, yet, as they were taken 
mostly from the lower classes, and having but a 
smattering of our language, (heir services went a 
very li((l«' w ay low ai ds smool hing our enibarrass- 
menls; as some of them, moreover, aimed at 
collusion with the contractors and petty magis¬ 
trates, (many of whom, by order of the Juntas, 
had (he furnishing of provisions,) endless delay 
and vovalion took place. 

On (lie Mist of November, w'“ arrived at Con¬ 
stantine and Hnbradeto, (wo wretched villages, 
skirting each side, of tile road, towards Villa 
Franca, at four leagues distance from Lugo. The 
weather now was rather more temperate, and the 
troops were coming on in high spirits, in the hope 
of speedily joining issue with their old foes. 

On the 22d of November, we marched to Na- 
jolis, four leagues in advance. This is a miserable 
place, both as to itself and its inhabitants; the 
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Alcaldi was a most incorrigible scoundrel, and 
threw every impediment he could devise in the 
way of the service ; he declared there was not an 
ounce of bread in the place;, but being paraded 
round the village, between two d lagoons, wiih their 
swords drawn, and carbines slung, by calling at 
each house, he contrived, in the com--' of two 
hours to bring in near 200 loavesbut u Oie 
Commissary had not adopted (in this instance,) a 
proceeding bordering in summary rigour, on hi 
mode Francois :,, the troops must have gone for¬ 
ward the next morning without a morsel of bread! 

n 

it is pleasing t.o know, however, that this gentle¬ 
man has repeatedly met with his deserts, for 
scarcely a party of English passed through, whom 
his behaviour did not lead to give him a buf¬ 
feting. 

On the 23d, we passed through La Uenorias, four 
leagues forwarder, to Travadelo, two leagues be¬ 
yond that. The dragoon horses in general were 
now beginning to get fresh, and to recover from 
the effects of the voyage, as well as the disorders 
they acquired by the absurd method of disem¬ 
barking them at. Corunna; but many never 
recovered the tone of their lquseles, which were 
swelled and stiffened by the sudden chill of im¬ 
mersion ; the greater pari ot these falling very 
lame, were shot on the road side. This is a sub¬ 
ject particularly exasperating to my memory, as 
besides the vast expence to the nation, it casts such 
an odium on our manners. 

The highest praise is due to Lord Paget for the 
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attention which lie ordered to be paid to these va¬ 
luable and interesting 1 animals, and they were not 
a little indebted (o him, I can assure \ou. They 
usually performed a march of six leagues a-day, 
on which they Mere alwavs halted an houi, and 
the men never sulfered to be mounted for more 
than one-third of the way; by this careful ma¬ 
nagement many fine horses were brought about, 
which, had they been forced and goaded mg 
would never have been effective. 

Oil the 24th. we gained Villa Franca, (two 
more leagues) 200 French prisoners Mere, brought 
into this place: the Spaniards, though exulting 
over these poor captives, still appeared to regard 
them with a sort of dismay; and on their voci¬ 
ferating Vix'a Fernando Setinw!" the lively 
raggamuffins contemptuously returned the cheer, 
M'ith “ l ivn la Merrill!" 

The first division of the 7th Dragoons, now 
pushed on towards Rcmbibu, on their way to As- 
torga ; but when within a league of the first place, 
they were met by an express, with orders for them to 
fall hack upon C ieabello, a village, one league and a 
half in front of Villa Franca; this order evidently 
produced a strong indignant feeling, in both officers 
and nun; and the farrier, who was just coming 
up. as the retrograde movement took place, with 
the forge-cart, Mas, with much difficulty, made to 
wheel about, as his spirit swelled to he in action. 
In his road back, however. Fortune, by May of 
consolation, threw a poor Franciscan Friar in his 
path, who was travelling harmlessly to his con- 
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vrnt; lie scizod the trembling priest by the cowl, 
and dragged him on to the village, swearing by 

the immaculate .1-s, that he was a French spy ; 

and when asked why he was of that opinion, he 
said it was because lie had seen the friar stop to 
examine the troops as thev passed by: the poor 
ecclesiastic (who, certainly was in a terrible 
panic,) being recognized by the Alcahli -,f ( aca- 
bello, was of course set at liberty: and thougn he 
had been brought at least five miles out of his 
road, that reflection did not seem to operate 1 as any 
drawback to the satisfaction he evinced at getting 
clear from this rough son of Vulcan. 

Orders were now given to make arrangements 


for the retreat, hut as the Spaniards had betrayed 
so much repugnance to assist us, it was thought 
prudent to keep them ignorant of this movement 
as long as possible; and the informations concern¬ 
ing the resources of the country through which the 
army was to pass, were very properly taken, as if 
reinforcements were on the point of advancing, 
instead of the main body being about to retire. 
This ruse de guerre succeeded by keeping the 
Dons in temper, and leading them to disclose the 
extent of their Stores; and its policy was fully 
proved when the retreat, really took place, for then 
they dropped the mask of hypocrisy, and kept no 
terms with us. 


However, some days after this, it was again de¬ 
termined to advance, and the plains of I5ena\entc 
were destined to allord a slight harvest of laurels 
to cheer the spirits (almost worn down with long 
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expectation) of our gallant dragoons. It was 
here that Lord Paget acquired the adoration of 
his men, in heroically leading them glon : in 
the phraseology of Bonaparte’s bulletins, “ that 
affair of 200 English to 500 t rench, docs the for¬ 
mer great lienor,” though this business has been 
very modestly omitted in the Parisian publications. 


The following Narratin' contains the official 
account of the victorious Action near Astorga. 


DowninoStrekt, J.VXU VRY 10, 1S00. 

Dispatches, from wh'uh the following arc ntracts, were, on the 
Sih instant, n n ival at the Office of Lord Viscount Castfcreag/i, 
one of /us Majesty's Princijmt Secretaries oj Stale, from IJeufc- 
nant-dan rul Sir John Moore, KM . Commander in Chief of his 
Majesty's forces employed in Spuiu. 


Hoiiovonte, Doromlnr, 1B08- 

Si vce I had the honor to address you upon the 3 (ith, from Toro, 
the army lias been almost constantly matching through snow, and 
with eold that has been, utv intense. The weather, within these 
few (lavs, has turned to rain, which is much more uncomfortable 
than the cold, and has rendered the roads almost impassable. Oil 
ihe ‘21st, the anm reached Sahaguu; it was necessary to halt there 
in outer to r<d\*esh the men, and on account of provisions. The 
information I received was, that Marshal Soult was at Saldana 
with about 16,000 meu,with posts along the ri\er froiuGuarda to 
Carrion. 

The army was ordered to march in two columns at eight o'clock 
on the night of the 2 3d, to foice the bridge at Carrion, and from 
thence proceed to Saldana. At six o’clock that evening, I re¬ 
ceived iirformatioji that considerable reinforcements had arrived at 
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Carrion from Palencia, and a letter from the Marquis de la Ro- 
imina informed me, that the French were advancing from Madrid, 
either to Valladolid or Salamanca. It was evident that it was too 
late to prosecute the attempt upon Soult, that I must be satisfied 
with the diversion f had occasioned, and that I Jiad no time to 
lose to secure my retreat. 

The next morning, Lieutenant-General Hope, with his own 
division, and that of Lieutenant-General Fraser, inched to Ma- 
joiga. 1 sent Sii l)a\id Baird, with his division, to pas> lie river 
at Valmira, and followed Lieutenant-General Hope on the '2,0th, 
with the icsene and the light brigades, by Majoiga, Va Id eras, to 
Bciiovente. Tin* cavalry, under Lord Paget, followed the reserve 
on thc 26 ‘th; both t!ie latter coips entered this place yes today. 
We continue our man h on Aslorga. Generals Hope and Fiaser 
are already gone on ; Sir David Baird proceeds to-morrow' from 
Valencia; and I shall leave this, with the rcsei\o, at the same 
time; Lord Paget will lemuin with the cavalry, to give us nolite 
of the approach of the enemy; hitherto their infantry have not 
conic up, but they are near, and tin* cavalry is round us in 
great rnimbei.s; they aie checked by otir cavalry, which have ob¬ 
tained, by their spirit and enterprise, an ascendancy over that 
of the French, which nothing but gieat superiority of numbers on 
their pait will get the better of. 

The dneisiou made by our march on Sahagun, though at gieat 
risk to ourselves, has been complete; it leinaius to he seen what 
advantage the Spaniards in the South will he able to take of it; 
but the march of the French on Badajoz was stopped when its 
advanced ginud had readied Talavcha de la Heine, ami every 
thing disposeable is now turned in this direction. 

The only part of the army which has been hitherto engaged with 
the enemy, has been the cavalry, and is impossible for me to 
say too much in their praise. 1 mentioned to jour Lordship, in 
my letter of the 16 th, the success Brigadier-General Stewart had 
met with in defeating a detachment of cavalry at Kueda. Since 
that, lew days have passed without his taking or killing different 
paities of the French, generally superior in force to those which 
attacked them. On the march to Sahagun, Lord Paget had in¬ 
formation of six or seven hundred cavalry bung in that town. He 
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marched on the night of the 20tl», from sonic ullages vvht'^e he 
was posted, in front of the enemy, at Majorca, with the IOth and 

J 

15th Huzzars. The 10th inarched strait to the town, whilst 
Lord Paget, with the 15th, endeavoured to turn it. Vnfoihmalelv 
it fell in with a patrol, one of whom escaped, and gave the ahum. 
By this means the French had time to form on the outside of the 
town before Lord Paget got round. lie immediately charged 
them, beat them, and look from 110 to 1 >0 prisoners, amongst 
whom were two Lieutenant-Colonels and eleven oilicerx, with the 
loss on our part, of six or eight men, and perhaps twenty wounded. 

There have hem taken bv thecavaln from MX) to 50() Fmidi, 
besides a considerable number killed: —this since w r e begun our 
march from Salamanca. On his march from Sahagun, on the 
\?0th, Lord Paget, with two squadions of the K-lii, nf lacked a 
detachment of cavalry at Majorga, killed twenty, and took above 
100 prisoners. Our cavaliy is a cry superior in quality to any the 
French have; and llie right sj>irit has been infused into them by 
the e xample and inM ruction of their two leaders. Lord Paget and 
Briiradier-( leneral Stewart. 

i / 


As-lorg. 1 , Dircnibcr ;>J, 1808. 


t anived here yesterday. Major-General Fuzcr, with his divi¬ 
sion will be at Villa Franca this day, and will proceed cm to Lugo. 
Lieutenant-General Hope, with his division, stopped yesterday two 
leagues from tin's, and proceeds this morning, followed by Sir 
David Baird. The two flank brigades go by the road to Penfe- 
rada. I shall follow', with the reserve and cavalrv. to Villa 
Franca, either this night or to-morrow morning, according as I 
hear the approach of the French. The morning I marched from 
Benevcnte*, seven squadrons of Bonaparte’s Guards passed the 
river at a ford above the bridge. They were attacked by Briga¬ 
dier-Genet ai Stewart, at the head of the piquets of the J8lh, and 
3d German Light Dragoons, and driven across the ford. Their 
Colonel, a General of Division, Lefebrc, was taken, together with 


about 70 officers and men. 

The affair was well contested. The numbers vvitJi which Bri- 

/ 

gadier-General Stewart attacked were inferior to the French; it is 
the corps of the greatest character in their army; but the supe- 
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riorify of flic British, was, I am-told, very conspicuous. I inclose, 
for your Lordship’s satisfaction, Lord Paget’s report of it. 


Bencvonle, December 29, 1808L 


Sir, 


I have the honour to inform \ou, that about nine o’clock this 

i * 

morning t received a icpoit that the enemy’s cavalry was in the act 
of crossing the river at the ford near the bridge. I immediately 
sent down the piquets of the night, under Lieut ticmt-Coloiiel 
Otway, of the I8lh. Having left orders that the cavalry sh ould 
repair to their alarm posts, 1 went forward to reconnoitre, and 
found four squadrons of the Imperial Guards formed, and skir¬ 
mishing with the piquets and other cavalry in the act of passing. 
I sent for the 10th lluzzars, who, having arrived, Brigadier-!General 
Stewart immediately placed himself at the head of the piquets, and, 
with the utmost gallantry, attacked, 'flic loth Huz/uis sup¬ 
ported in the most perfect order. 

The result of the affair, as far as I have yet been able to collect, 
is about 30 killed, wounded, 7° prisoners, and about the saint* 
number of horses. 

It is impossible for me to avoid speaking in the highest terms of 
nil those engaged. Lieutenant-Colonel Otway and Major Bagwell 
headed the respective night piquets. The latter is slightly 
wounded. The utmost zeal was conspicuous in the whole of im 
Staff; and Lhad many Volunteers from head-quarters, and othei 
Officers of your army.—Amongst the prisoners is the (General of 
Division, Lefebre, (who commands the cavaliy ol^thc imperial 
Guard) and two Captains. Our loss is, I fear, nearly 50 men 
killed and wounded. I will send a return themomeut I can collect 
the icports. 

I have the honor to be, &c* 

(Signed) Paget, Lieutenant-General. 

To Lkutcnani-Gtrural Sir J. Moon, K.B. 

I have forwarded the prisoners to Baniza. On the other side of 
the river the enemy formed again, and at this instant three guns of 
Captain Donovan’s troop armed, which did considerable execiw 
tion. 
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CAPTURE OF GENERAL LEFEBVRE, 


Bxj 


Grin dale, a Private in tin 10th Dragoons. 


About one hundred and fifty of the 10th dra- 
goons, and the dragoons of the 7th, were suddenly 
opposed to about twelvd hundred of the enemy's 
cavalry, chiefly composed of fmperial Guards, well 
mounted, and commanded by Lefebvrc. The town 
of Berievente was at a short distance in the rear. 
As the British had the sagacity, in this instance, 
to destroy the bridge, the e.’.emv \vr>•;* (breed to 
wade through »)•' ..i.-r, which they did, with 

Cl’ 4/ 

great .ala by, for the purpose of compelling the 
British detachment to surrender. They advanced 
in one soi.nl and compact line against the British 
force, 'o salute them with a general volley from 
their carbines. The British, who were led on by 
Major Quintain of the 10th, resolutely awaited 
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their approach, and received their file, which, 
happily, did but little execution. The volley was 
no sooner given, than an order was issued for the 
British to chaige, which they did with that order 
and impetuosity which insured success. They cut 
thciy way completely through the enemy’s line, and 
then shewed a broad front to him in the opposite 
direction. The French, in the interim, having 
faced about, closed their ranks, and put themselves 
again in good order for the contest. A second 
charge was then made by the British, which was 
more successful than the former, for the French 
were thrown into confusion, and the carnage which 
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followed was terrible. It was at this time that 
Grisdale beheld the French Commander, accom¬ 
panied by two trumpeters, hurrying; front the held 
of action, and followed by two privates of the 7th, 
in hot, pursuit. The French Commander’s horse 
outstripped those of the trumpeters, as did Gris- 
dale’s those of the 7th ; sh that, as the General lost 
the companions of his flight, Grisdale had the 
good fortune to pursue him single-handed. The 
General fled along the serpentine margin of the 
river, and thereby lost much ground, of which 
Grisdale took advantage, and by cutting across from 
angle to angle, he at length, after a rapid chare of 
two miles, succeeded in getting in his front. The 
General now, from necessity, checked his horse; 
but betraying symptoms of resistance, Grisdale 
instantly levelled, and discharged his carbine, the 
ball of which slightly wounded his adversary on 
the cheek. Thus unsuccessful in his aim, Grisdale 


was preparing to defend himself with his sword, 
(his pistols having been previously discharged) 
when, to his surprise, he beheld JLefebvre throw 
his sword away, as a token of surrender. This 
gave Grisdale time to re-load his carbine, which 
having done, he advanced to the General, took the 
pistols from his holsters, the sash from about his 
waist, and having dismounted, snatched up the cast 
away sword ; then re-seating himself in the saddle, 
he turned the rein of the General’s bridle over the 
horse’s head, and so conducted him to the British 
army; the main body of which, at that time, was 
coming up. Grisdale had too much honest pride 
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to demand (he General’s watcli aiiil money, but si 
private of (lie Ttli„ who was less scrupulous and 
exalted in his idea*, did the General that favor 
before he reached the British lines. Grisdah* gave 
the sash, sword, and pistols, to his Colonel, (heigh) 
to have them transmitted to his beloved Com¬ 
mander, the Prince of Wales. Grisdale has re¬ 
cently been raised to the rank of corporal, as the 
lirst step only of more considerable promotion.—- 
He is an exceedingly well made, Audi looking man : 
his countenance is ruddy and expressive, and 
strongly indicates that he possesses that intrepid 
spirit which should, at all times, distinguish the 
Briton and the soldier. He is a native of Grace- 
stock, in Cumberland; his age is twenty-four. 
He has a mother living, to whom lie is most affec¬ 
tionately attached; and where tiliai piety exists, 
we seldom look for human courage in vain. 


Notwithstanding this coup d'eclat, it seemed des¬ 
tined that our retreat should be attended with e’very 
possible disadvantage that Nature could throw in 
our way. The weather was so inclement, that the 
oldest Galician living, does not remember so severe a 
season. Wind, rain, and even hail, pelted aroundus; 
and to add to our distresses, the greater part of the 
officers .had lost their cloaks, great coats, and linen, 
as the muleteers to whose care they were confided, 
had all scampered to the mountains on the approach 
of the French cavalrv, and left 200 of their mules 
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to be quietly plundered by the enemy ! Now, whe¬ 
ther this mishap arose from the suggestions of fear, 
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or hatred, or knavery, is yet undetermined. Some 
ot our dragoons endeavoured to drive those inde¬ 
pendent animals forward, but even file stroke of 
the sabre had no effect, when their masters had for- 

r 

saken them. Unhappily, they were not linguists, 
like Balaam’s appendage, and could not, or would 
not, comprehend the British word of connnand. 
Between Bencvente and Astorga, and Villa hi iu^aj 
and Lugo, the retreating army were literally com¬ 
pelled to cut a passage through the snow ! 


THE SPANISH LADIES. 

The Spanish ladies, in general, are petite, but 
lively, and by no means subject to those ungene¬ 
rous restrictions in social agency that they were 
in more remote times.—Their conversation is witty 
and agreeable, and their eyes both black and bril¬ 
liant, yet the contour of the face is not peculiarly 
striking; their similitude to the Portuguese is 
very apparent. 

Coming out of the church of Astorga, where 
I had been to witness the celebration of High 
Mass, I perceived a bona Dea cf more than or¬ 
dinary interest, tripping gracefully on a narrow 
path that meandered through the ordure of the 
streets, in blue satin pantoufles ; she was followed 
by an old attendant, or duenna, who carried a 
large rosary on Ber arm, and looked as devout as 
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Saitit Ursula; in penance. The younger female 
appeared to be made of “metal more attractive,” 
and not wholly unwilling to be a sinner in am¬ 
bush—ever and anon, she lifted up the angle uf the 
veil that concealed her beautv. and seemed to re- 
connoitre my person from under the pent-house 
of her eye; when she darted a glance of such fierce 
captivation; as might fascinate a trout in the 
stream. 

On her fair breast a sparkling cross slie wore. 

Which Jews might kiss, and Infidels adore* 

Hat ing some leisure; I slipped two pistorines into 
the old woman’s hand (which appeared to open; 
and receive the douceur, as it were by instinct). 
She understood my meaning, and allured me with 
her fan, to follow her: I obeyed her signals, until 
w r e arrived at a house in a narrow street, which I 
saw my charming incognita enter, as light as a 
fairy: the ancient lady continuing her silent in¬ 
structions, I followed them up stairs, into a spa¬ 
cious, but comfortless apartment: decorated with 
the portraits of an adust Bruno , and a noviciate 
nun : a few chairs, au immense marble slab, with 
massy gilt feet, a sofa, a chafing dish with the resi¬ 
duum of coals, yet warm, and a crucifix, and Sal¬ 
vator Mundi affixed in niche of the wall. 

I made my apology to the lady, in French, 
which luckily she understood perfectly well; and 
after desiring me to be seated, sfmke thus, be¬ 
fore the duenna :— ec Scnhor, you are a stranger, 
and a friend, and in sych characters you are eu- 
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titled to my respect; but as T perceive, by the non¬ 
chalance of your manner, that you may be inclined 
to think too lightly of my decorum, I must inform 
you that I have limits to my civilities: although I 
am not a sworn enemy to refined gallantry (here the 
duenna gave me a nod of encouragement); were 
there no fools enamoured of beauty, female repu¬ 
tation would not have sufibred in the contemplation 
of thp moralist; by giving them the custody of 
what they are unable to appreciate, their vanity 
becomes paramount, and the world hears that 
faux pas, which adds not to the health of the 
listener, while it abridges the circulation of joy. 
Discretion is the attribute of man, and although it is 
made but a minor virtue in the catalogue, it is fre¬ 
quently the guardian of all the rest; with it, the 
sensibilities of love arc never outraged; but with¬ 
out it, the finer threads of the heart become un- 
ravelled, and all its delicate texture falls to ruin! 

“ I have often pondered on the declaration of the 


French Censor— f Sans la discretion, 


la societe 


civile n’est qu' unefatigue ct un embarras; car iffant 


etre toujour* allcntif sur soi, pour nc ricn luisser 


echopper (levant des personnes iudijj'erentes, qui en 


pourrqient faire un mauvais usage , suit cn re- 
levant cc qu'on leur confte, on eny ajuutant dc leur 


chef dcs circumstances a qupi l’on n a jamais pense ’ 
At the conclusion of this polished quotation, 
she gracefully beckoned the ancient Sybil from the 
viranda, to retife, and prepare some chcsuuts and 
Malaga for the Cavalier. As the shc-dragon of re¬ 
putation receded, she gav^ me a kind of flying 
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courfesy, or Parthian salute: signifying, by the 
movement of her head, a species of congratulation 
at my r excellent good fortune. 

“ You may be surprised, Senhor,” continued 
the Donna, “ at this condescension ; but I view 
you in the light of a national deliverer !—You are 
a soldier and an Englishman, and must be noble 
and liberal by inheritance ; (here I bowed my 
head, and, 1 believe, blushed.) Iam a widow: 
my late husband was a Knight of the Holy Ghost— 
a Castilian by birth, and his honor was as spotless 
as Alpine snows ! IIow proud he would have been 
to have congratulated a magnanimous ally within 
his own walls !—That is a charming topaz on your 
ring, Senhor; the Princess of Monaco had its 
twin-brother.—I think it might fit my finger— 
with your permission— Lien oblige—Oh ! Jiclon .”— 
(Her e the MS. was obliterated.) 

While quartered at the convent of Sobrado, wc 
had frequently occasion to use the influence of the 
Monks, in proeufing some essential requisites for 
the sick ,* and to smoo.th and further our designs, 
we often visited the church during mass. On one 
of these events, a. gentleman, attached to the Com¬ 
missariat, observed an old woman, who was watch¬ 
ing him with more than common attention. As the 
devotees were retiring, she came up to the Officer, 
and tapping him gently on tlie shoulder with her 
fan, enquired, with a look of indescribable archness, 
“ if he was a Christian ? ” “ A Christian, Madam! ’* 
quoth he, ” certainly. Have you not seen me at 
mass?" “Ah! Senhor," replied the peery in- 
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quisitoress, I. a*n a Portuguese, and know the 
tricks of you Roisterers perfectly well; I fear this 
awakened piety is merely to bamboozle the Holy 
Fathers ! Tcnho me da qui vos via c.e, fax’ islo 
Sol para contenterc lus Padres santos!” 

On discoursing at Sobrado, with a contractor for 
the Alcaldi, he took occasion to observe, bv the 
way of flattery to our Government, that be knew 
very well most of the English were good Christians, 
(that is Catholics;) but were forced to deny their 
conviction, in order to hold places in the Church 
and State. “ King George himself,” continued he, 
in an elevated tone, is a true son of the church, 
but he is obliged to acquiesce in heresy, to conform 
to the desires of the vulgar !" 

A short time before we began our retreat to 
Vigo, I learned with surprise, that the Honorable 
Captain Percy, of the 26th foot, was confined with 
an intermittent fever, in the convent of Sobrado, 
and that he wanted certain comfofts: I immediately 
paid him a visit, and found hint in an attic cell, 
belonging to one of the monks, who was particu¬ 
larly attentive to him, as he had been informed 
that he was a branch of the illustrious house of 
Northumberland. While I was sitting by his bed¬ 
side, the philanthropic monk entered the cell in 
trembling perturbation, with a pallid countenance, 
and dishevelled hair; telling* us, that the French 
scoundrels were actually at Lugo; shortly after 
which, our olfactory nerves were supremely of¬ 
fended by effluvia evidently arising from the 



drapery of the affrighted priest! We both laughed 
heartily at the discomfited figure before us; but 
as a retreat became immediately necessary, f ques¬ 
tioned Captain Percy on his capability of under¬ 
taking the fatigues of the march, as the weather 
was singularly tempestuous; he quickly resolved 
on accompanying us, hut was so weak, that, he 

could not mount his liorsc, without the assistance 

« 

of his servant, and a muleteer. We lost sight of 
him in the first succeeding night, but afterwards 
had the good fortune to meet him at a small vil¬ 
lage, called Saint Gregorio, which is half way 
between Sobrado and St. Jago de Composlella; 
hut before our arrival at Saint Jago, we missed 
him again, although we had made so sure of his 
joining us, that we waited dinner for him at a 
frenchman’s hotel in that city ; but we never saw 
him from that time, and were apprehensive that 
he must have been so overborne by inconveniences 
and indisposition as to become a prisoner. 

On the 5th of January, General Fraser received 
an order from head-quarters to regain the Corunna 
road, instead of retreating to Vigo, agreeably to 
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the first determination. On this they returned to 
Lugo; but great numbers of the soldiers sunk in 
the road, through excess of fatigue. 

Nothing occurred of moment for several days, 
hut our minds were continually on the alert to as¬ 
certain wliat was necessary for the security of the 
army. 

On the 10th, wc Sent forward a sorjeant of the 
1st Royals, to obtain correct information from the 
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Commanding Officer at Betanzos. On the 11th, 
having suspicion as to the course of events, we ap¬ 
plied to the Alcalda of Sobrado for carts, to con¬ 
vey the sick away, in contemplation of unfavourable 
news, lie at first acceded to the proposition, but 
came in a short time after, i:i a state of alarm, 
and informed us that the peasants would not 
permit him to fulfil our demand. On this w«. pro¬ 
duced our pistols, one of which I gave to Lieute¬ 
nant F-, and girded on my sabre ; and at my 

recommendation, be ordered out a file of men, 
though they were principally feeble and in a con¬ 
valescent state, and ordered them to load before 
the mob. Then we proceeded to the fields, and, 
after a chace of two hours, we procured a sufficient 
number of bullocks and carts. 

The Serjeant returned on the 12th, with an 
order to proceed as last as possible to Corunna; 
but that being impracticable from the position of 


the enemy, we determined to go forthwith to Vigo, 
and departed the same day, at 5 P. M. 

In consequence of this order, we sent o(T the 
sick, in carts, by the direct road to Corunna; 
deeming it better that they should run the risk of 
being taken by the French, than perish by the 
neglect or increasing malignancy of the Spaniards. 
It .should he noted, that when our worthy and 
faithful allies of Sobrado, found that we were to 


retreat, they loaded us w ith the coarsest upbraid 
ings; and we saw this event in perspective so 
clearly, that we kept it a secret as long as possible. 
On sleeping at Caldos, on our way to Vigo, wc 
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took up our quarters at a sorry inrt, where they 
made us pay soundly for a villainous supper, and 
where [ was (lea-bitten, in the night, without in¬ 
termission. On summoning the hostess, < arly in 
the morning, to pav her the bill, she, had the civil 
effrontery to ask me, with a smile, if I hid not slept 
well in her posarfdj as it was noted over Spain, 
for excellent accommodation, by all travellers. I 
was so* provoked by her taunts and sneers at my 
chagrin, that I shewed her a part of my linen, by 
way of reply. Having smvevcd a portion of my 
chemise, through her spectacles, she calmly ob¬ 
served, that her beds were fatuous for their clean¬ 
liness, but that one flea was as bad as a million ! 

Sobrado is situated halfway between Lugo and 
St. Jago de Oompostella. We must here halt a 
moment, to make a slight climment upon the verity 

of the French bulletins; the 31st of which, states, 

■ 

“ That General Franehcsclii entered St. Jago, and 
found some magazines, and an English guard, which 
he look .”—On the 13th of January we were at 
St. Jago, where there was a magazine of provisions, 
but not one soldier to guard it: so that, though 
the French Government mav vouch loudiv for the 
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common truth of their bulletins, they must not 
contend sturdily for their correctness. 

On my return to St. Jago, I had full experience 
of the effects of liumau instability, so far as it is 
dependent upon good or bad fortune. On finding 
that the people of this town, had resisted the Com¬ 
missary in the ayt of destroying his stores, having 
oitly an opportunity to stave the rum casks, sub 
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silcntiOj I went to the Governor’s to procure flic 
keys, to get provision for a small detachment of 
men. and to render the rest unserviceable. I de¬ 
manded them at his irate, in the name of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty; but it was unavailing, as this 
heretofore most civil Governor, remained inac¬ 


cessible! Finding his vii ,;*>nons ob tinacy con¬ 
tinue^ I afiiimcd that if I did not receive the. keys 
in five minutes, 1 would break open the doors of 
the depot, which eventually I did ; and after gain¬ 
ing the supplies, marched olf for Saint Vigo, as 
there was no time to be lost on an emergency so 


pressing. 

Hearing by every succeeding courier, that the 
van of the French army was advancing, wc hastened 
on with little cessation, yet many of our men 
were so foot-worn and harrassed, that they threw 
themselves on the ground, and waited the caprice 
of Fortune! Shortly after wc had passed Itedon- 
hela, I first perceived, with emotions of gladness, 
a British seventy-four, riding at anchor, in Vigo- 
Bay, from which we were about four leagues dis¬ 
tant. It is needless to aver, how nimbly we tript 
over the intervening path. On our arrival at 
Vigo, wc reported ourselves to Brigadier-General 
Alton, w ho had then the command of thatstation. 

Vigo is situated on an eminence commanding 
the harbour, and is the neatest town that I have 
seen in Spain ; it resembles an English sea-port 
more than any other, though it is irregularly built. 
The fort is large, but out of repair. 

As the conduct of the people of this place was 
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v/iry equivocal, we deemed it prudent to conceal 
the actual motives for our embarkation as long” as 

O 

possible, and we found after, that such pu caution 
had been necessary. General Crawfurd’s brigade 
consisted now of about 2800 men.—Wc were taken 
on board 24 transports—the Alfred man of war, of 
74 guns, and the liindosfan store-ship, acting as 
convoy. 

1 have learned since I was at Vigo, that the 
'Bishop of Oporto would not suffer Sir Robert 
Wilson to get any more recruits, after he had 
raised 700 Portuguese with infinite assiduity; in 
pursuance of this treacherous conduct on the part 
of that wily prelate. Sir Robert marched the men 
away, that lie had thus enlisted, but has not since 
been heard of! So much for the moral honor of 
Monseigneur L’Evequc, our holy treasurer, and 
very good friend ; but the wise of other times have 
said, monachun nonfacit cueullus! 


MOVEMENTS OF THE MAIN ARMY 

•• 

(From the MSS. of another Officer .) 

A GALLANT AFFAIR BY THE SEVENTH DRAGOONS. 

On the 25th of December, Lieutenant-Colonel 

k 

Kerrison, of the 7th Light Dragoons, being stationed 
at Benevente, with a small advanced party of ten 
men, fell in with a piquet of the enemy’s cavalry^ 
consisting of fifteen privates and an officer. Each 
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party drew up in order to charge, when the twp 
officers singled eacli other out. The Frenchman 
made point at Colonel Kerrison, which, by a skil¬ 
ful management of his horse, he avoided, (though 
his jacket was torn by the blade): and, in the same 
moment, he gave his antagonist so severe-a blow 
with his sabre, across the forehead, as to bring 
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them both from their horses: the Frenchman.from 
the violence of the stroke, and Colonel Kerrison, 
from the violence of action. The men, in the* 
mean time, had been warmly engaged, in a slashing 
conflict, hand to hand; but the French now fled, 
leaving three dead on the field, and five prisoners, 
behind them. The Colonel’s men now came to his 
assistance, when, on raising him up, they found his 
arm had been broken by a blow given by his adver¬ 
sary, with the hilt of his sword ; but the French 
officer lay dead beside him. 

The following melancholy anecdote is a striking 
proof of the high state of discipline in which the 
Commander in Chief .held the army; and, not-* 
withstanding the instance was lamentable, it was 
deemed supremely necessary, to impress the country 
people with our determination to uphold a system 
of severe justice:— ' 

In the march from Astorga, four dragoons, who 
had not eaten bread for forty-eight hours, entered 
a merchant’s shop to cheapen some, which he re¬ 
fused to sell; when the poor fellows seized a loaf 
and a bit of bacon, which they ate raw. The 
merchant followed them to their quarters, and pre¬ 
ferred his complaint to Sir John Moore, who. 
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actuated by a laudable desire to maintain harmony 
with the Spaniards, told them that one must die. 
On this, the unhappy men drew straws, and he that 
drew the shortest was tied to a tree, and shot; 
.after which, all the regiments w ere marched in suc¬ 
cession round his body ! 

Yet, in despite of the efforts and w ise conduct 
of Sir John Moore and his Staff, such w as the flinty 
and unfeeling coin!net of the people towards us, 
that we were forced to break open many houses in 
search of those surcoifrs for the sick and the w eary, 
that we would gladly have paid for most liberally, 
lint as our men became stragglers, and ventured 
to snatch provisions in this predatory way, they 
were generally assassinated by the country people. 

1 saw many* of our soldiers throw themselves 

down bv the roadside, and declare their utter in- 
%/ 

ability to proceed farther; hoping, among the best 
points of a bad fortune, to be taken prisoners by 
the French, rather than full into the superstitious 
fangs of the enraged boors of Galicia; who became 
cruel and insolent in proportion as we became em¬ 
barrassed. 

During these transactions the affairs of the main 
army went on but inauspiciously. Whispers were 
circulating that Bonaparte had left Madrid, to 
circumvent our passage to the sea: advices came 
from Count de la llomana, expressing his appre¬ 
hension of the vast designs of the enemy, and the 
absolute necessity of retreating was now admitted 
by all—but the conviction was somew hat too late. 
The campaign now assumed such an aspect of 
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horror as might have struck the stoutest heart 
with despair ; the French were so close as to be 
able continually to harness our rear; the Spaniards 
in the van, were removing* every serviceable thing 
they could out of our way, with all the alacrity 
their native indolence would allow. The elements 
were warring against us with the utmost furv, and 
without intermission, for near three weeks! Mr”, 
women, and children worn out by unceasing fa¬ 
tigue, were lying down by the road side; some 
with the hope of renovating their strength that 
they might be able to proceed; others, in a slate 
of desperation, resolved to end their lingering suf¬ 
ferings, by passively awaiting death. But few of 
either of those distressed beings ever rose again: 
for those who proposed it, were so completely 
chilled and stiffened by lying on the wet ground 
during half an hour, with their clothes already 
drenched, and still exposed to a torrent of rain ; 
that, after a feeble attempt to rise, they w ould fall 
hack, and resign themselves to Heaven, without 
further struggle ! In this plenitude of woe, there 
was no hope of assistance from others, it being a 
task sufficient for the most hardy and athletic to 
preserve themselves. To complete the appalling 
spectacle, the road on each side was lined with 
dead horses; those poor beasts having been as much 
exhausted by exertion as the men, were shot, to 
prevent their falling to the* share of the enemy. 
This was a sorry sight, which the bulletins describe 
to have been so revolting to Bonaparte ! He, who 
could view, calm anti unmoved, fields strewn with 


human slaughter—lie,, whose voice, like the man¬ 
date of Bellona, makes carnage unrestricted; found 
his nature suddenly shocked, and his nerves thrill 
with tenderness at beholding the dead English 
horses! It certainly would lune been more con¬ 
siderate in us to have left them in return for those 
of the Imperial Guard which were taken at Benc- 
vente; but the English are savages and idolaters , 
and have no idea of such civil retribution. Such 
is the insinuation conveyed to the Spaniards by the 
spirit of that bulletin, which atfects to explain this, 
lamented event: though with the usual French 
dexterity, those sentiments arc given to the Spa¬ 
niards as their own effusions :—They are made to 
consider this circumstance as a sort of religions 
sacrifice, to appease Almighty vengeance, and im¬ 
plore safe conduct to our ships. They are made 
to deduce from it, ” very strange and unfavourable 
ideas of the religion of England.” It must be 
confessed, if there is little grace, yet there is much 
political science in this manoeuvre; for of all the 
arms he can turn against us, this is the most 
powerful he can weild, in such countries as Spain 
and Portugal. Napoleon understands human na¬ 
ture well, and calculates with particular precision 
on the bigotry and superstition of the people he 
would cajole. 

The military chest, in the retreat of our army, 
towards Astorga, contained dollars to the amount 
of a£600,000, and about £ 15,000 in gold coin. It 
was thrown into rivers, caverns, and over the clefts 
of precipices to prevent its falling into the hands 
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of the enemy; and to this circumstance was im¬ 
putable the loss of our men: many having 
dropped behind, under various pretences, in the 
hope of recovering part of the specie so disposed 
of, who were afterwards unable to regain their 
respective corps. 

According to the Twenty-eighth French Bulletin, 

1,800,000 francs of this treasure, have fallen into 

« 

the hands of the enemy. 

It was the opinion of several officers of distinc¬ 
tion, that had the hills commanding the passes, 
between Lugo and Villa Franca, been furnished 
wiih artillery; it would have been utterly imprac¬ 
ticable for the French, notwithstanding their su¬ 
perior forces, to have penetrated by that, route, 
upon the rear of our army. And this opinion re¬ 
ceived a sanction so impressive, that mules were 
actually purchased at Lugo, for the purpose of 
carrying up light artillery to those eminences; but 
the measure was abandoned from some unknown 
cause! 

Had those passes been fortified, we should not 
probably have lost a single soldier at Corunna, at 
least by the sword of the enemy; but this pre¬ 
caution having been neglected in the advance of 
our army, it became impossible to effect it during 
the retreat, as the impulse of consternation was 
too powerful to admit the intervention of method. 
All the information that we received respecting the 
enemy, was false and overcharged; but we had 
solid reason to know, that all our movements were 
faithfully conveyed to Madrid. 
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From llie same fatal source of false confidence, 
arose the capital neglect of not getting the harbour 
of Ferrol, with the whole of the squadron. The de¬ 
meanour of the Spaniards did not warrant this ex¬ 
cess of complaisance; and the conduct of the pea¬ 
santry was hostile in the extreme; they oven po¬ 
niarded and hung several of our brave fellows 
wherever they could find them straggling after 
food or beverage. Their reproaches were of the 
most bitter and mortifying nature, and I was often 
happy that the army did not understand them.— 
The women and children attached to the expedi¬ 
tion suffered inconceivable miseries; and several 
dashing elegantes, w'ho had quitted the safe re¬ 
gions of Mary-le-bonne, to follow the fortunes of 
the war, with their dear friends, were despoiled of 
their accustomed influence ; as those who had cap ¬ 
tivated so many, were themselves made captives. 

It is a fault applicable fo a British army, that 
they generally have too much baggage, but this 
love of personal comfort, proved of no avail in 
fhis unhappy retreat; the baggage of the officers 
had been mostly left with the mules on the road, 
and all the minor finery was of course left behind. 
Ghent ruffles, silk hose, shirts, and shirties fell 
into Gallic hands ; and so reduced were the mili¬ 
tary gentlemen in the essential points of drapery, 
that many of them did not change their linen, in 
a hard passage from Astorga to Plymouth; which, 
added to the common necessity of sleeping every 
night, for several weeks, under the cauopy of hea¬ 
ven, made their situation unenviable. 

* 



When the van of our army arrived at Corunna, 
they proceeded to embark as fast as possible; but 
on the morning of the 15th of January, the enemy 
took such a position in our front, as made it neces¬ 
sary to resist, and a battle took place on the en¬ 
suing day. 


Official Account of the Battle of Corunna. 

UOWNINC-STREET, JANUARY 24, 1809- 

The Honorable Captain Hope arrived late last night, with a Dis¬ 
patch from Lieut . Hen. Sir David Baird , to Lord Viscount 
Castlercagh , one of his Majesty s Principal Secretaries of State, 
oj which the following is a copy : 

His Majestyh* Ship Ville dc Paris, at Sea, 
MY LORD, ^ January 18 , 1809. 

By the much-lamented death of Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Moore, who fell in action with the enemy on the 16th instant, it 
has become my duty to acquaint your Lordship, that the French 
army attacked the British troops in the position they occupied in 
front of Corunna, at about two o'clock in the afternoon of that 

A severe wound, which compelled me to quit the field a short 
time previous to the fall of Sir John Moore, obliges me to refer 
your Lordship for the particulars of the action, which w as long and 
obstinately contested; to the enclosed report of Lieutenant-General 
Hope, who succeeded to the command of the army, and to whose 
ability and exertions, in direction of the ardent zeal and uncon¬ 
querable valour of his Majesty’s troops, is to be attributed, under 
Providence, the success of the day, which terminated in the com¬ 
plete and entire repulse and defeat of the enemy, at every point of 
attack. 
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The Honorable Captain Gordon , my Aid-du-Camp, will have 
the honor of delivering this dispatch, and will be able to give your 
Lordship any further information which may be required. 

I have the honor to be, \.t. 

D. Baird, Lieutenant-General. 
Right Hon . Lord Viscount Castkrcngh , 

Iii& Majesty\ Ship Audacious, oil Corunna, 
SIR, January 10, 1000 

In compliance with the desire contained in your communication 
of yesterday, I avail nnself of the first moment l have been able 
to command, to detail to you the occurrences of the action which 
took place in front of Corunna, on the Kith instant. 

It will be in your recollection, that about one in the afternoon 
of that day, the enemy, who had in 1 he morning receded rein¬ 
forcements, and who had placed some guns in front of the right 
and left of his line, was observed to be moving troops towards his 
left flank, and forming various columns of attack at that extremity 
of the strong and commanding position, w hich, on the morning of 
the 15th, he had taken in our immediate front. 

This indication of his intention was immediately succeeded by 
the rapid and determined attack which he made upon your division, 
which occupied the light of our position. The events which oc¬ 
curred during that period of the action you are fully acquainted 
with. The first effort of the enemy was met by the Commander 
of the Forces, and by yourself’ at the head of the 42d regiment, 
and the brigade under Major-General Lord William Bentinck. The 
village on your right became an object of obstinate contest. 

I lament to say, that soon after tnc severe wound which deprived 
the army of your services, Lieutenant-General Sir John Mooie, 
who had just directed the most able disposition, fell by a cannon 
shot. The troops, though not unacquainted with the irreparable 
loss they had sustained, were not dismayed, but, by the most 
determined bravery, not only repelled every attempt of the enemy 
to gain ground, but actually forced him to retire, although he had 
brought up fresh troops in support of those originally engaged. 

The enemy, finding himself foiled in every attempt to force the 
right of the position, endeavoured by numbers to turn it. A judi¬ 
cious ami well-timed movement, which was made by Major-Gene* 

£ 3 
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ral Paget, with the reserve, which corps had moved out of its 
cantonments to support the right of the army, by a vigorous attack, 
defeated this intention- The Major-General, having pushed for¬ 
ward the 95th (ritle corps) and 1st battalion 32d regiments, drove 
the enemy before him, arid, in his rapid and judicious advance, 
threatened the left of the enemy's position. This circumstance, with 
the position of Lieutenant-General Frazer’s division, (calculated to 
give still further security to the right of the liue) induced the 
enemy to relax his efforts in that quarter. 

They were, however, more forcibly directed towards the centre, 
where they were again successfully resisted by the brigade under 
Major-General Manningham, forming the left of your division, and 
a part of that under Major-General Leith, forming the right of 
the division under my orders. 

Upon the left, the enemy at first contented himself with an attack 
upon our piquets, which, however, in general maintained their 
ground. Finding, however, his offoits unavailing on the right and 
centre, he seemed determined to render the attack upon the left 
more serious, and had succeeded in obtaining possession of the 
village through which the great road to Madrid passes, and which 
was situated in front of that part of the line. From this post, 
however, he was soon expelled, with considerable loss, by a gallant 
attack of some companies of the second battalion 1 till regiment, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Nicholl* ; before live in the evening, we 
had not only successfully repelled every attack made upon the posi¬ 
tion, but had gained ground in almost all points, and occupied a 
more forward line than at the commencement of the ac tion, whilst 
the enemy confined his operations to a cannonade, and the fire of 
his light troops, with a view to draw off his other Corps. At six 
the tiring entirely ceased. The different brigades were re¬ 
assembled on the ground they occupied in the morning, and the 
piquets and advanced posts resumed tlicrr original stations- 

Notwithstanding the decided and marked superiority which at 
this moment the gallantry of the troops had given them over an 
enemy, who, from his numbers, and the commanding advantages 
of his position, no doubt expected an easy victory, I did not, on 
reviewing all circumstances, conceive that I should be warranted 
in departing from what I knew was the fixed and previous deter- 
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initiation of the late Commander of the Forces, to withdraw the 
army on the evening of the loth, for the purpose of embarkation; 
the previous arrangements for which had already been made by 
his order, and w ere in fact far advanced at the commencement of 
the action. The troops quitted their position about ten at night, 
with a degree of order that did them credit. The whole of line 
artillery that remained unembarked having been withdrawn, the 
troops followed in the order prescribed, and marched to their re¬ 
spective points of embarkation in the town and neighbourhood of 
Corunna. Hie piquets remained at their posts until five on the 
morning of the 17 th, when they were also withdrawn, w ith similar 
orders, and without the enemy having discovered the movement. 

By the unrcinitted exertion of Captains the Honorable H. Cur* 
zon, Gossclin, Boys, Rainier, Serrett, Hawkins, Digby, Carden, 
and Mackenzie, of the Royal Navy, who, in pursuance of the 
orders of Rear-Admiral de Courcy, were entrusted with the ser¬ 
vice of embarking the army; and in consequence of the arrange* 
meats made by Commissioner Bowen, Captains Bow en and Shep¬ 
herd, and the other agents for transports, the whole of the army 
was embarked with an expedition which has seldom been equalled. 
With the exception of the brigades under Major-Generals Hill and 
Beresford, which were destined to remain on shore, until the 
movements of the enemy should become manifest, the whole was 
afloat before day-light. 

The brigade of Major-General Beresford, which was alternately 
to form our rear-guard, occupied the land front of the town of 
Corunna; that under Major-General Hill was stationed in reserve 
on the promontory in rear of the town. 

The enemy pushed his light troops towards the town soon after 
eight o'clock in the morning of the 17th, and shortly after oc* 
cupied the heights of St. Lucia, which command the harbour. 
But notwithstanding this circumstance, and the manifold defects of 
the place; there being no apprehension that the rear-guard could 
be forced, and the disposition of the Spaniards appearing to be 
good, the embarkation of Major-General Hill's brigade was com¬ 
menced, and completed by three in the afternoon; Major-General 
Beresford, with that zeal and ability which is so well known to 
yourself and the whole army, having fully explained, to the satis* 
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faction of the Spanish Governor, the nature of our movement, and 
having made every previous arrangement, withdrew his corps from 
the land front of the town, soon after dark, and was, with all the 
wounded that had not been previously moved, embarked before 
one this morning. 

Circumstances forbid us to indulge the hope, that the victory 
with which it lias pleased Providence to crown the efforts of the 
array, can be attended with any very brilliant consequences to 
Great Britain. It is clouded by the loss ol one of her bca! soldiers. 
It has been achieved at the termination of a long and harrassing 
service. The superior numbers, and advantageous positions of the 
enemy, not less than 1 he actual situation ol this army, did not 
admit of any advantage heiug leaped from sucass. It must he, 
however, to you, to the at my, audio our country, the sweetest 
reflection, tiiat the lustre of the British arms has been maintained 
amidst many disadvantageous circumstances. The army, which 
had entered Spain amidst the fairest prospects, had no sooner com- 
pie ted its junction, than, owing to the multiplied disasters that 
dispersed the native armies arouud us, it was left to its own re* 
sources. The advance of the British corps from the Duero, af¬ 
forded the best hope that the South of Spain might be relieved; 
but this generous effort to saw the unfortunate people, also afforded 
the enemy the opportunity o, meeting every effort of lhs nume¬ 
rous troops, and concentrating : d his principal resources for the 
destruction of the oulv regular force in the North of Spain. 

You are well awaits with what diligence this system has been 

pursued. 

These circumstances produced the necessity of rapid and bar- 
rassing inarches, which had diminished the numbers, exhausted the 
strength, and impaired the equipment of the army. Notwith¬ 
standing all these disadvantages, and those more immediately 
attached to a defensive position, which die imperious necessity of 
covering the harbour of Corunna for a time had rendered indis¬ 
pensable to assume, the native and undaunted valour of British 
troops was never more conspicuous, and must have exceeded what 
even your own experience of tiiat invaluable quality, so inherent in 
them, may have taught you to expect. When every one that had 
an opportunity seemed to vie in improving it, it is difficult for me. 
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in making this report, to select particular instances for your ap¬ 
probation. The corps chiefly engaged, were the brigades under 
Major-Geiierals Lord William Bentinck, and Manningham, and 

Leith; and the brigade of Guards, under Major-General Warde. 

* 

To these officers, and Iho troops under their immediate outers, 
the greatest praise is due. Major-General Hill and Colonel Catlin 
Craufurd, with their brigades, on the left of the position, ably 
supported their advanced posts. The brunt of the action fell 
upon the tth, 42d, 50th, and 81st regiments, with paits of the 
brigade of Guards, and the 26 th regiment. From Lieutenant- 
Colonel Murray, Quarter-Master-General, am! the Oiliccrs of the 
general Staff, 1 received the most marked assistance. 1 hud reason 
to regret, that the illness of Brigadier-General Clinton, Adjutant- 
General, deprived me of his aid. I was indebted to Brigadier- 
General Slade, during the action, for a zealous offer of his per¬ 
sonal services, although the cavalry were embarked. 


The greater part of the fleet having gone to sea yesterday even¬ 
ing, the whole being under weigh, and the corps in the embarka¬ 
tion necessarily much mixed on board, it is impossible at present 
to lay befoiC you a return of our casualties. I hope the loss in 
numbers is not so considerable as might lni\e been expected. If 
I was obliged to form an estimate, I should say, that I believe it 
did not exceed in killed and wounded from seven to eight hundred; 
that of the enemy must remain unknown, but many circumstances 
induce me to rate it at nearlv double the above number. We 
have some prisoners, but l have not been able to obtain an account 
of the number; it is not, however, consideiuble. Several Officers 


of rank have fallen or been wounded, among whom I am only at 
present enabled to stale the names of Lieutenant-Colonel Napier, 
92 d regiment. Majors Napier and Stanhope, 50th regiment, killed; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Winch, 4lh regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel Max¬ 


well, 26 th regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel Fane, 5.9th regiment, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Griffith, Guards, Majors Miller and Williams, 
81st regiment, wounded, 

To you, who are well acquainted with the excellent qualities of 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Moore, I need not expatiate on the 
loss the army and his country have sustained by his death. His 
fall has deprived me of a valuable friend, to whom long experience 
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of his worth had sincerely attached me. But it is chiefly on public 
grounds that I must lament the blow. It will be the conversation 
of every one who loved or lespected his manly character, that, after 
condm tin" the army Ihrougli an aid nous retreat with consummate 

firmness, he lias terminated a career of distinguished honor by a 

* 

death that has given the enemy additional reason to respect the 
name of a British soldier. Jake the immortal Wolfe, he is snatched 
from his country at an early period of a life spent in her service ; 
like Wolfe, his last moments were gilded by the prospect of suc¬ 
cess, and cheered by the acclamation of victory; like Wolfe, also, 
bis memory will for ever remain sacred in that country which he 
sincerely loved, and w hii h he had so faithfully served. 

It remains for me only to expicssiuy hope that you will speedily 
he restored to the service of jour country, and to lament the un¬ 
fortunate circumstance that removed you from your station in the. 
field, and threw the momentary command into far less able hands. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

John Hopk, Lieutenant-General 
To Lieuiemnt-Gentral Sir D. Baird, <Sfr. Sfc. 


At the commencement of the action. Marshal 
Soult brought two field-pieces and a howitzer to 
bear upon the van of the British division, which 
galled the men exceedingly, who were waiting 
with throbbing pulses, for the signal to attack; 
which, being given, the 42d, 14th, 95th, and 32d, 
rushed on the enemy with fixed bayonets, and drove 
them up au acclivity with great slaughter. 

As night alone prevented the continuance of the 
fight, we made fires on the field of battle to delude 
the enemy, and retire into Corunna to prepare for im¬ 
mediate embarkation. I saw Sir J. Moore at the time 
1 

he received his mortal wound; he clung momenta¬ 
rily to the mane of his horse, and then sunk by the 
tight side: various field-officers hurried to assist 


their general, but he felt (he impossibility of con¬ 
tinuing the command; he was carried oil* by si* 
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privates of the gallant 42d, and rested upon a 
stone, about a mile in distance from (he roar of 
the army; while they remained there, two shells 
struck the stone. 

Sir David Baird lost his arm by a cannon ball, 
nearly at the same lime; he desired to have bis 
shattered limb amputated on the spot, hut the 
surgeons prevailed on him to be conveyed (o Co¬ 
runna. 


PARTICULARS OF SIR JOHN MOORE’s DEATH. 

By an Eye Witness. 

“ I met the general on (be evening of the 16th 
Instant, as some soldiers were bringing him to 
Corunna, supported in a blanket, with sashes. He 
knew me immediately, though it was almost dark; 
squeezed me by the band, and said, ‘ Do not leave 
me.’—Tic spoke to the surgeons on their examining 
his wound, but was in such pain lie could say but. 
little. After some time he seemed very anxious 
to speak to me; and at intervals, expressed himself 
as follows:—The first question he asked was— 
'Are (he French beaten?—which enquiry he re¬ 
peated to all those he knew, as they entered the 
room. On being assured by all, that the French 
were beaten, he exclaimed — e I hope the people of 
England will be satisfied. I hope my country will do 




me justice. You will see my friends as soon as 
you possibly can—tell them every thing—say to 
my mother— (here his voice failed him) —Hope— 
Hope—I have much to say., bu^ cannot get it out. 
Is Colonel Graham, and are all my Aidcs-de- 
Carnp, well ?—1 have made my will, and have re¬ 
membered my servants.—Colborne has my will, 
and all my papers.’ 

“ Major Colborne (his principal Aid-du-Camp,) 
then came into the room—he spoke most kindly 
to him, and then said to me, ' Remember, you go 

to-, and tell him it is my request, and that / 

expect he will befriend Major Colborne-—he has 
been long with me, and I know him most worthy 
of it.’ He then again asked Major Colborne if 
the French were beaten; and on being told they 
were repulsed on every point, he said it was a 
great satisfaction in his last moments, to know he 
had beat the French. 

" 'Is General Paget in the room?’—On my 
telling him he was not, he said, ' Remember me to 
him.—I feel myself so strong, I fear I shall be 
long dying: I am in great pain.’ 

" He then thanked the doctors for their atten¬ 
tion. 

" Captains Percy and Stanhope came into the 
room, he spoke kindly to both, and asked Percy if 
all his Aides-de-Camp were well. He pressed my 
hand close to his body, and in a few minutes died 
without a struggle. 

" He said to me, while the surgeons were 
examining his wound— ' You know I have always 
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wished to die this way .'—As far as f can recollect, 
this is every thing he said, except asking to be 
placed in ail easier posture.” 

The late gallant and much lamented Sir Jolm 
Moore, was the brother of Captain Graham 
Moore, of the Marlborough, of <4 guns, and son 
of the celebrated Dr. Moore. He was about 47 
years of age, and had greatly distinguished himself 
in his profession, particularly in Egypt.” 

Sir John Moore was buried in his clothes, and 
without a coffin, in a grave dug by the hands of 
the officers of his Staff, in one of the bastions of 
the fort of Corunna: as the superstition of the 
Chapter would not permit the remains of this 
gallant gentleman, to be interred in the cathedral. 
One of his brave companions in arms, might have 
said indignantly to the Monk, on this occasion, 

# 

I tell thee, churlish priest, he. w ill a millistring 
Angel be, when thou licst howling. 

Thus glorious has been the termination of this 
hero's existence. He died like a Roman, in the 
best days of her Republic, on the field of battle, 
and in the service of his country: Cornelia would 
have wept over the ashes of such a son! 

On the 16th January, at Corunna, a young 
Devonshire lad, who had been wounded, offered 
a Spanish boatman half a dollar, to convey him on 
board. The Spaniard insisted on a dollar, which 
the other promised on his arrival at the ship. 
Coming alongside, he gave the half dollar, and 



was proceeding up the ship’s side, when the boat¬ 
man drew a poniard, and stabbed him aslant the 
ribs, but not dangerously; on this, a tar, who saw 
the transaction from the vessel, jumpt into the 
boat, and threw the cruel ally overboard! 

The conduct of Sir Samuel Hood, in accelerat¬ 
ing the embarkation, was supremely laudable. 
By his judicious and spirited arrangements, we 
saved many men. He received several hundreds 
on board the Barfleur, and his crew and boats 
were continually on the alert to render service. 

Thus fatally ended an Expedition which has cost 
the British Government and the Nation twenty 
millions sterling, and the greater part of20,000men, 
hors dc combat; that is, in killed, wounded, drown¬ 
ed, and misssing !—The armament was sent forth 
with the approbation of every unthinking man; and 
those who thought, were compelled to be silent dur¬ 
ing the whirlwind of an unfounded preparation.— 
I knew Spain, and the people well, and prophesied 
every evil that occurred, without any supernatural 
pretensions whatever. 

It is imperatively essential that a general alter¬ 
ation should take place in the appointment of ano¬ 
ther Commissariat, and in its management, when 
appointed. Each Administration are bound, by a 
sacred duty which they owe to their country, to 
relax in that system of patronage which would 
make the place suit the agent, and not the agent 
suit the place. We are not disposed to offend, we 
are only disposed to do good.—How absurd, how 
deadly was it to the well-being of the army, to 
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depute men as Commissaries to Sp'ain, who were 
ignorant of the language of that nation! How 
were they to bargain for, and examine stores, 
who knew not the nomenclature of the articles?— 
Shall the uurazored, untraveilcd relatives or de¬ 
pendants of a few incn in power, be heedlessly 
thrust into situations of such deep responsibility; 
as to include, not merely the comforts, but (as 
it has been proved in this Narrative,) the very ex¬ 
istence of our brave countrymen, while struggling 
with difficulties in a foreign land?—Forbid it 
justice, and forbid it humanity!—It is a system 
that vitiates the heart’s blood of enterprise.—It is 
an abomination in the scale of authority, and must 
be reformed altogether. 

At the close of a retreat such as this, who would 
have considered it possible for the British to rally, 
and repel the enemy with such complete effect ? 
This fact affords a proof, that had they been brought 
up to the charge while their physical strength was 
full and ardent, and before the native armies were 
dispersed ; that the epithet of folly would not, have 
been applicable to this expedition, at least to the 
extent it now is. 

Having taken our degrees in the schools of expe¬ 
rience and disaster, we ought to listen no more to 
the ruinous delusions of unaccredited hope. We 
should rest convinced of the impossibility of our 
succeeding on the peninsula of the Continent, in 
offensive or defensive measures. Our manners and 
language are so distinct as to preclude a chance of 
cordial co-operation, an any thing like a general 
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scale; but, above all, the grand and insurmountable 
obstacle of religion will be ever opposed to such a 
desirable combination of interests. Away then 
with the artifices of those who will continue to 
prattle about the unsubdued enthusiasm of the 
Spaniards, by way of encouraging fresh efforts, 
and calling forth fresh sacrifices in a fruitless cause. 
We have offered victims enough upon the altars of 
their prejudices, and it is now time that the im¬ 
molation should cease. If such spirits be honest, 
they arc dangerous deludcrs, arid do not understand 
the interests of their country. 

Let the good people of Britain be assured that 
this enthusiastic feeling, the fine sense of honour, 
and the high chivalrous spirit which has been 
so long attributed to the Spaniards! and made 
the burden of English ballads for the last twelve¬ 
months, exists only in their romances and their 
conversation; or in that of their partizans here, 
who are led to assert such shadowy and pre¬ 
sumptive ideas from sinister motives. If ever 
their nation possessed those attributes of sub¬ 
limated honor, the sacred impulse is now wholly 
dissipated. They are not only actuated by a grand 
principle of deception towards us, from sordid 
motives, but that principle is kept alive, and sti¬ 
mulated by the suggestions of malice, and the de¬ 
sire of revenge. Their watch-word against us‘is, 
“ Remember to return us the four frigates; but 
how will you return the murdered innocents!” 
This was literally the language they vociferated to 
cheer us on our retreat, and tile-more justice there 
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may be in this requisition, the more dread ought 
we to have of lending ourselves to a feigned 
friendship, where we are aware some reason exists 
to cherish an unforgiving disposition, from the 
experimental philosophy, which we have so deeply, 
but disastrously acquired in Spain; and from every 
consequent reflection that arises on the subject, 
wo must be convinced, (if the power to be con¬ 
vinced is in our system,) that should we have the 
weakness to offer ourselves again, as the instru¬ 
ments of a Spanish party, nothing but evil and 
overthrow is to be expected in the issue. 

Had General Moore’s last dispatches been pub¬ 
lished by Government, they might have rendered 
some of these remarks unnecessary, as it is under¬ 
stood that they embraced a most comprehensive 
view of the various situations in which our army 
was placed, from the moment of its entrance into 
Spain, to the time when it became necessary to re¬ 
treat. They would give an account, by no means 
flattering, of the means and disposition, the cha¬ 
racter and resolution of the people of Spain. 
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BROAD HINTS 

FOR 


TUK TRANSPORT BOARD. 


J.et t!< -erred rniMia: fall on the masters of the 
transput: 1 *, vim, for the greater part, betrayed the 
extreme of ignorance and cowardice: manv of 
them, as I vs as credibly informed, (and which in¬ 
formation JjiOj been supported by the public prints,) 
were so harrowed with terror at the first fire of 
tin; French, from the heights, into the harbour of 
formula; that they cut their cables, and having no 
sail set, run on shore. Five vessels were stranded ; 
two of which, however, by the gallantry and skill 
of a midshipman and boat’s crew of the JBarflcur, 
were manned and brought out, from between the 
teeth, as t may say, of the French batteries ! 

For the sake of humanity, the general had con¬ 
duct and want of skill of these people, ought to 
be placed in a true light .—to h ad to it. in one in¬ 
stance, T shall relate the most striking occurrences 
of my passage home from Vigo, on board the brig 
transport. Success, Captain*-. On the morn¬ 

ing of the 2!s( January ISO!), at eight P. M". the 
Allied, our commodore, made the signal to get under 
weigh. W e weie the last to get our anchor up, and 
before we had got half wav down the bay,the Alfred, 
end all the other transputts had brought up at its 
extremity, under a ledge of high rocks: the wind 
having suddenly shifted, and was then blowing a 

gale, nearly in, from the E.S.E. We were on the 
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starboard tack, and making much lee-wav, towards 
the northern shore, which rounds to t!ie opening 
of the bav; when finding wo could not reach 
down, the ship was put in slays, but would not go 
about; in this moment. I perceived our captain to 
be a rank coward, and no seaman ; for instead of 
instantly ordering the "vessel to bo brought round, 
be (juittod tbe helm and ran forward, seemingly in 
a state of distraction, and with his hands clasped, 
and uplifted, exclaimed, c ' (food (iod, what is the 
matter with the'■hip!” The mate, however, who, 
though a very old rum, possessed, much more pre¬ 
sence of mind and know ledge than his rhi'-f; he 
seized the tiller, and got tiie sails full, ju-t in 
time to prevent our going on shore ! 

On pm suing our voyage, t constantly observed, 
that when anv <■ dreation of had wcatiier meni- 
lo-ted itself, the (^plain's countenance would im- 
mediatcly announce the inward perl'M'hoion of 
his mind; and that he usual !y rt tired to his ir talc?- 

a 

room, whore, having remained some- time, lie 
would come forth, evidently much f-udsiied ; but 
as I could not persuade myself liial. the force of 
his devotion tended to the security of ilie ship, I. 
was curious to ascertain the exact nature of it; 
when watching him narrowly on one of those oc- 
casions, t perceived him in the attitude of prayer ; 
with liis mouth piously applied to the capacious 
embouchure of a two gallon stone bottle, which 
was poised on his sea-chest: and from its contents 
f found he derived the most spirituous consolation. 
Fearing, however, that the extremity to which he 

17 
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pushed this devout exercise, might place us like¬ 
wise in some danger ; with the concurrence of my 
brother officers, I ordered him forty-eight hours 
of solitary reflection in his cabin; at 'he end of 


which time, having expressed his sincere conviction 


of his impropriety, we suffered him to resume his 


functions; by which means we obtained an addi¬ 


tional proof of his superior nautical attainments. 
The next morning, about seven, we made land. 


when enquiring of him what land he deemed it, he 
replied, f ‘ It is no part of England, sir; it is an 


inland; and L rather think, Guernsey or Jersey ! ” 
On looking out, about live minutes after, I plainly 
discovered the Needle Rocks, nearly a-hcad of us, 
at about two miles distance; yet what rendered 
this man's ignorance the more offensive and aggra¬ 
vating, w as, his having had the effrontery to lind 
fault with the conduct of the Captain of the Al¬ 
fred, for steering too far to the eastward ; and as¬ 


serting broadly, that not one in ten of the Captains 
of the Royal Navy, knew how to keep the ship’s 


way. 

After this, shall we affect to wonder that so 
many of our expeditions are unhappily chequered 
by shipwrecks; and our shores covered with tlie 
dead bodies of our heroes; when the. lives of Bri¬ 
tish subjects are entrusted so lightly, not to say 
wantonly, to creatures of this mould ! 

Qucrc. Why do not these men pass a regular 
examination at the Transport Board, before they 
are entrusted with the command of a ship in its 
service ? 
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BATTLE OF CORUNNA. 


Notes of the Moniteur upon Genera! Hopes lifter to Sir David 

Band, puUished m the London Gazette Extraouhnury of 

January 2*, 1809- 

[We must not be surprized that the facts are perverted, as it is 
the policy of nations to exaggerate their successes, but not to 
register their defeats.] 

Gazette. —" The troops, though not unacquainted with 
the ineparablc loss 1 In v had sustained, were not dismayed, but 
by the most determined bravery, not only repelled every attempt 
ot theuirmy to gain gtound, but actually forced him to re¬ 
tire,” &u\ 

Moniteur.— “ The whole of this is false.— Sir John Moore 
was wounded as he was endeavouring to stop the. flight of his 
troops. The French, at least in their serious attacks, were not 
repulsed at any one point.” 

Gazette.— “ From this post, however, he was soon expelled, 
with considerable loss, by a gallant attack of some companies of 
the 2 d battalion of the 14lh regiment, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nicholls” 

Monitkvk.—“ This Lieutenant-Colonel Nicholls must have 
been a Rolando, if with some companies of the 14th regiment, 
he had retaken a village which was the principal object of con¬ 
test. This pat t of the account certainly did not come from Sir 
John Hope, it is,* doubtless, the production of the same pen 
that has made Europe acquainted with the details of the famous 
battle ol Runt oval.'* 

Gazeme.- Be foie five in the evening, we had not only 
successfully icpelled every attack made upon the position, but 
had gained giound in almost all points,” 8cc. 

MoMTiiUK.— <k This is false, most false.—The village was 
carried and maintained possession of by the French. The Eng¬ 
lish were driven from all their positions; but the action having 
begun only at three o’clock* and. it being dark at five, our sharp¬ 
shooters, after repelling the enemy, and passing over several 
walls of the gardens that surround Corunna, were necessarily 
obliged to halt.” 

Gazette.—" The troops quitted their position about ten at 
night, with a degree of order that did them credit.” 

Moniteur. —“ You were attacked at three o’clock in the 
afternoon 3 you began your embarkation at ten at night, though 
your squadron had not then completed its water, though you 
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had not emptied your magazine* (a fact proved by the taking 
of I 0,000 muskets, left behind in the establishment of Payosa, 
your heavy aiiillery, 600 houses, your clothing, and powder 
magazine, &e.) and though >our wounded remained on the lield 
of battle, whcie tin y it 11 into our hands. We cannot con¬ 
ceive what worse you could' hue done had )ou been beaten j 
but well know what u-u renin and would have done had vou 
been vic<oi mus, and had. jour ^tawnimt bicn hue. *i ou would 
have maintained possesion t,l ihe positions that emu Corunna j 
you would have employed the I 7 th in butying yom dead, car¬ 
rying oft from tin held of bitile the bodies of j onr \''eials. 
Colonels, ami Inieiior ();hm*»; tolJcviing the stragglers, akv; , s 
numerous .ifn 1 ,:n actum continued until iho approach of night; 


and in bringing in the wounded, who umally, after jii engage¬ 
ment in tho night time, scumble into farm-houses and cottages, 
to wait for the icturu of day-light, You would l.a\e ciubai ked 
in the night of the j/th, if your view ot the general wstuu kd 
you to think yourselves too weak to resist the blench tioops- 
Such would have been the usiilt of the most petty advantage; 
but you have done nothing of all this. You rinhaikrd the same- 
evening, pell-mell, and in disorder. You did not take tunc to 
evacuate your magazines, to pay the last honours (o yom Cir- 
rjtTalfj, to carry o If } our .wounded, to save \ our four pieces of 
cannon, or to protect the retreat of the goo men who couicJ 
your 1 ear, and who fell into our hands m the pursuit. 

Gazette.--*' The whole of the army were embarked with 
an expedition which has seldom been equalled/ 1 

MoNinuR.—“ The expedition with which you embarked is 
a very equivocal proof of the success }ou pretend to have had m 
the engagement/’ 


Gazette. —“ The enemy pushed his light troops towards the 
town, soon after eight o’clock in the morning of the 17th, and 
shortly after occupied the heights of St. Lucia, which command 
the harbour/’ 

Moniteor. — <f In rending this account, it is easy to per¬ 
ceive, that it is not the production of a military man, or else that 
it has been submitted to the revision of some of the Clerks in 
Mr. Cannings oflice. In fact you wish to make us believe, that 
you maintained your position, that is, remained masters of the 
field of battle, and yet you tell ns ' the enemy,’ &c. What! 
Sir John Hope ! On the llith you obtained so brilliant a success, 
and yet, during the night you evacuate * the heights of St. Lu¬ 
cia, which command the harbour upon which the French imme¬ 
diately erect batteiirs that e command the harbour sink four of 
your transports, aud thus give your fleet a signal to cut their 
eabhs and put to sea ! Though an officer in the land service. 
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you Lave often embaiked and disembarked Hoops. You must 
nave some nautical knowledge, and you might to have reflected 
that on the 171I1 tiie wind might have changed, fa veiy common 
occnmncc) and had the wind changed, and vour transports 
been forced to remain in the harhoui, nndei the fire ot the Piece h 
battenes, that had already sunk lor” of theii number, would 
you not haw ixpcmd yourself to ».pnv«b b.r having evacu¬ 
ated * the heights uf St. Lucia, which eom..iaud flu' h.uhcur?* 
In allowing that the hunch Hot]", .if dnv-bieah, occupied the 
heights ot St. Lucia, you clearly allow that \o 1 wa re then until- 
out re.lnat, and that, it' not compelled to giw way before a su¬ 
perior force, j011 must, of jour own fault, wantonly, or with¬ 
out reflection, have put to ha/aid the fitr uf your aimy. You 
allege that you were victorious , tli<- Preneh say you were beaten. 
The nature of tilings can alone decide between you; but from 
the nature of things it results, that jou lia'e done the e ntrary 
of what jou would lu\e done had you been \ii furious, and that 
you ha\e acted, in every resp/et, as if you had been beaten. It 
iollows, tin leforc, that you have been beaten. This < unsrquenee, 
which you wish to dissemble, demonstrate ely results from all the 
details of jour own nanative.” 

Gazette. --“ Circumstances ibibid ns to hope, that the 
victorj' vvilh winch it Ius phased Providence touown the efforts 
oi tin auuy," cVc. 


Mumi lur.—T his is the manner ill which the English peo- 
ph 4 are gulled. The same mainnuvre lias been emplojed by 
the ministry upon all occasions, and it nm,t G* grained that it 
lias fu quenlly succeeded. Truth, howewi, v ill nuke its way; 
but the ministjy will have gaiued tirin', the anxiety of the pub¬ 
lic will abate, and the administration, afti r haven; deceived 
them, will line! some fresh means ot di\citing 1 heir attention. 
Heavens giant Inat the English may gain such a victory every 
month !” 

Gazette.--■ 14 The army which entered Spain, amidst the 
fairest prospects, had no sooner completed its junction, than, 
owing to the multiplied disasters that dispersed the native armies 
around us, it was left to its own resource^.” 

Monitkuk. —“ So, at last, you admit that the ^punish armies 
are dispersed, amino longer in existence, and that you found 
yourselves left to your own resources! Is it the fault of the 
Spaniards that you made them wait so long for useless succours? 
Never did you fit out so powerful an expedition. You ought to 
thank Providence, that, at least a part of your ai my has been 
able to re-embark and effect its escape.” 

Gazette. — “ The advance of the British corps from Duero 
afforded ]lhe best hope that the South of Spain might he re¬ 
lieved/* ~ „ 
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Moniteur .— u These hopes were just as well-founded as all 
those which the British Cabinet entertains at this moment.” 

Gazette. — “ But this generous effort to save the unfortu¬ 
nate people, afforded tire enemy the Opportunity of directing 
every effort of his numerous troops, and concentrating all his 
principal resources for the destruction of the only regular force in 
the Nortli of Spain.” 

Moniteur.—“ Why was there not any other regular force 
there at the time you advanced ? It was because yon did not 
advance until the regular force of Spain was destiny M,” 

Gazette. —“ The native and undaunted valour oi British 
troops was never more conspicuous.” 

Mokjtkuh *—“ Our soldiers did not find any thing so very 
brilliant in the English soldiers' style of fighting 5 but they agree 
that the English Otficei s conducted themselves with the courage 
which belongs to men of honour.” 

Gazette. —“ The greater part of the fleet having gone to 
sea yesterday evening, the whole being under weigft, and the 
corps in the embarkation necessarily much mixed on board, it 
is impossible at present to lay before you a return of our casu¬ 
alties.” 

Moniteuh .—“ How the truth forces its way in spite of 
every effort to conceal it! Mr. Canning’s clerk forgot to obli¬ 
terate this expression of General Hope’s. What an oversight! 

4 The troops in the embarkation' were * necessarily much mixed on 
hoard * the transports, because the embarkation was conducted 
in disorder and confusion. Terror made the soldiers rush with 
precipitation to the boats, every one losing sight of his colours, 
and thinking only of his own safety. What must have been 
the result ? That which in fact was the result — e the troops in 
the embarkation were necessarily much mixed on board.* 

On General Hope's estimate of killed and wounded, the 
Moniteur has the following note ;— 

44 You had 2000 wounded 5 you left on the field of battle the 
^Sdd bodies of three of your Generals, and 800 soldiers and 
officers. We counted them. Wc took 300 of you prisoners; 
you did not take a single man of ours. We had not 200 men 
wounded, and our loss in killed did not amount to 100 , among 
Whom there was not a single officer of distinction,” 


THE END. 


J. Dennett, Printer, Leather Lane, Hdbvni. 






CntcrcD at ^tationejcsT $>all; 






HE writer of the following pa^es, in 

w I O * 

ear!) 1 part ot his profeflioual career. 


entered into the military lerviee of his. 
country, where he had an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the dilcaies of 
the army, which induced him tp undertake 
a work: on the fubject, and on the na- 
tine and treatment of gun-(hot wounds. 
He had arrived at this part of his trcatife, 
when circumftances, already too well 
known to require enumeration, ieemed 


A 
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about to rekindle in Spain that t’pint of 
rational liberty, which, though nut ex¬ 
tinct, had fo long continued in fuch a 

date of apathy, as to excite an appro 
hcnlion in unreflecting minds tliat ds re¬ 


vival was, if practicable, extremely remote. 
'Fhe Biitifh nation, ever ready to aflift in 
fo glorious a caufc as the emancipation of 
Europe from the fetters of an infiitiable 
defpot, lympathi'zed mod cordially with the 
patriots of Spain ; and the folicitude to co¬ 
operate in their caufe, feemed to pervade 
all ranks of fociety in the United Kino- 

- O 

doin. The writer, naturally participating 
in the fame feelings with the red: of his 


countrymen, and adduated by a folicitude to 

j * v 

obtain that additional knowledge on the 
fubjedl of his profcffiotial invedigations, 

which can only be acquired on addual 
fervice, rcfolved, if poflible, to accom¬ 
pany the forces which the Britifh Govnu - 



Ill 


rncnt fo promptly fupplied for the ailift- 
unee of the Spanifh patriots: but unfortu¬ 
nately ilnding the medical department ot 
the firft expedition was already filled, and 


his anxiety to witncls the 


cafualties of an 


arnn en sacred in a (late of warfare (fill re- 

^ O O 

maining, being totally uninfluenced by 
any views of rank or emolument, he im¬ 
mediately made a tender ot Ins gratui¬ 
tous lervices to hi? Excellency the Cornu 
<lc Mate) ofa? as the accredited representa¬ 
tive of the Spanilh patriots. This no¬ 
bleman received his ofler with the mod 


polite attention, but regretted that the 
nature of his million did not authoriie his 


acceptance of the lervices of any Uritilh 

Thus dilappointed a lecond time, the 
writer determined to proceed immediately 
to the feat of war, merely as a private in¬ 
dividual, and without any appointment 
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whatever.—His Excellency the fhitifh 
Ambafiadorto Spain kindly intcrefted him- 
1 clf' to promote this intention, and ob¬ 
tained for him the following letter fiom 

O 


their Excellencies i!k* Spanifh Deputes : 


AO SOR. DON JUAN DR AKRJURA, 

"M r n i r o ciw’i.ano hk cam aha dk s. m. c . y dm. 


1 YiatCU'O 1)K ANDVI.USIA, QKArTKL OI.-VKIUI.. 


sor. DON |i; \X ARhJl T.,\, 

Muy Sor. imdho y eftimado amigo, cl 
Sor. Miniftro nornbrado para Efpana, por 
cftc (iovierno, lc* ha interdado con nofotros 
para que rccomcndemos a Vmd. al vene- 
merito Profctor <le Cirugia, Mr. Ilcnriquc 
Milhurne, que path a da con objetos facul- 
tatibos; y no dudando del favor de Void, 
que coadyubara a lus obtervacioncs v huenos 
dcleos, nos tomamos la libertad de reco- 
mendarfelo ; dperando de fu bondad aten- 
dera a die fugeto, cn lo que le permitait 
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fii> facuitades, v 

* J 

decides. 

Nro. Sor. que 


.1 que !e quedaremos agra • 
la vici i do Vmd. Ms. As, 


l.<';nh>n , 0 dc Or/, </< i ‘ o?. 

H. D. M. dc Vind.lu: mas atentos lervres. 


ADK I \\ J A( OM!•. 
J l• \M UU1 fj IU- 



(I'ranjlation.} 


I() SOU. DON JUAN OK AJiEJM.A, 


MlK.hlN or ’1IIK If O UM-:iK)I,0 TO Ills (Mliorir 
MAJFS’n. AVI) OK THK AHMY OK ANOAM'MA, AT 
IIUA D-Q l r a R 1T.K.S. 

JUAN ARHJIU.A, KSQ^ 

Dear Sir, and our efteemed friend. Hi? 
honour the Miniffer, appointed for Spain 
by this Government, has ufed his indue nee 
with us, in order that we ihould recom¬ 
mend to you the veiy deierving profefior 
of furgery, Mr, Henry Milburne, who pro- 

A 3 
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ereds to th.it place with a profeftional ob¬ 
ject ; and not doubting, from your kindnei’s, 
that you will contribute affiflance to bis 
obfervations and good willies, vve f ake the 
liberty of recommending him to you: 
hoping from your goodnefs you will pay 
attention to this gentleman, as far as yom 
abilities will allow ; and for which we. 
{hall remain thankful. 

May our Lord preferve your life many 
vears. 

f.mvhrn, October 2, 1803. 

\ our mod obedient humble iervants, 

JUAN RUIZ DE APODACA. 

ADRIAN JACOMK. 

With this credential, he was on the eve 
of departing for Spain, when he had the 
honor to be introduced to Mr. Gordon,* 


* This gentleman represents Worcester in the present Parlia¬ 
ment, and his donation of 1,0001. to the fund in aid of the 
Spanish patriots, placed him for some* lime at the head ol the- 
respcchlde list of subscriber?. 
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the friend of Colonel Murphy, whole pa¬ 
triotic zeal and liberality induced him to 
raife, clothe, arm, and equip a legion of 

a,ooo men, at his own private expence—a 
■ 

munificent inlfance of genuine patriotifm 
which requires no comment.— Colonel 
Murphy having written to Mr. Gordon to 
requeft he would engage a profeffional gen¬ 
tleman, properly qualified to act as prin¬ 
cipal Surgeon to his Legion, the writer 
accepted this appointment without hehta- 
tion ; and having (elected every medical 
article and lurgical inftrument, licceffary 
or likely to be ufeful, proceeded to Portl- 
mouth, and embarked on board the Prim- 
rofe (loop of war on the 28th day of 
November, i8cS; and on the 10th of 
December he debarked at Corunna, and 
was proceeding with all expedition to 
Madrid, when at AHorga he received 
intelligence of the captivity of Colonel 


s * 



\ m 



met the Jjntifh a>n»v oil th< 


mcmoi.ihje retreat which forms the iubjeci 


(jt'thc foiJowing Letter: 


< 



TO TIJiT 


wr.nT uoNOuiiABLi; 


! OHD CASTJ BREACH, &c. «5cc 


.» v hjKn, 

U v, im; i j*« il tin honour or flat him to 

O 

.•rnS ioidth:p uiv fobcirude Vo accompany 
Mh R» j1 5 ih arnn Vo Spain, ami what the 
-IficcVs wei\ which excited mv anxiety to 

• r 

i * 

pre.t■'(•«! to t/w teat or war. the pwhtenefs 
with winch J was honoured on that ocra- 
■v»i, induce.? me to rale the lihcit\ of tub- 
iub'iug - to \nur lonUhij) a nan alive of 
■ \''ota r-j u hu;h i w as an <. ve-Witnels, ami 
v h o/ which. ho\vv\er trivial, mull tw t r 
h- ,in object or the molt lively jiitorclh to 


dr. bhitilh nation. 

\V hen 1 debarked at Corunna, on the 
ic idiot December, ] immediately waited 
on tire Junta of CaUieia, from whom [ 
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met the moft polite reception, and through 

whole mediation 1 obtained, without delay, 

a lpecial paifport to Madrid, from Don 

yoaquin Garcta Alorcna, Captain General 
of that province; and having procur'd 

horles and mules for mvfclf and fervants, 

+ * 

I fet off in company with an effort mulct 
the command of ^Captain Thackwell, of 
the 15th Light Dragoons, who were con-* 
veying ipecie for the uff of the Entilh 
army. Being entruded with the care of 
ibme important papers, and alfo with a va¬ 
luable lclcfftion of furgeons* inftruments, 
intended for the uff of the Spariifh army. 


* I am hupps in this public manner to express the hi^h sensj? 
of obligation I cntcilaiu <<t tin xer\ pobtr attention I experi- 
i*iiceil from tlm oilner; whose ( \n hons in executing the ira 
portant delies of the f a ust reposed him, were exemplary and 
meritorious in the extreme, as wire those of the officer* under 
his immediate command, »o whose civilities and kindnes* in 
general, I likewise consider in tseif greatly indebted* 




I thought it prudent to continue in com¬ 
pany with the efcort. 

•'k — 

On the 20th Dec. we arrived at the foot 
of one of the hi "heft mountains in Gallicia, 

• O 7 

which wc were to pafs over, in the 
mad from Nogalaz to Villa franca, seven 
En^Iith miles in aieent, in the moil (evere 
weather 1 ever experienced, the cold being 
mtcnfe, and accompanied by a heavy fall 
of fnow ; on this occalion, I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of witneffing the fuperior phyfical 
ftrength of the Britiih loldier; for while 
the native drivers and cattle* were ex- 
haufted and unable to proceed, ionic dying, 
and others actually dead with the feverity 
of the weather, the foldicrs who foimed 
the detachment, although principally com- 
pofed of convalefeent.s, encountered every 

fever it v with cheerfulnels, and overcame 
* ' 

every difficulty with fpirit. I cannot here 
omit an inftance of another predominant- 



trait in the character of niv count! \ mem 

J j 

A ioltlier of the 76th Regiment bavin 111 

/ O 

found a Spanifh child almofl exhaufted in 

the iiiow, wrapped it in his gmr<- coat* 

and carried it to a hut nearly at the him- 

✓ 

mit of the mountain, where J was obliged 
to take refuge in conlequcnee of my mules 
being unable to proceed, and where I had 
the itiUsfaChon to ice the poor child pre¬ 
fer veil from pi (.’mature death bv the hu- 

I * 

mane exeitions of this nun* 

<l All art 1 not men uho wear the human form." 

koTZJ Jil'K. 

On the 27th I ariivcd at Aflorgn, and 

/ O 7 

waited on the Junta of Canile, where I 
had the mortification to learn that Colonel 
Murphy had fallen into the hands of the 
French ; and that the Britifh army were 
on the rctieat, and hourly expected at 
Aflorga. Finding it impoflible to accom- 
plifh mv original object, of joining Colonel 

* * ■»' *t %J 





Murphy’s legion, 1 tendered my profcfiloual 
fcr\ ices to the Spanith qovenimeiit, which 

I O ' 

were mod thankfully received; here I 
found the hofpitals, convents, and many 
piivate houfes crowded with the kick and 

i 

wounded of the Spaniih army; many 
Lihourinc under contagious diicalcs, and 
all budlv accommodated, and in want of 
ahnoit even medical ncceffarv ; the wards 
were all full, and many who were dviiw 

- - O 

with moitifkation of the extremities, oc- 
(anoned In the kneritv of the weather and 
teaieitv ot provifions, were lying on the 
floors and fairs, feme under the piazzas, 
and other- on the ears on which they had 

j 

been eonwned, there being no room to 
leccne them: this leone of unfpeakable 
didrrls was a-aeravated by the want of 

OO J 

medical and lurgical abidance, many of the 
wounded whom 1 drefled having remained 
foi tcvcral da \; in the Urate in which thev had 
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been brought in. ruder nil thelc circum- 
fiances, and awaic ot the danger to which 
the Britifh troops would be expofed on 
their arrival at a place where the Tick of 

contagious difeafes were uiditcnrnimitely 
lodged in almoft every houfe ; I thought it 

a duty incumbent on mo to wait on Gen¬ 
eral Frafer, then commanding the British 
troops at Aftorga, to repreient the danger 
to him, and to tender my fervices in the 
removal of luch part of the tick as could 
with propriety be removed, and to mark 
fuch houles as 1 contidercd improper for 
the reception of healthy troops. 


The General, with 


ins ufual afTab?lif>, 


paid every attention to my rcprcfcntation, 
and addielfcd the following letter to the 

i? 

junta of Aftortra. 

^ w 



Ajhrga, 29/// Di’r. iSqSv 

<;i f KTIXMEN. 

It being deemed expedient, for the pro 
formation of the health of the Britilh 
army, that the tick of the Spanifh army 
fhould be colleefed in one place, and fepa- 
rated from the former as much as pofliblc, 
[ have to requell that you would, without 
dclav, (rive authority to Profelfor Surgeon 

. 7 O j CD 

Milbumc to remove and diipole of them 
in fuel) fituations out ot the town as he 
muv think moll proper. 

I remain, with retped, 
Gentlemen, 

Vour moll obedient humble (ervanr, 

M. M. Fuasf.r, Lieut.-Gen. 

Commanding II. IV M. Troops at Aslorga. 

J o their Kxecllrntnes the 
.tiint i of Astorgn, 



ia 

I had the honor to deliver this letter 
from General Fraier to the Junta; and, in 
confequence, orders were immediately if- 
fued, enabling me to carry my intentions 
into effeft, copies of which are as fol¬ 
lows :— 

Nc fc impida al Profefor, contenido en 
la antor. Licencia el rcconocer los en- 
fermos Efpanoles, y dar la razon qtic fe 1 c 
pide. 

Junta de At target, Dec. 2°, dc ISOS. 

(Accordado) 

MOLINA. 

Li^.cio. Costilla. 


f TranJJaiion>) 

Let not the Profeflor named in the fore¬ 
going Licence be hindered from examining 
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the Spanish Tick, and giving the account 
required of him. 

Junta of Astorgu, Dec . 2 '>, ISOS. 

(Granted.) 

MOLINA. 

The Licentiate Costilla. 

Si la Junta tiene l’acultades para dil- 
poncr de los enfermos, quo refuKai cn el 
Comisario Ordenador, Don Jolef Orm, 
Inlpcd’or de los Hofnitales; dilpondra 
cite minillro (iegun me pnrece) de que ic 
pratique efte reconocimiento, e igual- 
mente referbara eftc olicio para fu go- 
vierno. 

Astoria, 29 de J)icicnibt'e i de l. SOS. 

RAMON OR ELL. 



f Truncation.) 

By the Senorio. 

If the Junta fhould have the authority 
to,difpofe of the lick which refts with the 

« 



Commiflary Ordenador, Don Jofef Orm, 
Infpe&or of the Hofpitals, let this officer 
direft (according as appears to me) that 
this examination have effed ; and like- 
wife he is to keep this document foi his 

own government. 

Astorga , Dec. 29, 1808. 

RAMON ORELL. 

El Contralor Don Leopoldo Saguete, 
acompanado del Cirujano Tardio recono- 
ccran los Emfermos afi de los Hofpitales 
como de los Depofitos con el facultatibo 
Ingles que cita cfte oficio y le permitiran 
el examen os todos ellos, afi de fus dolen- 
cias como del numcro de Enfermos que 

fobiefe en el dia, inflruiendole el mifmio 
Tandio con todas las noticias proprias de 
fuprofeffion; y el Contralor conferbara 
en fu podcr efte doc -imento para lo que 
pudiefe occurir en lo fubcefibo. 


ORTIZ. 
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The Deputy Accomptant, Don Leo- 
poldo Saguete, accompanied by Surgeon 
Tardio, is to examine the Tick both in the 
Hofpitals and the Depots, with the Eng- 
lifh Profcffor referred to by this document, 
and they are to allow him the infpethon 
of the whole of them, as well of their 
complaints, as of the number of fick there 
may be at the prefent time. The fame 
Surgeon Tardio is to give him all the in¬ 
formation belonging to their profeffion; 
and the Deputy-Accomptant will keep in 
his poffeffion this document, in cafe any 
thing fhould occur in future. 

ORTIZ. 

I endeavoured as far as poffible to carry 
into efFeft what I had purpofed, in remov¬ 
ing the fick and wounded Spaniards from 
the houfes I had fele&ed as proper for the 
reception of the Englifh troops; but the 

B 2 


2U 


hurry and confufion which unavoidably 
prevailed, prevented me from being as fully 
luccefsful as I could have wifhccl 
* On the 29th of December the very 


* The late lamented hero, Sir John Moore, whose memo- 
r y must be long and fondly cherished m the bosoms of liis 
grateful count ry men; in his official dispatch detailing Ibis 
affair, concludes in the following words: “ The affair was well 
contested- The numbers with which Brigadier-general Slcw- 
•irt attacked were inferior lo the French; it is the corps of the 
greatest character in their army; hut the superiority of the 
British, was, f am told, very conqncious.'’ Lord i'agelhs re¬ 
port on this occasion is as follows: “ About nine o’clock l re¬ 
ceived a repoit that the eiuuny's cavalry was in the act of 
crossing the river at the ford near I he bridge. I immediately 
sent down the pici[ucts of the night under Lieutenant-colonel 
Otway, ol the 17th. Having left orders that the cavalry should 
repair to their alarm ports, I went forward to reconnoitre, 


and found four squadrons ot Imperial Guards formed and skir¬ 
mishing with the picquets and other cavalry in the act of pass¬ 
ing. I sent for the JOth Hussars, who having arrived, Brigadier- 

“ ; ft 

general Stewart immediately placed himself at the head of the 



brilliant affair took place, in which the 
British cavalrv, under the orders of Lord 
Paget, and the immediate command of 
Brigadier-general Stewart, fo eminently 
diftinguilhed themfclves againfl the Impe¬ 
rial Guards of Buonaparte, nearBenevente; 
and a considerable n umber of prdoners being 
i'ublequently sent intoAAorga, Iliad toe fa- 
tisfa&ion of rendcriug material abidance to 

O 

fome ofthefe pool fellows, by immediately 
dreding their wounds, many of which were 
extremely del'perate. One in particular, 
a fine flout s;ooil-lookinG[ \ ovine man, maft 

< > O - O 1 

have fought very obflinately, as he had re¬ 
ceived no lets than fixlevere cuts of a fabre 


picquets, and with the utmost gallantry attacked. The 10th 
Hussars supported in the most perfect ureter.” 

Among the prisoners taken, was General Lefebvrc, who com¬ 
manded the imperial guards, and two captains. 
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on thehead and body. He flated that he re- 
ceived 'all thefe wounds from one of our dra- 

0 

goons, w.ho eventually fucceeded indifarm- 
inghim, by a fevere cut on the right fhoul- 
der. I mufl here obferve, that thefe unfor¬ 
tunate men expreffed the deepcfl fenfe of 
gratitude for my profeffional attention, and 
fpoke in terms of the highefl admiration 
pf the gallantry and courage of the Britifh 
troops, whole charge they affirmed was 
made with fuch regularity and impetuofitv, 
that it was jmpoflible to withfland its 
pffett. The commander in chief arrived 
at Aflorga on the 30th of December, and 
on the following day proceeded with the 
refervc of the army and the cavalry to 

1 

Villa Franca, at which place the divifion 
under the command of Major-general Fra¬ 
zer had arrived the preceding evening. 
The gallant and illuftrious Marquis de 
Romana entering Aflorga on the fame day 



with Sir John Moore, I had the honour of 
an audience, and again on the next day, 
when hearing that his army were not only 
in want of medical afliftance, but nearly 
deftitute of furgical inflruments of every 
kind ; I made him a tender of my profefli- 
onal fervices, and the ufe of the very com¬ 
plete fets of inflruments which I had in 
charge. The noble marquis received me 
with the greatest politenefs and condefcen- 
fion, thanked me in very handfome terms for 
my offers, and informedme he fhould be at 
Pomfeferada on the following day, where 
he requeued I would meet him. It was 
with confiderable regret that I was prevent¬ 
ed from meeting the Marquis, as I fully 
intended, from the impoffibility of procur¬ 
ing a conveyance for my baggage, as my 
mules, from fatigue and want of provender, 

were utterly unable to travel. The Junta 
of the town, on my application to them, had 

B 4 



font out perfons to endeavour to procure 
mules for my accommodation, and in the 
expectation of their fuccceding in this ob¬ 
ject, I remained in Aftorga till late at 
night.—At this period advice was received 
that the advance of the French army were 
approaching, and that ionic of the picquets 
were actually within the town.—It is im- 
poftible for me to deferibe the fcenc of 
confuiion and difmay which took place, 
the inhabitants flying in every direction, 
loaded with bundles of apparel, and other 
articles, which had been previoufly packed 
up. In this flate of affairs, it being im- 
poflible for me to expcCt any afliftance to¬ 
wards conveying my baggage, I loaded my 
horfe, and commenced my journey towards 
Villa Franca on foot. About two o’olock 
in the morning I came up with the Britifh 
army, which were halted at a village called 
Manzanal, fourteen miles from Aftorga. 
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On the road between this place and Aftor- 
ga, 1 fell in with a divilion ot the army, 
who were proceeding to Pomfcfcnida, 
and alfo with five cars, conveying tome 
lick men, women, and regimental bag> 
‘jasfe, following the grand armv, on one of 

O O 7 O O J ' 

which I took the opportunity of placing a 
chcft of inftruments. Having waited i’e- 
vcral hours in vain expectation of the ar¬ 
rival of thcle cars, I was io extremely 
anxious for the preservation of the in- 
lfruments, which were of the utmoft im¬ 
portance, that 1 relolvcd to return towards 
Aftorga, my fervant being from illnefs in¬ 
capable of tlie talk.—After walking about 
eight miles, I met the cars at the foot of a 
very fleep hill, not a great diltance from the 
fpot where 1 had left them, there not being 
oxen fiifficiciit to drag them to the fum- 
mit, the roads having been rendered ex¬ 
tremely difficult from the depth of fiiow. 
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As the French army was rapidly approach- 
in I advifed the non-commiffioned officer 

O 7 

in charge of the party to deftroy two of 
the cars and their baggage, and to add the 
oxen belonging to them to the remaining 
ones, which he did, and was enabled to 
proceed; and I had the latisfa&ion of af¬ 
terwards feeing them fafe at Manzanel. 

When I reached this place again, I 
found the army had continued its march, 
with the exception of fome tick, who were 
obliged to be left behind.—After having 
refted fome time, the cars before-men¬ 
tioned proceeded towards Bembebre. A 
very heavy fall of fnow induced me to take 
ffieltcr in a large barn adjacent to the road, 
half way between that place and the 

4» 

former, where I found about ten Eugliffi 
foldiers, and fixty or feventy armed Spa¬ 
niards. During the period I remained 
here, an alarm was given that a party of 
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French chafleurs were approaching, and 
myfelf and Tome others had fcarcely time 
to elcape ere they furrounded the barn.— 
Several (hots were fired at us, by one of 
which I was (lightly wounded. At Bem- 
bibre I again came up with the rear of the 
army, having on the road pafled a great 
number of dragglers, lick, women, and 
children, mod of whom no doubt fell into 
the hands of the enemy.*—A mod dif- 
treding objedt attracted my notice during 
this day’s march, which powerfully awa¬ 
kened my fenfibility, and occalioned deep 
and fmcere regret that I had not the 
means of effe&ually relieving. The ob¬ 
ject which I allude to was a poor foldier’s 
wife, who had been taken in labour, and 


* 1 communicated to the commanding officer of the English 
picquet the circumstances already detailed, and they had subse¬ 
quently some skirmishing. 




who, with the infant of which (he deli¬ 
vered herfeif, were lving 1 )V the fide of the 

' j O J 

road. All I could do was to render mv 

¥ 

profcffional aid ; but I had the latisfadfion 
of feeing the poor woman and her child 
placed on a car, by the humanity of a Spa- 
nifh officer, who was elcorting a party of 
his lick and wounded compatriots. I 
fhould have previoufly mentioned that I 
palfcd through a divilion of the Marquis 
Dc Romana’s army, in my way from 
Manzanal to Bembcbre, who were purfn- 
ing their route to Pomfeferada. 

Having marched nearly fifty miles, 
without refi- or refrefhmcnt, my fervant’s 
illncfs preventing him from affording the 
flightefl: affiftance, and the accident I had 
met with on the preceding day becoming 
painful, rendered it impoffible for me to 
proceed farther on foot. In this lituation, 
and the enemy prcfling extremely clofe, I 



was unfortunately obliged to abandon the 
whole of inv baggage, leaving it, together 

J COO-' O 1 O 

with a very valuable aflbrtment of infl.ru- 

j 

ments and medicines, which had been 
1 elected with paiticular care at great cx- 
pence in England, in jiembebre, into which 
the advance of the French army aehialiv 
entered before I was out of light of the 

O 

place.—Soon after quitting the town of 
Bembcbre, I came up with the icar of the 
armv, and meeting Captain Thaekwcil, of 
the 15th Light Dragoon^, with whom I 
had prcvioufly the honor ot marching to 
Aftorga, he ftrongly advifed me to pufh 
on as fail as poflible, as, from tlic force in 
which the French appeared, and the ra- 

1 

pidity of their movements, an immediate 
attack was apprehended: indeed, imme¬ 
diately afterwards, much lkirmifliing took 
place between the advance and rear of the 
two armies. 
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The rear of the army halted at Caballos 

for fome hours, and the enemy’s cavalry 
continuing to prefs upon them very much, 

our dragoons formed on a plain about a 
mile diftant, on the right of the town, and 
offered them battle. Some fevere fkir- 
mifhing enfued, and our troops eventually 
fuccceded in compelling the French to 
retire. 

On the 3d of January the whole of the 
Britifh army arrived at Villa Franca; and 

although, from the extreme rapidity of its 
movements,confiderable numbers,through 
exceffive fatigue, want of fufficient refrefh- 
ment, and other cauies, remained on the 
road, and in the different villages in its 
vicinity: all things confidered, the retreat 
to this place was attended with lefs lofs 

t 

and confufion than might have reafonably 
been expected, where the difficulties to be 



Si 

fiirmounted were fo arduous, numerous, 
and diftrefling. 

It was expedited that the army would 

have received coniiderable fupplies of pro- 

vifions and other necelfaries at Villa 

* 

Franca ; but were unfortunately difap- 
pointed, great numbers of the inhabitants 
having quitted their houles, taking with 
them every thing portable ; and thofe that 
remained were in fuch a Hate of terror 
and confulion, as to render them appa¬ 
rently incapable of dilcriminating between 
friends and foes, it being impoffible for the 
Britifh foldiers to obtain from them, even 
by purchafe, articles which their French 
vifitors would not have lcrupled to extort 
by force. 

On the following morning the army 
recommenced its march towards Lugo, 
which, although a diftance of eighteen 
Spanifh leagues, or feventy-two Engli/h 
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miles, may with propriety be affirmed to 

have been performed almoft without halt- 

ino- as the ffiort intervals allowed for reft 
o* 

at Nagolaz and Conftantine can fcarcelv 
be confidered as fuch. 

The fatigues endured by the troops was 
incredible, labouring under every fpecies 
of privation; they had alio to encounter 
with extreme inclement weather, and 
roads intolerable 1 bad. The cavalrv 1 lories 

j J 

in particular liitiered moft ieverely, and 
many becoming unable to proceed, were 
Ihot; as were numbers employed in the 
artillery and eommiflariat departments, 
and in the conveyance of baggage. Indeed 
hundreds of horles and mules were left dead 
on the road between Nairolaz and Jmeo. 

Some idea mav be formed of what the Bri- 
tilh dragoons underwent, from thecircum- 
ftance of their having performed a march 
of feventy-tvvo miles in twenty-fix hours, 
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twenty-four of which they were actually 

on horleback. At this period the ftrag- 

glers conftantly augmented ; and as the 

enemy’s cavaliy kept dole on our rear, 

numbers of them were either killed or 

taken priloners.—Several of the English 

were fecn dead on the road, having pe- 
rirtied from exccflivo fatigue, privations, 

and extreme cold ; as well as many of the 

Spanilh muleteers. A report having got 

into circulation that the French inhumanly 

mailacred all the priloners that fell into 

their hands during the march, occalioned 

additional terror and confution amomdl 

the Tick : the women and children, for 

many of whom there was no conveyance, 

and being unable to keep pace with the 

troops, were unavoidably abandoned to 

their fate.—The lamentations and cries of 

thele unfortunate people, imploring aliifU 

ance, which it was impolfible to render 


c 
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them, were truly didrefling; and perhaps 
a fcene more calculated to excite fympathy 
and compaffion never occurred than in the 
following indance :—A poor woman, the 
wife of a foldier belonging to an Highland 
regiment, exhauded by hunger and fatigue, 
funk lifelefs on the road, with two children 
in her arms, where fhe remained; and when 
I paffed the corps, one of the little inno¬ 
cents was dill endeavouring to extract 
that nourifhmdnt from its parent’s bofom 
which nature no longer fupplicd. 

On the night of the 4th, and in the 
morning of the 5th of January, the whole 
of the army arrived in Lugo ; and the ml- 
ferable and exhauded condition of men 
and cattle rendered it ablolutely neceffary 
to halt. The arrival of the troops during 
the night occafioncd the utmod confufion 
and alarm amongdthe Spaniards, inafmuch 
as thofe who dill remained in their houfes 



barred their doors attain ft our men, which 
were in confequencc obliged to be forced 
open. This of eourfe occalioned many 
quarrels and 1'cuffles between them and 
the foldiers ; and as, in many inftances, 
the Spaniards unfortunately made obfli- 
nate refinance, the former were compelled 
to oppofe force by force. 

On the 6th of January the enemy’s 
advance approached near the town, and in 
the afternoon of that dav were eng-asred 

j O £> 

with our troops, by whom they were rc- 
pulfcd with confidcrable lofs. 

From the movements of the enemy 

after this affair, it was confidcrcd probable 

they meditated a general battle, and under 

this impreffion I prefume it was that the 

Commander in Chief took up the pofitiou, 

on the 7th, in which he purpofed to await 

the attack, having previoufly fent forward 

as many of the fick and wounded, and as 
✓ * 
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much of the baggage as pra&icable.—~ 

\ 

However, no fuch eVent taking place, the 
arm) proceeded on their retreat towards 
Corunna. 

Notwithftanding the mifery and confu- 
iion which prevailed on the march from 
Villa Franca to Lugo, and which I have 
endeavoured faintly to deferibe, was ex¬ 
tremely great, all thefe circumftances were 
now confiderably augmented ; indeed, 
words arc inadequate to depift the feenes 
of diftrefs which every moment prefented 

themfelves to notice. 

At Lugo and near it a confiderable 

quantity of treafure was obliged to be 

abandoned, as alfo great quantities of com- 

miflariat ftores, and public and private 

baggage.* 


* Major-general Fraser's division having inarched seven or 
eight leagues on the road towards Vigo, was recalled by the 
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The vicinity of Lugo was peculiarly 

pidurelque and romantic, and near it was 

a handfome bridge of three very lofty 

arches, which 1 underhand was ordered to 

» 

have been ddTxoyed as loon as the rear of 
the army Ihould have palled over; but 
from fonic realons or other, with which 1 
am unacquainted, this meafure was not eh 
fcdlually accomplilhed.* 

The army continued its march through 

O 


Commander in Chief, id consequence of his apprehending an 
attack from the enemy, -which occasioned that part of the army 
to suffer more severely than the other. 

*A medical officer of the 51st regiment, who, from particu* 
lar circumstances, remained iu the town (ill the French had 
actually entered it, but who escaped at da)-light, informed me 
that the bridge was so far from being rendered impassable, that 
some of the men in the engineer department were at that time 
employed in removing the loose stones, which had been displaced 
by the previous explosion of gunpowder. 

c 3 
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Vaumonde and Betanzos to Corunna, 
where, and in its vicinage, they arrived on 
the ioth and nth of January. 

This retreat, from the diftanct marched, 
and the numerous difficulties by which it 

was attended, will long remain a proud 
and honourable proof of the energy, per- 
fevcrancc, and valour of the Britiffi lol- 
dicr.* 


* As l was not present on the retreat previous to the arrival of 
the army at Astorga, I cannot possibly resort to information 
equally accurate as that contained in the official dispatch of the 
late lieutenant-general Sir John Moore, of which the following 
is an extract 

On the 21st (ncccmher) the army reached Sahagun ; it was 
necessary to halt there, in order to refresh the men, and on ac¬ 
count of provisions. The information I received was, that 
Marshal Soult was at Saldana with about sixteen thousand 
men, with posts along the river from Guarda to Carrion. 

“ The army was ordered to march in two columns at eight 
o’clock on the night of the 23d, to force the bridge at Carrion, 
and from thence proceed to taldaua. At six o’clock I received 
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I may venture to aflert, that it has no 
parallel in the annals of modern hiftorv, 




information that considerable reinforcements bad armed al 
Carrion from Palencia, mid a letter from tbe Marquis de la Hu¬ 
mana informed me that the French were advancing from Ma¬ 
drid either to Valladolid or Salamanca, it was evident that it 
was too late to prosecute the attempt upon Soult, that I must 
be satisfied with the diversion I had made, and that I had no 
time to lose to secure iny retreat. The next morning Lieute¬ 
nant-general Hope, with his own division, and that of Lieute¬ 
nant-general Fraser marched to Majorga. J sent Sir David 
Baird with his division to pass the river at Valencia, and fol¬ 
lowed Lieutenant-general Hope on the Sijlh with the reserve 
and the light brigades, by Majorga and Valdcras, to Bcnevcnte. 
The cavalry under Lord Fagot followed the reserve on the 
26th ; both the latter corps entered this place yesterday. Wc 
continue our march on Astorga. Generals Hope and Fra¬ 
ser are already gone on; General Baircl proceeds to-morrow 
from Valencia, and I shall leave this with the reserve at the 
same time. Lord Paget will remain with the cavalry to give 
us notice of the approach of the enemy ; hitherto the infantry 
have not come up; but they are near, and the cavalry sur¬ 
round us in great number : they are checked by our cavalry, 
which have obtained, by their spirit and enterprige, an as- 

C4 




*ind that it rcflcds equal honour on the 
talents of the late lamented hero by 


rcndancy over that of the French, which nothing but great 
superiority of numbers ou their part will get the better of. 

“ 'l lie diversion made by our march on Saliagun, though at 
great risk to ourselves, has been complete; it remains to be 
seen what advantage the Spaniards in the South will be able to 
make of it, but the march of the French on Badnjoz was 
stopped, and when its advanced guatd had reached 'l’nlaviera. 
dc la Heine, and every thing disposable is now turned in this 
direction. The only part of the army which has been hitherto 
engaged with the enemy lias been the cavalry, and it is impos¬ 
sible for me to say too much in their praise. I mentioned to 
your Lordship, in my letter of the loth, the surcess Hrigadier- 
general Stewart hud met with in defeating a detachment of ca¬ 
valry at Kucda. Since that, tew days have passed without his 
taking or killing different parties of the French, generally su¬ 
perior m force to those which attacked them. Oil their march 
to Sahaguu Loid Paget had information of 600 or 700 cavalry 
being iu that town. lie marched on the 20lb from some vil¬ 
lages where he was posted in front of the enemy at Majorga, 

I 

with the 10th and Ulh Hussars. The 10th marched straight 
to the town, whilst lord Paget with the 16th endeavoured to 
turn it. Unfortunately he fell in will) a palrole, one of whom 
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whom it was conducted, and the fnr- 
viving officers and men who were indivi¬ 
dually concerned in its accompliffiment. 

When the troops arrived at Corunna, 
the tranfports in which they were to em¬ 
bark had not come round from Vigo ; 
therefore, as the enemy were fo rapidly 
advancing, it became ncccffary for the 
Commander in Chief to occupy the moft 
favourable portions that prefented them- 
felves, for the purpofc of covering the em¬ 
barkation, The relcrve,under the command 
of the Hon. Major-general Paget, was 
Rationed near the bridge of Burgo, which 


escaped, and gave tlie alarm. By this means the French had 
time to form on the outside of the town before Lord Paget got 
round. He immediately charged them, beat them, and took 
from 140 to 150 prisoners, amongst whom were two Lieutenant- 
colonels and eleven officers, with thc'loss on our part of six or 
eight men, aad perhaps 20 wounded.” 
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had been previously deilroyed, but not 
fo effectually as could have been wifhed.* 

Here Some Sharp Skirmishing took place 
between them and the advance of the 
enemy.—Sir David Baird’s and General 
Hope’s divisions were the fame evening 

a O 

advanced about two miles in front of Co¬ 
runna, near to which the French had alfo 
taken a pofition. During this period the 

British engineers and artillery were bufily 
employed in afSiSling the Spaniards in re¬ 
pairing and improving the batteries and 
fortifications on the land front of the town, 
which were in a very dcfc&ivc condition. 

The guns and carriages mofl unfit for* 
Service were now replaced by others from 


■* In carrying the object of destroying this bridge into execu¬ 
tion, an officer of the engineers unfortunately lost his lift 

C' 

during the explosion. 
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the citadel; amongft the former were fe- 
veral brafs ones of extraordinary large ca¬ 
libre. New mortar-batteries were alfo 
ere&ed, and the parapets lined with provi- 
fion-barrels, filled with gravel by the artil¬ 
lery-men, for the purpoie, I imagine, of 
prote&ing the gunners from the (hots of 
the enemy’s maiklmen. It is but doing 
juflice to the Spaniards to obferve, that in 
thefe efforts they were extremely adlive 
and a/fiduous; and in a vifit I paid to the 

batteries I faw two young women in male 
attire, and armed with fabres, afifitYmg and 
encouraging the workmen, and fupplying 
them with wine and other refrefhments. 

On the morning of the 13th, between 
eight and nine o’clock, a powder maga¬ 
zine, fituated on the heights about two or 
three miles from the town, was blown up, 
to prevent its contents from falling into 
the hands of the enemy. However, feve- 
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ral hundred barrels of gunpowder had 
been removed on the preceding day to the 
citadel ; nevertheless, the explofion wa9 
tremendous, the whole of Corunna being 
conyulfed as if by an earthquake ; many 
windows were broken, and even the (hip¬ 
ping in the harbour experienced its effect. 
The inhabitants not having been apprized 
of this circumfiance previous to its taking 

place, were thrown into a momentary 
date of cunfulion and affright. 

On the 14th leveral fail of the line and 
trail (ports arrived from Vigo, and the ca¬ 
valry and artillery commenced their em¬ 
barkation, with the exception of two or 
three brigades of guns, and a few dragoons 
for the duties of the picquet; the Tick 
were alfo fent on board. 

On this day 1 rode confiderably beyond 
the Britifh lines, as far as the mod ad¬ 
vanced of their videttes, and had a full 
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view of the French army, which at this pe¬ 
riod occupied the heights on the left, next 
the fea, their picquets being ftationed at a 
village in the mam road leading from Co¬ 
runna to Betanzos, within a mile of the 
English. It occafioned me no inconlider- 
able furprile, from not being perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with military etiquette, to older vc 
the Britifh and French videttes lo near to 
each other, as to be within hearing; and I 
alio noticed fcveral riflemen, concealed on 
the tide of the road, ready to direct their 
aim at any of the enemy’s officers who 
might advance to reconnoitre. Two Eng- 
lifh officers inadvertently rode pall their own 
videttes, and would in all probability have 
fallen into the hands of the French, had 
they not been called to by iome of the fol- 
diers, and made fenfiblc of their danger, 
which they efcaped by returning as quick 
as poffible. 



The fame day I faw two French offi¬ 
cers, apparently a mu ling themfelvcs by 
picking up (hells on the lands of the bay 
at low water. They might to a certainty 
have been (hot by the riflemen, had they 
been permitted to fire on them, being far 
within the range of their pieces. On fe- 
vcral parts of the road in this neighbour¬ 
hood, walls of loofe (Tones wcic thrown 
acrofs, for the purpole of obftriufting the 
progrcls of cavalry, which alio afforded 
excellent cover for the riflemen to con¬ 
ceal themfelvcs behind. The houfes and 
villages on both fides of the road were 
completely abandoned by the Spaniards, 
afid of courfe taken temporary pofleftion 
of by the armies. As I was returning to 
Corunna, I overtook a Spaniard who had 
4 juft made his cfcape from the enemy, and 
who related an anecdote of two young 
women, who having remained in a village 
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difguifed in male attire, were d if covered 
and lazed by a party, conihling of up¬ 
wards of twenty French foldicrs, and 
treated in a manner too brutal and inhu¬ 
man for me to deferibe. 

During the night the French fires, from 

V — 1 O 1 

their number and extent, evinced their 
force to be very confiderable, and in the 
morning it was difeovered thev had re- 
ceived a large reinforcement, and that 
they had moved their pofition to the 
heights cfii the right. 


On the 15th the advanced guard of the 
Britifh army, which was Rationed on the 
heights near a place called Villaboa, was 
attacked by the enemy, as were the other 
outpofts, probably with the view of ascer¬ 
taining with more certainty the nature of 
their pofition, and the amount of their 
force. This was confidered as a pre¬ 
liminary meafure to a general battle, 
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which was confirmed by the events of the 
following day. 

The French this day ported two guns 
at a detached houfe on the tuad, from 
whence they fired on the Britifh lines. 
They were foon filenced by two Englifh 
field-pieces, and obliged to retire with pre¬ 
cipitation. The Englirti guns were fo 
extremely well ferved and pointed, that 
a fhot from one of them was feen to 
kill fevcral of the enemy, whilrt their 

efforts were attended with little effedh 

/ 

the (hots moftly falling fhort of the 
objedls they were aimed at ; indeed, I 
neither law nor heard of any mifehief done 
by them, unlefs the killing of a mule may 
be confidered deferving of that appellation. 
One (hell parted over the advanced port 
it was diredted againrt, falling near the 
road amongft fcveral Britifh foldiers, with¬ 
out occafioning any of them the fmalleft 
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injury. The whole day was patted in 
continual Ikirmilhinu, during which the 

* o 

cool and intrepid conduid of the Britilh 
troops was eminently conlpieuous and ex¬ 
emplary. The late Lieutenant-colonel 
Mackenzie, of the id battalion of the 
5 tli regiment, particular!) didinguifhed 

hinilelf by his activity and bravery. Hav- 

•> * 

ing.had one hold ffiot under him, lie re¬ 
mounted on another, advanced again to 
the attack, and unfortunately received a 
wound from a mulket-ball, which occa- 
fioned his death in a few hours after- 


waids.— A mod intereding fpe&acle pre- 
fented‘itfelf during this day in the move¬ 
ments and operations of the contending 
parties, being diffidently near for me 
plainly to didinguifh every thing that took 
place. In one indance I noticed a detach¬ 
ment, confiding, I ffiould think, of more 
than a hundred of the enemy, take podef- 
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lion of a houfe on the fide of a hill, from 
whence they were fpeedily diflodged by 
the Britifh artillery, the firft lhot from 
whom penetrated completely through the 
houfe, compelling them to feek fafety on 
the height by a precipitate flight. 

This day and the preceding a great num¬ 
ber of horfes and mules which had been 
difabled were (hot in the fquare of the ar- 

fenal at St. Lucia, near Corunna. 

I have already mentioned, that in confe- 

quencc of the enemy’s movements on the 
morning of this day, a general battle was 
expe&ed immediately, but that nothing 
more took place than a feries of fki'rmifli- 
ing. The delay, in all probability, was 
occafioned by the reinforcements expected 
by the enemy not having arrived in due 
time. 

The firing did not entirely ceafe till the 
evening, when the outpofts were relieved, 
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and the brave Englifh troops who had 
been engaged were withdrawn to take 
that reft which their vigorous and arduous 
exertions rendered fo requifite. The army 
in general had been fupplifcd with their 
due proportion of rations fince their ar¬ 
rival at Corunna, which the uncommon 
rapidity of the retreat, and the local cir- 
cumftances previously detailed, prevented 
their receiving with regularity during 
their march. Thofe foldiers who required 
them were alfo furnifhed with ftioes, 
ftockings, and other articles of clothing, 
and new arms were delivered out, to re¬ 
place thofe that had been loft or rendered 
unfit for lervice. 

On the morning of the 16th an unufual 
degree of buftle and animation appeared to 
prevail amongft the Spanifh troops and 
inhabitants, his Excellency the Com¬ 
mandant, Don Jdaquin Garcia Morena , 
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having by proclamation and other methods 
exhorted them to exert their utmofl efforts 
in co-operating with their brave allies to 
repel the affaults of the enemy, and to af¬ 
ford them every poffible facility towards 
effecting their embarkation, declaring at 
the fame time it was his determination to 
defend the place to the laft extremity.— 
This venerable and patriotic officer, 
though apparently upwards of feventy 
vears of age, evinced the utmoff activity 

♦ O' ♦ 

and zeal in the performance of his duties, 
being the greatefl part of every day on 
horfeback, perfonally infpe&ing the pro- 
grefs of the works, and the organization 
of the volunteers.* 


* 'The confidence of the snhabitints appeared to ba consider- 
ably increased by the events of the preceding day. At the 


house whereipi had apartynents, the females of the family. 

It ^ * N 

who were in high spirits, amused themselves by dancing to their 


I again this morning virtted the Englifh 
advanced ports, which bapcl not altered 
their porttion fincc the preceding day; at 
this period, every thing appearing perfe&ly 
quiet, the foldiers, excepting thole on 
fentry, were rerting and taking refrelh- 
ment, but ftill in a fituation ready to 
turn out at a moment’s notice. The men 
had created for themfelves huts, formed of 
boards, rtraw, and other materials, hartily 
collebfed from the buildings in the neigh- 

O O 

bourhood, there being very few tents. 

1 

Notwithstanding the fatigue the Engr 
lifh foldiers had already undergone, and 
the fevere conflicts they had recently been 
engaged in, they appeared in excellent 


castanets, at the same time expressing their admiration of th« 
English, and contempt for the French, who they stigmatized 
with the appellation of Piccaroon. 
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fpirits, exprefling the highefl: confidence in 
their officers, and feemed anxious, by be¬ 
ing again oppofed to the enemy, to bring 
to a conclufion the objeft of their illus¬ 
trious General in Chief, of the favourable 
ifliie of which they entertained no doubt. 
It was between the hours of ten and ele¬ 
ven, that I rode to the Englifh outpofls.— 
The morning was extremely fine, and I 
had a very diftintft view of the enemy’s 
army. A large body of cavalry and in¬ 
fantry, evidently a reinforcement, at this 
time were marching up to the heights in 
front, accompanied by bands of mufic, 
drums, and fifes. A few fhots were fired 
at their rear by the Britifh, but I believe 
the diftance was too threat for them to do 

O 

execution. The extent of the French 
lines could plainly be afeertained through 
a telefcope, and I could diftinguiffi engi¬ 
neers ai^ artillery-men bufily employed 
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in their front, as I imagined erecting a bat¬ 
tery. Were I permitted tu offer an opi¬ 
nion of the numbers of which the enemy’s 
army cotftifted, to judge from the extent 
and depth of their line, I Ihould certainly 
eftimate them at upwards of thirty thou- 
fand. Soon after I reached Corunna, 
where I had bufmefs with the Infpe&or of 
Hofpitals, the French army commenced 
their attack on the Britifh outpofts, which 
I had juft vifited.* 


* Having settled my business with Dr. Shapter, to whose 
polite attention 1 feel myself greatly indebted, I rode back to 
the scene of action, where 1 took a station from whence I could 
see what passed, and also be at hand to afford any professional 
assistance in my power that might be required. This enables 
me to offer what I trust may be deemed not altogether an unin* 
tcresting detail of events that passed under my actual ingpec* 
lion; and as I subsequently ascertained the names of officers 
and corps engaged, 1 hope it will be found tolerably correct. 

*>4 
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A heavy difeharge of artillery took 
placfc about one o’clock from the enemy’s 
batteries on the heights in front of the 
army, which was returned by fuch of the 
Britifh artillery as had not been embarked, 
a brigade of which had been previouflv 
Rationed in the main road, ready to a6t as 
circumdances might require. The com- 
tnanding pofitionof the enemy’s guns ena¬ 
bled them to have a fuperior efFeft to thofe 
of the Englifh, who were fo much below 
them. The principal attack of the enemy 
was directed to the divifion under Sir 
David Baird, which was undoubtedly the 
weaked portion of the Britifh line, again# 
which they advanced three very drong 
columiis. Nothing could pofiibly exceed 
the intrepidity, firmnefs, and good order 
with which this divifion iudained the 

attack. After a very arduous druggie, 

> , 

V 

the Britifh fyccecded in driving the enemy 
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down from the heights whereon they had 
attacked them, and charged them with the 
utmoft fpirit and ardour half way lip the 
hill, on the other fide, which they had be¬ 
fore occupied, to the place where they had 
ported their guns, which very nearly fell 
into the hands of the Englifh, and were 
only prcl’ervcd by being haftily with¬ 
drawn. 

A village to the ri^ht ,of General- 

o o 

Baird’s divilion became an object of obfri- 
nate contcft between the two armies. It 
was lituatcd at the foot of a hill, and 
crowded with French troops; thel'e were 
gallantly attacked by the Englilh no lefs 
than three feveral times, who at length 
fuccceded in carrying the place, after an 
immenfe (laughter of the enemy. The 
fiftieth regiment and the Guards were 
chiefly concerned in this affair, during 
which I am informed they loft two field 
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officers, and three iubalterns, and about 
one hundred men killed, and a confider- 
able number were wounded. 

The fifty-fecond light infantry, and the 
ninety-fifth rifle corps, aifb particularly 
diftinguifhed themfelves near to this place, 
being engaged on the right of the village, 
and actually purfued the French up the 
hill, who fled before them with confufion 
and difmay. 

During this attack, Lieutenant-general 
Sir David Baird, who throughout was 
mod ably fupported by Lord William 
Bentinck, and the brigade under his com¬ 
mand, received a very fevere wound, 
which obliged him to be taken from the 
field, and the Commander in Chief, who 
was near this divifion, ffiortly afterwards 
alfo fell by a cannon-fhot. 

This portion of the British army it was 
that fuflfered the moil feverely, and parti- 
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eularly Lord William Bcntinck's brigade ; 
the left was fo ftrongly pofhd, that the 
enemy did not conlider it prudent to ha¬ 
zard an attempt at forcing them, content¬ 
ing themfelves with directing at them a 
very furious cannonade. Towards the 
evening, however, the fourteenth regiment 
of infantry, who formed part of the left of 
the line, were detached, and who executed 
a moft gallant and gun ions cntei prize. A 
very numerous body of the French troops 
having occupied a village at a confiderable 
diP.ance in their front, they were ordered to 
diflodge them. This the/ fucceeded in 
effe&ing at the point of the bayonet, but 
not without Inflaming fevere lofs, as the 
French d.fputed the poffeffion of the place 
with determined obftinacy and perfever- 
ance, the conflict only ending with the 
flight. 

Notwithftanding the immenfe fupe- 



riority of the enemy in point of numbers, 
and the advantages of the commanding 
pofition they poffefTed, they were com¬ 
pletely and decidedly foiled in every one 
of their reiterated attempts to turn the 
right of the Britifh army, and their lofs 
in killed a;id wounded was certainly infi¬ 
nitely greater than thofe whom they at¬ 
tacked. 

A great deal of the fuccefsful oppofition 
to thefe attempts rauft in juftice be attri¬ 
buted to a judicioufly-timed and well- 
concerted movement of the Honourable 
Major-general Paget’s, who marched the 
referve under his command from their 
cantonments, in fupport of the right wing 
of the army, and by a moil vigorous and 
effe&ive attack, completely defeated his 
intention. The extremely judicious Na¬ 
tion occupied by Lieutenant-general Fra- 
fer’s divifion, ftill further added to the 
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lecurity of the right of the army, and dis¬ 
appointed the enemy in his hopes of fuc- 
cefs in that quarter, compelling him at 
length totally to abandon his purpofe. At 
fix o’clock in the evening the firing on 
both iides ceafed, the advance of the Bri- 
tifh army remaining upwards of a mile 
beyond the pofition they had occupied pre¬ 
vious to the commencement of the action, 

* 

fo that they may with juftice and truth be 
pronounced the conquerors on this memor¬ 
able occafion. 

The exa6t number of the killed and 
wounded during this conflict has not, and 
perhaps may never be afeertained \ but 
from the bed: information I have been 

enabled to procure on the fubjeft, I Should 

\ 

imagine did not amount to one thoufand, 
'whilft that of the French mud have been 
nearly double. 

The Britifh army commenced its retreat 
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for embarkation about eleven o’clock, 
taking with them as many of their 
wounded as were in a condition to be 
moved; the remainder they were under 
the painful neceflity of leaving on the 
field along withthofe of the enemy. The 
order in which the troops marched from 
their portions was fuch as to refleft high 
credit on the chara&er and difcipline of 
British foldiers, the artillery taking the 
lead. The picquets, however, remained 
at their refpe&ive pofts until between four 
and five o’clock on the morning of the 
17th, when they were likewife withdrawn, 
without any movements of the enemy 
having taken place indicative of their being 
acquainted with what was pafling ; al- 
though it is more than probable, from pall 
experience, he felt no inclination to offer 
any obftruttion to the execution of their 
plans, until they were too far removed 



to have it in their power to recrimi¬ 
nate. 

The Commi (boner and Captains of the 
Royal Navy* exerted themfclvcs in the 
mod drenuous and praife-worthy manner 
in co-operating with the commanders of 
the land forces, in effefting the embarka¬ 
tion, which was accomplilhed with a de¬ 
gree of expedition perhaps never equalled 
upon any fimilar occafion. 

The brigades under the command of 
Major-general Hill and Major-general 


Commissioner Bowen. 

Captains—The Hon. II. Curzou. 

- Gosselin. 

*-- Boys. 

——— Bainier. 

-- Sarel. 

-Digby. 

-Carden, and Mackenzie; 



Beresford received directions to remain on 
ihore, as a rear-guard, and to watch the 
motions of the en?my. The remainder 
of the army got fafely on board the 
tranfports before day-light. The brigade 
of Major-general Hill was itationed on' 
the promontory at the rear of the town, 
and that commanded by Major-general 
Beresford took poft on the inland front of 
Corunna. 

Nothing could poffihly exceed the gal¬ 
lantry and refolution difplayed by the Bri- 
tifii foldiers under the very trying circum- 
ftances in which they were placed ; by 
which, in defiance of every difficulty, 
iu the face of an enemy’s army of far fu- 
perior numbers, they were enabled to 
effeCt the objeCt of embarkation, without 
any other lofs than what had prcvioufly 
taken place in the field of battle. 

No further movements of the French 
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army was perceptible till the morning of 
the feventeenth, whep. they appeared to 
be again in motion, and between eight 
and nine o’clock a confiderable body of 
their light trgops took up a pofition on the 
heights near St. Lucia, which in fome 
meafure commanded the inner harbour of 
Corunna. However, it was not appre¬ 
hended that the enemy could derive any 
very material advantage from the occupa¬ 
tion of this pofition, at lead: not that would 
enable him to impede the operations of the 
Britifh troops in effecting their embarka¬ 
tion ; and as the Spaniards evinced every 
inclination to fupport and zealoufly co¬ 
operate with their allies, and certainly did 
exert themfelves to the utmoft; the 
commanding officer, Lieutenant-general 
Hope, it appears, did not confider the 
rear-guard as in any danger of being 
forced. Therefore* the brigade under 

E 



Major-general Hill, Rationed on the pro* 5 
montory at the hack of the town, was 
ordered to be withdrawn, and its embarka¬ 
tion to Commence immediately. This 

j 

objedl was completely accompli/hed be¬ 
tween the hours of three and four in the 
afternoon. 

It (hould here be mentioned, that to¬ 
wards the middle of the day the enemy 
commenced a cannonade on the /hipping* 
which occalioned confiderable confufion, 
obliging them to flip their cables, and get 
under weigh with all poflible dilpatch. 

In doing this* leveral of the tranfports 
ran on fhorc, and unfortunately three or 
four were fo fituated that they could not 
be got off again, and were confequently 
left behind; the troops, however, were 
removed, and put or. board other vef- 
fels. 

i 

From the unavoidable confufion and 



uncertainty which muft ever attend all 
the operations of an army during the 
night, ic was impoflible to pay that regard 
which would have been deferable towards 
effecting the embarkation with precifion 
and regularity, and therefore it happened 
that the regiments became completely 
intermixed, the troops getting on board 
any of the fhips that could receive them, 
without paying the flighted - regard to 
their original dedinations. This circum- 

O 

dance occafioned the fick and wounded in 
many indances to be deprived of the re- 
quifite medical and furgical affidance, as 
on board many of the tranfports there 
w'ere no profeflional men, whild in others 
there were feveral. It was intended to 
have remedied thefe inconveniencies the 
fird fine day that fhould occur after the 
failing of the fleet, which, however, the 
uncommon quicknefs of their paflage to 
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England prevented being accomplifhed, 
and foitunately became a matter of lefs 
importance. 

The boats belonging to the men of war 

O O 

rendered the moft important fervices, being 
employed during the whole of the em¬ 
barkation ; and were it not for the won- 

9 

derful intrepidity and exertions of their 
crews, for which Britilh failors are pro¬ 
verbially remarkable, much greater incon- 
veniencies would have taken place than 
were a&ually experienced. The boats 
continued rowing from the (hore to the 
fhips and back again the whole of the 
night of the lixteenth, and during the 
greater part of the following day, with 
little intermiffion ; and although it blew a 
very heavy gale, and the fea ran extremely 
high, and was very rough all the morning, 
thefe gallant fellows, regardlefs of danger, 
and defpifmg bodily toil, continued their 



meritorious exertions with the utmoft 
alacrity and cheerfulnefs, their folicitude 
to render every afliftance in their power to 
the foldiers evincing the moft ftrikino- 

o O 

and honourable proofs of their geuerortty, 
courage, and humanity.* Moll: of the 
men of war alfo weighed at the fame time, 
with the exception of the flag-lhip, which 
remained at anchor. 

Several of the enemy’s (hots parted 
very near and over the tranfport on which 
f was embarked, and many fell around 


* “ Iu consequence of the good order maintained by the 
troops, and the unwearied exertions of Commissioner Bowen, 
the captains, and other officers of the navy, the agents, as 
well as the boats’ crews, many of whom were for two days 
without food and without repose, the army has been embarked 
to the last man.”—Vide the Hon. .H.ear*admiral De Courcv’s 

m 

dispatch to the Hon. W, W. Polo, dated 18th January. 
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her, without doing the flighted injury j 
and I noticed a few which (truck other 
(hips without doing material damage. 

Soon after dark, Major-general Beres^ 
ford having taken a friendly leave of the 
Governor, who appeared perfectly fatisfied 
with the neceflity of the British move¬ 
ments, withdrew his brigade from the 

f 

land front of the town, and together with 
the whole of the fick and wounded who 
had not been previoufly moved, were em¬ 
barked by one o’clock on the morning of 
the 18th of January. 

The tranfport* on board which I cm- 


* Having applied for a passage to England to the Hon. Ma¬ 
jor-general Broderick, and offered to Dr. Shcplcr, the Inspector 

i 

of Hospitals, my professional assir'ancc whilst on board, he 
was pleased to give me a letter to .Stall-Surgeon Taggart, who 

was in charge of the sick in the Alfred hospital ship, desiring 1 

% 

might be accommodated in her; and I am Iwppy to acJiiioWsi 
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barked was one of thelatt that quitted the 
harbour, as the matter, a bold and experi¬ 
enced feaman, was determined to preferve 
his anchors if pottible, which he fortunately 

j 

accomplittied, notwithttanding . the {hots 
were flying about in every direction. The 
appearance of the {hipping after dark, 
from the varied difpofition of the lights on 
the men of war, agent {hips, and tran¬ 
sports, was extremely beautiful, and had 
an intcrefting and grand effebf, and the 
enemy’s fires on the heights, as well as 

* O' 

thofe of the Britifh, added conliderably to 
the brilliancy of the fccnc. 

By order of Admiral De Conrcy, the 


p 


ledge this Gentleman’s politeness, anil to bear testimony to the 
humane attention with which (though in a bail stale of health) 

lie discharged the duties of his station, ns did Assistant-Surgeon 
Jv or. 

K 4 


tranfports were directed to get clear of the 
harbour as foon as they had received on 
board their complement of troops, and 
then to lay too for further inftru&ion. It 
blowing extremely hard, it was not poffi- 
ble in every inftance to comply with the 
Admiral’s orders. 

The wounded men being very uncom¬ 
fortably accommodated, and deftitute of 
every neceffary their condition required, 
the mailer of the Alfred, with the concur* 
rence and approbation of the medical 
officers on board, was induced to make fail 
at three o’clock in the morning, and ar¬ 
rived off Plymouth on the twentieth, an¬ 
choring in the Sound on the following 
day. 

Having brought my narrative to this 
point, I hope I may without preemption 
add my feeble tribute to the general ap- 
plaufe that has been bellowed on the 
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exertions of the officers and men con¬ 
cerned in the Spaniffi expedition. 

That the enemy were lo fuccefsfully 
oppofed, and finally repulled, was owing 
to the incomparable conduit and intre¬ 
pidity of the Britilh troops, and that the 
embarkation was fo completely effected, 
may be attributed to the judicious means 
employed to lupport and encourage their 
extraordinary efforts. In regular fuccef- 
fion from one affair to another, opportu¬ 
nities were given, as they were univerfally 
employed, to difplay the (kill and bravery 
of the Britilh military charalter. 

The death of every individual who glo- 
rioufly terminates his exigence in the fer- 
vice of his country, is in lbme degree a 

7 O 

matter of public intereft and general con¬ 
cern ; but when an officer of the high 
and diftinguilhed rank in which the 
merits of the late Commander of the 
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Britifh forces in Spain had placed 
him,* from vvhofc fplendid military ta- 


* General Moore entered tlie service early in life, and as lie 
Soon displayed his military talents, his rise was rapid. In the 
year 1801 lie was appointed Colonel of the 52d regiment, and 
rose to the rank of Major-general in 1802. Corsica was the 
theatre in which he primarily distinguished himself as an officer 
of superior skill; and on many occasions in that island he gave 
proofs of his personal bravery and good conduct. JIc after¬ 
wards accompanied the laic .Sir Ralph Abercrombie to the West 
Indies, where his conduct was so exemplary as to acquire the 
unbounded confidence of that excellent General, by whom he 
was selected to serve under his command in the expedition to 
Holland in 1799, where he received a slight wound. It was, 
however, on the Egyptian expedition that lie had a more ample 
opportunity for establishing his character as an officer of the 
Hist-rate abilities. He commanded at the disembarkation of 
the troops on this occasion ; and it is reported that even Uona- 
partc expressed himself in terms of the highest admiration of 
hi#» conduct, which he affirmed was a master-piece of Gene¬ 
ralship, and worthy of the ablest Commi ader that ever 

l 

lived. General Moore was severely wounded at the battle of 
Alexandria at the head of th« reserve, which lie was leading 



Jents and thofe fuperior endowments 
which grace a foldicr, we might witl^ 


forward will) his usual gallantry ; and, on his return from 
Kgypt, his Majesty in the most gracious manner conferred on 
Inin the honour of Knighthood, and invested him with the 
Order of the Bath. During the whole of the present war Sir 
John Moore was with little intermission engaged in active ser¬ 
vice. ITe commanded at Shornclifl’e in Kent, and afterward? 
succeeded the Honourable General Fov in the command of the 
forces in Sicily, Sir John was entrusted with the chief com¬ 
mand of the expedition to Sweden; and although this was not 
attended with the satisfactory result which was hoped for, Mi¬ 
nisters have unanimously acquitted the General of the slightest 
misconduct oil the occasion.—From all that has been related 
respecting the character of the late Sir John Moore, he appear* 
to have devoted himself exclusively to the profession of arms, 
lie was in every respect a complete soldier, and a strict discipli- 
nariati; so that the 52d regiment, of which lie was Colonel, 
and which was under his immediate inspection during the 
time he commanded at Sliornclifle, was generally looked up 
to as a model in point of manoeuvres and discipline. lie 
seems to have possessed all those talents which, had he been 
invested with a continental command on an extensive scale, 
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confidence have anticipated future at- 
chievements, adding to the glory, happi- 
nefs, and honour, not only of this kingdom, 
but eventually of all Europe, is cut off in 
the meridian of a brilliant career on the 
field of battle, and dies in the arms of 
vidlory, his fate becomes an objedt of the 
deepeft regret; at the fame time the lpirit 
of national exultation his heroic adtions 
muft naturally give rife to, in fome degree 
reconciles us to his fate, and infpires us 
with an ardent though rational curiofity 
to become acquainted with the minutefl: 
circumftances with which it was at¬ 
tended. 

/ 

In this point of view, although feveral 


and during a protracted warfare, would in all human probabi¬ 
lity have placed him high upon the list of the most celebrated 
Modern Generals. 
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details have already been prefented to the 
public, more or lefs correct, 1 truft it may 
not be confidcred altogether irrelevant, if 
I take the liberty of introducing luch ac¬ 
counts of the lafl moments of the hero of 
Corunna, as I received from an eye-wit- 
nefs of unqueftionable veracity. 

It has been previoufly ftated, that the 
late Sir John Moore was with the divifion 
of Lieutenant-general Sir David Baird, 
oil which the firft and raoft determined 
attack was made by three flrong columns 
of the enemy; here, at the head of the 

50th regiment, the Commander in Chief 

/ 

was flruck by a cannon-fhot, which fhat- 
tered his arm, and lacerated the mufcles of 
the left breaft, fo materially injuring the 
parts adjacent, as to preclude every hope 

of the wound not proving mortal. 

* 

The (hot' brought the General irnme- 

O 

diately to the ground; but fo far was he 
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from exprcffing the flighted: concern fed 
himfelf, or evincing fymptoms of the ex¬ 
cruciating agony he muff have fulfained, 

that I am pofitively affured he furveytd his 
wound with rather a fmiling countenance, 
and with the greateft coolnefs and com- 
pofure obferved, that he was fenfiblc all 
aid would be ulelels; defiring the office! 
who proffered his affiftance to go imme¬ 
diately and inform General Hope of the 
circumftancc, on whom the command 
now devolved, Sir David Baird bavins 

' O 

been previoufly wounded, and relu6lantly 
compelled to leave the field. I cannot 
forbear in this place mentioning a trait in 
the conduft of Lieutenant-general Baird, 
which, in my opinion, reflects great ho¬ 
nour on his chara&er as a foldier, and on 
his feelings as a man. Having been 

O O 

wounded (as before Bated) In the upper 
part of his arm, profeffional affiftance was 
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immediately tendered, when hearing that 
the Commander in Chief was alfo wound¬ 
ed, he infifted on the furgeon’s immedi¬ 
ately leaving him, and going to Sir John 
Moore ; and he himfelf was taken on 
board the Ville de Paris, where his arm 
was amputated near the fockct by the iur- 
geon of that ffiip. Six foldiers, with 
tearful eyes, and forrowing hearts, con¬ 
veyed their beloved Commander from the 
field of battle, in a blanket, to his quarters 
at Corunna ; on the way to which he 
anxioufly inquired if the enemy had been 
Compelled to retire : being anfwcrcd in 
the affirmative, he laid, “ then 1 am per¬ 
fectly happy, and my life or death is of no 
conlequence whatever,” or words to the 
fame effeCh From the neceffity there w;js 
of proceeding with the utmoft caution and 
gentlenefs, the loldieis were near an hour 
in conveying the General to his quarters, 





during which he fpoke very little, and 
fcarcely uttered a groan. The Ihort pe¬ 
riod that this gallant foldier continued an 
inhabitant of this world, aftei he arrived 
at his quarters was puffed in giving ditac¬ 
tions as to the difpofal of his papers, and 
exprefling his withes relative to the 
future profpe6ts of thofe officers of his 
flaff and friends to whom he was particu¬ 
larly attached. He exprelfed himfelf 
extremely folicitous that his country 
fhould approve of the endeavours he had 
exerted to promote her interefls, and de¬ 
clared he had ever ferved with zeal and 
fidelity, and died in the manner he had al¬ 
ways been delirons of. After this he /poke 
of family concerns, particularly as to what 
related to his mother ; but at this period 
his fpeech faltering confiderablv, he was 
obliged to defifi. Sir John thanked his 
medical afiiftants in very kind terms for 



their care and attention ; and after taking 
an afFedting farewel of his Aid-de-Camps, 
and the mourning friends by whom he 
was furrounded, his manly foul winged 
its flight to another and a better world, 
elcaping from its fragile tenement of 
mortality without one convulfive ftruggle, 
about twelve o’clock, on the night of the 
16th of January. 

Between the period of our arrival and 
the 25th, near two hundred tail of tran- 
fports came in* but owing to the heavy 
gales that prevailed, the fick and wounded 
were not immediately fent on fhoie ; this, 
however, took place as foon as poiliblc, 
and the feene that prefented itfelf was 
truly diflreffing, though I mu ft remark 
that rrioft of the deferiptions that I have 
met with have been greatly exaggerated. 
It is but paying a juft tribute to the ditin- 
terefted humanity of the inhabitants of 

P 
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Plymouth, to flate that nothing could pof- 
fibly exceed their anxiety and exertions to 
afford every affiftance in their power to¬ 
wards the accommodation of the fick and 
wounded officers and foldiers, and to alle¬ 
viate their fufferings; and the Mayor* 
and Corporation took the lead in thefe 
laudable endeavours, in a manner highly 
creditable to them in their official and in¬ 
dividual capacities, ■f' 

A tranfcript of the return of the fick 
and wounded received on board the Al- 


* William Langmoad, Ksq. 

+ I am personally indebted to the attention of Mr. Clcalher 
and Mr. Dunstcrville, of the Corporate Body, who at my re¬ 
quest were so kind as to procure the attendance of a Physician 
(Dr. Hemmett) on Assistant-Surgeon Campbell, of the Itoyal 
Artillery,for whom I was particularly interested; and who, by 
the care and skill of that Gentleman, recovered from a very 
dangerous typhus fever. 
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fred, on which I took my paffage, will 
perhaps afford a more accurate idea of the 
ffate of the troops in general on their re¬ 
turn from Spain than any delcription of 

t 

mine, and I therefore fubjoin a return of 
the number of Tick and wounded officers, 
non-commiffioned officers, and privates, 
received on board the tranfport No. 309, 
at Corunna, January 18, 1809 :— 


“Regiments. Number. 

18th Light Dragoons. 2 

Guards.. 33 

i'll, or Queen’s... 1 

4th Regiment of Infantry.,.. I 

Mh Ditto.. 1 

<Hh Ditto. 43 

I4fh Ditto. 1 

?t>U» Ditto. 2 

iStli Ditto. 15 

:30th Ditto .. 18 

4‘2d Ditto. 8 

43d Ditto... 82 

50.Hi Ditto. 2 

hist Ditto 


1 

















Tn umber. 
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Itrgirneutg. 

r 

52d Regiment of Infantry 

5<)lh Ditto. 

7ist Ditto. 

YGth Ditto. 

81st Ditto-- --. 

9 

purveyor’s CIerk«.,.. „. 


6 S 

56 
36 
2D 
77 

257 

• ^Officers who were passenger.*. 3 


* These three officers got into a boat with (he intention of 
joining the transport on which their corps wits embarked.— 
After rowing about a considerable time witbont success, the 
boat became so leaky as to be in danger of sinking, and they 
therefore were received on board the Alfred. These Gentlemen 
were Captain Kelly, Adjutant Jennings, and Assistant-Surgeon 
Reid, 51st regiment. 


Of the above were ill of 

Dysentery. 

Fever . 

Wounded. 

Trifling complaints 
Convalescents. 
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Brought forward... 200 

Servants to attend the sick and wounded 

officers. 5 

Medical officers ... 3 

Women ..-. 20 

Making a total of... 233 

Who were received on board on accouut of his Majesty’s service, 


It has been with a conhderable degree 
of regret, that lince my arrival in this 
country I have heard a variety of reports 
in circulation relative to the events attend¬ 
ing the expedition to Spain, and particu¬ 
larly of the circumflances that occurred 
during the retreat of the army to Co¬ 
runna, which have not only been very 
different from the truth, but in many in- 
flances totally devoid of foundation.— 
Amongft other things, it has been afferted 
that great numbers of the foldiers compol- 
ing his Majefty’s German Legion had 
deferted to the enemy ; but in common 

F 3 








juiUce to this excellent and cfeferving 
body, I mufl: declare, that whilft I was on 
the Continent I never heard of any fuch 
circumftance having taken place; on the 
contrary, every officer with whom I have 
converfed refpe£ting the King’s German 
Legion (and they have been many), has 
affined me that they behaved on every 
occaiion with the difeipline, fidelity, and 
bravery, which are the characterises of 
good foldiers.* 

It gives me great pleafure to have it in 
my power thus publicly to contradict a re- 


* The third regiment of German Dragoons were part of the 
troops composing the picquet, in the gallant affair in which 

Major-general Stewart acquired such well-merited reputation, 

% 

by the defeat of a large body of French Imperial Guards, and 
Inking prisoner their Commander, General Left-hvre. 
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port, which could alone have originated in 
motives the mod bale and malignant. 

9 

Refpedting the death of the late Major- 
general Anftruther, feveral contradidtory 
Rories having been circulated, the follow¬ 
ing account, as I received it from a Gen¬ 
tleman of the higheft refpedtability and 
unimpeachable veracity, may be relied on 
as corredt; and as it may afford a melan¬ 
choly fatisfadiion to his furviving friends, 
I hope the introdudlion of it will not be 
deemed improper:— 

General Anftruther died of an inflam¬ 
mation of his lungs, brought on by ex- 
polure to the extreme inclemency of the 
weather, and remaining long in wet 
clothes. 

The gallant General negledling to ufe 
the precautions and remedies his fituation 
required, continued his praifeworthy exer¬ 
tions to the very lafl:, and did not give up 


F4 
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till bis complaint had reduced him to' a 
ffate evincing his approaching difTolution, 
when he became unable to mount his horfe, 
and was then placed in a carriage and con¬ 
veyed to his quarters, where he expirtd 
the next day, univerfally regretted. 

The Spaniards, too, have been accufed 
not only of apathy and indifference to¬ 
wards the cauie of their lightful Sove¬ 
reign, but of abfolute hoffi I it v towards our 

O 7 J 

troops, particularly the inhabitants of *Bc- 
nevente, Toro, Afforga, and Villa Fran¬ 
ca, &c. 1 have in a preceding part of this 

letter adverted to petty difputcs which oc- 
eaffonally took place between the Britilh 
foldiers and the inhabitants of fome of 


*1 Jsd not persona}!;, visit either of the I wo place* fii st 

> 

mentioned. 
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the towns through which I paftcd, but 
they were by no means of a lcrious nature, 
or deferving of the appellations with which 
they have been branded. 

It is undeniable, that on many occa- 
fions, where provisions and other neceila- 
ries were expe&ed to have been cheerfully 
and abundantly lupplied by the inhabit¬ 
ants of towns through which the Britifh 
troops marched, that little or none could 
be obtained on any terms whatever. This, 
however, did not originate, as has been 
crroneoufly aflerted, in any dhlike of the 
Spaniards to the Engliih, but merely from 
the extreme difhefs in which they were 
themfelves involved. Great numbers of 
the cattle had been driven to the moun¬ 
tains for fecurity againfl: the rapacity of 
the French; and their Bores of other pro- 
vifions were almoft exhaufted by fupplics* 
for their countrymen in arms; and as 


00 


the operations in agriculture were in a 
great meafurc fufpended, they had a diO 
mal profpect to look forward to for future 
exigencies; thefe circumflances of courfc 
rendered thefe poor unfortunate perfons 
(expofed to all the calamities of a refi- 
dencc on the theatre of war, of which an 
adequate idea can fcarcely .be formed by 
any one but an eye-witnefs), relu&ant to 
part with the llender pittance in their pol* 
feffion. 

To the above may be added, that the 
unexpe&ed retreat of the Britifh army in* 
creafcd all their appreheniions in an emi¬ 
nent degree, whilft its fudden appearance 
in their towns precluded the pofhbility of 
the inhabitants fupplying themfelves from 
the adjacent country with the articles re- 
quired. The total ignorance of the Spa- 
nifli language on the part of the Englifh 
foldiers, and vice vcrjfi, alfo occafioncd. 
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mutual mifunderftandings, which were in 
a few inftances attended with difagrecable 
confequences. Another caufe why tlie 
expe&atiotis of the Britifh army as to re¬ 
ceiving requifite accommodations and af- 
iiftance from the inhabitants were fo 
frequently difappointed, was the immcnlc 
numbers of their lick and wounded coun¬ 
trymen, who were flocking from the feats 
of war in the different quarters of the 
kingdom towards their refpcifiive homes, 
with whom the towns were continually 
crowded. The lituation and wretched 
appearance of thefe unfortunate people 
were truly pitiable ; thofc unable to walk 
were conveyed on cars, whillf others 
through hunger, ficknefs, and fatigue, 
icarcely able to crawl, were compelled to 
make their way on foot, a 1 mo ft naked, 
and generally without Ihoes or ftockings. 
Even in the Spanilh hofpitals and other 


places fet apart for the reception of the 
lick and wounded, the unhappy patients 
were nearly deftitute of every requifite to 
luflain exigence, not to lay of the convc- 
niencies and comforts neceflfary for their 
condition. Some judgment may. be 
formed of their dilfrelTes, from the cir- 
cumftance of one poor man, who, 
according to die interpictation of my 
native lervant, ailerted that he had been 
fourteen da\s without any other faflc- 
nunce than a little bad wine, and fomc- 
times a fmall quantity of broth made of 
vegetables and oil: indeed, Ins appearance 
fully ellabli-hed the veracity of his Hate- 
ment. 

In many inhances the Britifh foldiers* 
with that liberality.feeling, and generality* 
which are equally- their charaCleriflics as 
lpirit, intrepidity, and courage, would 
fhare with thefe miferable objeds their 
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own fcanty pittances, the deprivation of 
which they muft have felt moft feverely. 

I met a great number of fickand wounde4 
Spaniards on ray journey from Corunna y 
particularly between Lugo and Villa 
Franca, clcorted by armed men, fcarcely 
in a better condition than thoic under 
their care. The officers and men exhi¬ 
bited fimilar appearances of wretchcdncfs 
and intenfe fatigue; and the whole ad¬ 
vanced at a rate of not more, on an aver¬ 
age, than a mile an hour.* Should this 
ffiitcment require confirmation, 1 can, 
with confidence, appeal to almofi: every 


* Some of these men on being asked what was the matter 
with them, replied : “ Muchas Eufcrmos tango hambre, tango 
mucha sed,” which is in English, “ very sick, very hungry, 
and very dry.” And on giving them a piece of bread, they 
expressed themselves thus: “ I thank you for it, and may yon 
Jive many years!” 



officer of the Britifh Army, mott of whom 
muff have witnetted limilar fcenes during 
their fervice in Spain. 

As I have often mentioned the great 
nfe made of the cars drawn by oxen, a 
ffiort defcription of them may not be con- 
fidered uninteretting. A more 1 inconve¬ 
nient, ill conftrudcd, clumfy, carriage, 
cannot be well conceived. The body of 
the carriage is merely a platform of rough 
boards, which is placed on two wheels, 
rather lower than the front ones of an 
Englifh waggon, compofcd of pieces of 
timber, pinned together, and fecured by 
others nailed acrofs;—thefe do not revolve 
bn the axle-tree, but are fattened to it, 
the whole of which turns in grooves 
fometimes fecured with iron. The pole 
palling between the oxen, is fattened to a 
vote bound' to their horns, fo that the 
poor animals draw by the head, or rather 



it may be faid, that they pufh the ma* 
chine forwards. 

The Shocking inconvenience of fuch a 
jolting conveyance for f ck and wounded 
perfons mtiybe callly conceived ; added to 
which, the noife they make is the moll 
difagreeable poflible, the revolution of the 
axletrees producing a kind of humming, 
monotonous found, fomething fimilar to 
the drone of a bagpipe, which may be 
heard at the dillance of a mile, or up¬ 
wards. 

Having accompanied the efcort who 
were in charge of the money for the life of 
the army from Corunna to Altorga, I had 
opportunities of obferving the method 
adopted for the tranfportation of the 
military equipage, and which, in my 
humble opinion, in a great meafure ac¬ 
counts for the lofs that was lullained, as 
nothing could be worfe calculated to faci- 
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iitatc difpatch. In making this obferva- 
tion, I am far from intending to attach 
the flightef]: imputation of negledt on any 
Gentleman of the Commiflariat Depart¬ 
ment, as I am fenfible they had uncommon 
difficulties to encounter in the difeharge 
of their official duties, and indeed 1 do not 

m 

feel myfelf competent to decide. 

I have neverthelefs heard, from un¬ 
doubted authority, that this department of 
the public fervice, fo material to the fuc- 
cefsful operations of an army, is con¬ 
duced on a much fuperior plan by the 
French, and it certainly can be no difgrace 
to profit even by the example of an 
enemy 

Fas cst al) Ilostc doccre. 

Notwithftanding their bigotry and hatred 
of heretics ufually aferibed to the Roman 
Catholic priefts, I with pleafure obferved 
that thefe perfons on all occafions appeared 
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extremely anxious to do every thing in 
their power to promote the comfort, and 
contribute to the accommodation of the 
fick and wounded of the Britiih army.— 
Many Englifh officers were greatly in¬ 
debted to the hofpitality and kindnels of 
Spanifh monks and friars, who (though by 
no means in polfclfion of an abundance of 
the good things of this life) were emulous 
to fhare their ftores with the diftrefled. 

An infdance of goodnels and humanity 
in one of tilde clerical gentlemen, which 
I am about to relate, will place the fenti- 
ments and conduced of this clafs of men in 
the mold favourable point of view. My 
lervant being extremely ill, I procured 
him admifiion into a room which was oc¬ 
cupied by an Englifh ferjeant and his 
family at Inigo ; but having neither bed¬ 
ding or covering, a benevolent monk 
inldantly offered to fupply him with his 

G 
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own, which he accordingly brought from 
his cell. 

T am fenfible that what 1 have averted 
on this liibjed is in direct oppofition to 
the ffatements furnifhed by many Briiifli 
officers fincc their return from Corunna, 
who have indiferiminately accufcd the in* 
habitants of the peninfula of every deno¬ 
mination, clafs, and prolefbon, as having 
exhibited the molt per fed apathy and in- 
diifcrence, not only to the physical wants 
of the Englifh troops, but towards the 
caufe in fupport of which they vifited 
their country as dilintcrefled and generous 
allies. But may it not be fairly prelumed, 
that fcvcral of thefe officers rather with¬ 
drew from, than put themfelves in the 
way of receiving or witneffing thofe kind- 
neffes and attentions that others liberally 
partook of, and from the reports alone 
of feme who perhaps might have indivi- 
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dual eaufe of complaint, have taken occa¬ 
sion to include the whole Spanilh nation 
as deferving; of the reproach which in 
jufhice Should only attach to a few. 

Indeed, the manners, cuftoms, and 
mode of living in Spain are to widely dif¬ 
ferent from thole of England, that every 
candid and liberal-minded perfon ihould 
make great allowances for thele circum- 
ftanccs, in forming 1 an elhmatc of the 

4 O 

fentiments and dilpoiition of the inhabit¬ 
ants, more efpecially at a period during 
which they were expo fed to luch alterna¬ 
tions and viciflitudes^ privations, and dd- 
trclTes, as might rationally be prefumed to 
have a material influence on the natural 
bias of their temper, which has ever been 
allowed to be “ noble , generous , and hu¬ 
mane 

Englilhmen are fo accudomed to the 
enjoyment of every comfort and accommo- 

& 2 
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elation in their own country, that they feel 
more fcnlibly than the inhabitants of other 
nations the difficulties and inconveniencies 
to which they are under the ne^effity of 
lubmitting in their vifits to the Continent, 

O 

There is no country in Europe perhaps lo 
well calculated to conquer Britiffi preju¬ 
dices as Spain, the hardships and priva¬ 
tions the traveller mull fuflain, in a lhort 
period, inuring him to the patient endur¬ 
ance of what cannot poffibly he avoided. 
The paflisdos or inns, except a few in the 
principal towns, arc, generally fpeaking, 
little better than hovels, affording fhel- 
ter from the inclemency of the weather, 
but fcarcely any thing clfc. The beds 
arc commonly nothing more than heaps 
of flraw, ufually well flocked with inha¬ 
bitants of a fable hue ; and in lieu of 
fhects, blankets, and quilt, the traveller 
mufl depend on his own cloak or cloth- 
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mg for covering during the period of his 
repofe.* 

As to their cookery, nothing can pofTi- 
bly be more difgulbing to an Englifh pa¬ 
late, mod; of their favourite tlifhcs bciiiff 
lealoned Avith articles, amonsft which, 

' O / 

garlic and rancid oil generally compote 


* The difference of travelling post in Spam and in England, 
is very striking, and I cannot but foci surprized, that the 
Spaniards, who are nahir.ill) extremely infelligent and acute, 
should not have profiled by the inventions of their neighbours 
in this particular. The Post Carriages are exactly similar, at 
this period, to those described by the ingenious Author of Gil 
Bias; clumsy and inconvenient. They have only two wheels, 
and have some resemblance to an old-fashioned English onc- 
liorse chaise, with curtains in front. Mules .are generally used 
for drawing these carriages. In one particular, the Spanish 
posting possesses a decided preference to that in England, as 
there is no possibility of the traveller being imposed upon. 
The rates are fixed by the Government, and heavy penalties 
annexed to a deviation from them. 
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the principal ingredients. Cudom, how¬ 
ever, ealilv reconciles theie matters to a 
perfon pohcfTed of a common portion of 
energy and fortitude of mind, and he is 
amply recompcnced by the intereding and 
l'ublimc feenes which the traverfe of any 
part of the peninfula affords him nu¬ 
merous opportunities of contemplating. 

Immenie bodies of armed men march¬ 
ing through the country in every direction, 
and the glorious and important druggie in 
which they are engaged, for the preferva- 
tion of every tiling that is or ought to be 
dear to humanity, at the prefent momen¬ 
tous ara, renders Spain an ohjedt pecu¬ 
liarly intereding. 

Every fympathizing mind mud feel 
fendbly hurt that their exertions in oppof- 
ing the lawlels and urprecedented preten¬ 
dons of an overbearing and infatiable ty- 
rant liavc hitherto been unfuccefsful; but 
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dill hopes of ultimate fuccefs fhould ncvei 
be abandoned, whild there exids a caule 
which, as founded in judicc, and having 
freedom for its object, never thou id be 
conlidered ns dcijjcratc. Many people in 
this country are of opinion that the ani¬ 
mation and ardour dated to cxid: an tor. yd 
tiic Spaniards on behalf of their legitimate 
ibvercisrn, is nierclv imaginary, add onlv 

* > O J 7 

to be found in the higher dalle* of focicty i 
and indeed it is certain that nothing could 

O 


be more artful and judicious than the 
means adopted by Bonaparte to reconcile 
the lower orders to the change of «meni~ 

O O 

ment lie propoled. The abolition of the 
inquilltion,feudal rights, and unequal tax¬ 
ation, were the rewards he offered to the 
community at large for their fubmidion to 
the authority of Jofeph Napoleon ; and 
therefore it is by no means furprifmg that 
dome of the common people, who leldom 
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rcafon upon circumftances but as they im¬ 
mediately atfedl thcmfelvcs, ihould be in- 

j * 

duccd to look with indifference upon the 
operations of the Corfican uluiper.* 1 
am, however, inclined to believe that 
nine-tenths of the Spaniards are Bill loyal 
to the unfortunate Houle of Bourbon ; 
and out of forty provinces of which the 
kingdom of Spain is compoled, no more 
than three have been accufed of lukc- 
warmnefs in the caufe of Ferdinand the 
Seventh. As this may be confidered as 
the true Bate of the cafe, it may be fairly 
inferred that the caufc of patriotifm in 


* A ruffian, who unites with Hie treachery, dissimulation, 
remorseless cruelly, insatiate rapacity, and ungoi ernahie ambi¬ 
tion of a Tiberius, the meanness of a pickpocket, and the cun¬ 
ning' of a sharper.” 



Spain is not yet wholly delpcraie, and 
therefore it is to be hoped that the further 
zealous co-operation of the Briiilh Go¬ 
vernment will not be withheld, in con- 
fequence of the temporary advantages 
that have recently been gained by the Gal¬ 
lic defpot. 

There cannot poflibly be more than one 
fentiment, as to the ncccfiity and advan¬ 
tage of refeuing Spain from the gralp of 
her languinary ambitious ufurper ; the jus¬ 
tice of the mcalure is unqucftionable. 
Not only the national honour lb folemnly 
pledged by our Gracious Sovereign and 
the Parliament, and the Jympathy which 
the unmerited futFerings of the Spanifh 
people mud: naturally excite in every hu¬ 
mane heart, but even our intercjt mud: 
encourage us to a perfeverance in the 
mod: vigourous efforts to aflifl them. That 
our intereft is concerned in perfevering to 
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lend the Spaniards all the aid in our 
power, there can be no doubt of, for Ihould 
Bonaparte fuccced in his dehgns of fubjli¬ 
gating all the continent of Europe, the 
invafion of Britain would certainly be 
the next obje£l of his ambition. Although 
our infular iituation, and other incidental 
circumftances, have hitherto preferved us 
from the vilitation of war, and its conco¬ 
mitant calamities, it is Bill within the 
verge of poflibility that fuch an event may 
happen. Many perfons who are averfe to 
our fending another armament to Spain, 
after t that an invafion of this country 

j 

will ever be impoflible, from the fuperi- 
ority and vigilance of the J^ritifTi Navy; 
but others, more relieving, entertain a dif¬ 
ferent opinion. Should Bonaparte fuc- 
cecd in his defigns on Spain and Portugal, 
he will then become unqueftionably, and 
bfolutely, the Arbiter of the dcftinics of 
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ihe Continent, and all its immcnlc re- 
ioiu'ces will become under his immediate 
direction. 

He will then be mailer of the popula¬ 
tion oi Spain, Portugal, (Jetmany, lealv, 
and R ullia, ami in that c.-ile would, doubt- 
ids, colled all the (hipping of thole 
countries, to tmnfport his troops, and. 
make ule of their rclources towards pro¬ 
moting his views of eventually wreaking 

r? j o 


his vengourno ".T'linll Great Britain, the 

V.} ' 


onlv repia’uij' ; i”e of o.di 'vedcuce 

■ t 

and freedom. • mm h ■ emeu-G Gary 
that any thing I mav here ads arced, 
fhould be condi o:<[ :.,tn a vvi/h of incul¬ 
cating feniirne/hs of a cioomv or ddbond- 

O e > ^ l 

ing nature ; Jo far from it, 1 fee) the 
fullell convidioii in my own mind, that 
ftioukl fuch an event take place, the ex¬ 
pedition would end in difgracc and defeat 
on the part of the enemy, but Hill the 
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mifery, devaluation, and dilorder, that if 
would ncceilarily occalion. arc heartily to be 

m ^ m 

deprecated, and ieduloufly guarded againft. 
It has been laid by a writer of lu.ne cele¬ 
brity, in a recent publication, that the 
calamitous occurrence of the invasion of 
this country, mu ft looner or later take 
place, ihould the enemy become uncoil- 
trouled mailer of tbc Continent, by the 
conqueft of Spain. Admitting this to be 
a fad, we muft confcquently fix our ear¬ 
ned: attention on the occurrences of that 
country, and however alarming or unpro- 
mifing may be the preient afjveit of its 
affairs, the ftronger inducement has the 

7 O 

Englilh nation to increafe its exertions 

O 

towards fecuring the independence for 
which it flruggles. 

The advantage of fighting the common 
enemy on any other ground than our own, 
is too obvious to require pointing out, 
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and therefore, although honour a ml the 
iatisfadion derived from the confcioul'nefs 


of beinc encased in the glorious effort of 

O o' J O 

refeuing juftice and innocence from the 

9 

ferocious fangs of villainy and oppreJlion, 
ihould be put out of the quefbon, the im¬ 
perious duty of lelf-prci'ervation demands 
a punctual and fcrupulous adherence to 
the encasements which have been cn- 
tered into with the Patriots of Spain. 

In truth, the fate of England appears to 
be in a great mealiire implicated with that 
of Spain, and tbeicfore our abidance 
fhould be correlpondent with the convic¬ 
tion. Clothes, arms, and money, mufl 
be plentifully fupplied to them, and no¬ 
thing withheld which can *n any degree 
encourage their hopes, or excite their per- 
feverancc, under the arduous difficulties 


with which thev have to contend. To 

j 

the liipport of the Britifh Government 



alone can the patriotic inhabitants of Spain 
look with confidence for the ultimate iuc- 
ceis of tiic caule ior which they are 
fitjlitins; and notwithitandiiiu* h e checks 

O O * r' 

and difafters they have recently iufhuned, 
there is little realbn to doubt of their 
perfcvcraticc Ihould that not be withheld; 

for their real character is, they are faithful 

* * 


to their ciijjagcincuts, conftant in their 
purluits, and polfeliing a lenfe of honour 
bordciing oji romantic. 


The retreat of the Britilh army, the 


lodes it unavoidably fuftained, and the 
fublcquent embarkation at Corunna, 
whiclr have been more particularly the 
fubjeds of this letter, have been conft- 
dcred by fome people who are accuftomed 
to dwell on the gloomy tide of the prof- 
ped, as decilive and convincing proofs of 
the inutility of endeavouring to render far¬ 
ther aififtance to the Spaniards, by lending 
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troops to tint country; but fo far from 
this, 1 trull the obiervations already made 

r 

on the ientiments and dilpofition of the 
majority of the Spanifh nation, will efla- 
blifh the contrarv fact.* 


* In (trier to lortn a correct idea of Hie unreal, it maj not bo 
amiss lo state uol only the distances, and the names of the til¬ 
lages and tmnis I ho Urilish army passed through, but lo give 
d complete unite from Madrid to Corunna, \fe. 


from Madrid to Altaians 

- 

J.P'gUlb. 

U 

Toil i'uente 

- 

<> 

Galapagur 


ol 

-V i 

Guadaiama 

- 

3 

S:m Itafaoi 


H 

Ytllncaslin 

mm 

3 

Labajoj - 

* 

O 

A* 

Adanero 

41 

2 

Arrrvalo 

Ito 

3 

AUaquincs 

- 

3 

Medina del Cainpo 

m 

3 

Carried over 


9* 
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Indeed the performance of the arduous 
and unprecedented fevere fervice in which 


tiPagut,. 


Croi/jrht ov/t 
© 

- 

2S 

To Kncda 


O 

Tordesillas 

«r 

O 

V't-a 

- 

2 

Vtllardr Frades - 

-i 

3 

Villalpando 

- 

4 

San Esteban 


O 

Bcnrvrnte 

- 

o 

** 

i'ucnte de la Bisaua 

•V 

r\ 

O 

La Bcncza 

A storga 


4 

3! 

Man/anal 

- 

31 
—• 

Bembibre 

m 

34 

Cubillos - 

- 

2l 

Villa Franca 

9 

O 

Rnitalar 

- 

4 

La Venta de Noceda 


H 

Beccrrea 

- 

2 

Sobrado 

- 

.> 

Lugo 

m 

A 

J 

Carried forward 

n 

84-- 
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the army was engaged in Spain, mu ft in. 
fpirc the firm ell conviction, that Great .Bri¬ 
tain }et pollclles the power of arrelting the 
career of Buonaparte before he arrives at 


the acme of his ambitious dohiins iV the 

V ' 

complete lubjugaiion of the Continent of 
Europe. 1 he tinal action 111 tin; leujh- 


bouihood ot Corunna certain!v may be 
con fide red as the molt honourable ditplay 
of the intrepidity, valour, and difupline of 


Broughl forward 


1 eaguc. 

bIS 

VaMomar 

- 

3 

Cuiliriz 

- 

3 

Moutii Salsjucro 

m 

n 

Be tan/os 

~ 

Cl 

Corunna 

ft* 

3 


Total distance from Madrid to Corunna } 

U 
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the Britifh troops; and from the ine¬ 
quality of numbers with whom they were 
engaged, it may with the greateft pro¬ 
priety be claffed with the vuftoihs obtained 
over the French in forma days on their 
own plains of Crefiy and Agineourt. 

After fucli an example as this event has 
afforded to the world at large, and the 
impreffive leffon it has given to the Em¬ 
peror of the French in particular, iiirelv 
no true Briton can recommend a relaxa¬ 
tion of the exertions on the part of the 
Englifh Government; or, in confcqucncc 
of the enemy’s fuperiority of numbers, 
feel defirous of adopting a cautious line of 
conduit, which will not only tarnifh the 
laurels we have gained, but caft a mortal 
damp on the hopes, and deprels the ener¬ 
gies of our noble, brave, though unfortu¬ 
nate and ill-treated allies. 

In the different parts of a kingdom fo 



extenfive as that of Spain, it is natural to 
imagine that a diderencc of political fen- 
timcnt mud prevail; and it is an admitted 
tael that the inhabitants of the northern 
portion ot the penintiila never have been 
confulered as cupaH • of hewn;- made Inch 

‘ O 

good foldiers, or to be upuilb adapted to 
the performance of military duties as their 
countrymen in the loutii. 

j 

The moll warlike and the moll popu 
lous provinces of Spain, arc laid to be 
thole of Andalulia, Valencia, Catalonia, 
and Arragon, and therefore, it might per¬ 
haps be the mod judicious policy to fur- 
nidi them with more abundant /applies 
of men, money, and warlike itores, than 
thofc of the north. In thole provinces it 
is dated they require only arms and am¬ 
munition to render the whole of their 
inhabitants (not incapacitated by age or 



infirmities} ibidiurs; for 1 have been al¬ 
lured from unqucllionable authority, that 
the ipirit, or rather lury, which prevails 
againft the French among!} e\erv rank 
exceeds all description. It is therefore 
prelumal)lc, d the people were jjroperlv 
led on, and their refources properly di¬ 
rected and augmented by luccours from 
England, that they would be finally ena- 

O 7 «• 

bled 1 uccclsf Lilly to re fid: their invaders. 

The advantages hitherto gained by the 
enemy over the Spaniards have in a great 
mealure been occalioned by the treachery 
of fomc of their leaders, and lerve to 


prove that they have not been beaten 
from a deficiency of courage, but betrayed 
rather than conqueicd. The dnmicfs 
vi-.1 patriotifm clilpkiycci by the Supreme 
Junta of the kingdom, though compelled 
to quit the capital, as declared in the pro¬ 
clamation they publilhed on their arrival 
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at Seville, affords a noble proof that there 
(fill exiffs an energy and ardour in the 
boibms of the members of government 

O 

worthy of the character the Spanifh na¬ 
tion has fo loin* fuftained, for in cor- 

lJ 7 

luptible and heroic loyalty to its love- 
reipjus.* 


f u If ihi*fortunes of uar fs:i> flu' Junta) have compi led us 
to (pul Iht* ccnbe ol III * 1 Kin: ooiM, and Io sivh a pomi Ironi 
whence, actuated by a *pml ol .»*h ioIi.mi, >\e Uu,v vivo the 
monnidiv- and give a now nnpulv l<» the romn-rn ihfnue; if, 
for the salvation of I hi* counby, and m ^rdri hi aiNv.rr tin* 
confidence of llio Spanish uaho::--(o foul t!io<!< . ** < of tlio.se 
provinces which have 4 sug u sbJ to flu* ( enh.ii Jun n tue nm*s- 
sily of retiring to a plan* f f ».o* _ v« .is I lie only n r;,r»s of pre¬ 
serving union, a^voidin^ anarchy, and perhvimg the great work 
of liberty, we have endeavoured to avoid the blow aimed 
against us by the profound subtilly ol li'.e Ivrnnl: if om «u~ 
deavour* are incessant m establishing the basis of subordina¬ 
tion, and the unity of the (!o\eimueiil; if not sucking liieir 
owu interest or glory, then, as the generous people of tyam 

11 3 
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Were it poflihle for eighty or one hun¬ 
dred thoufand Britifh troops to he fent into 
that part of the pcnintula wherein the 
fpirit ot patriotitm is of the lhgheft and 
rnoff decided character, under the com¬ 
mand of generals polfc/led of equal abi¬ 
lities, fpirit, and pcrfevcrance, fo emi- 
nentlv <lifline;uilhine; the late lamented 

^ DO 


have sworn not to survive their liberties, but freely to follow 
the impulse of government, the Snpicmc Junta will never 
value tlieir own evislence any longer tlum it can be useful to 
the nation, which lias made it the depository of their sove¬ 
reignty. The Supreme Junta have sworn that they will perish 
rather (ban abandon or leave llieir .duties unaccomplished, it 
the fate of our arms should be adverse : if Providence lias re¬ 


solved in its inscrutable decrees to exterminate the Spanish na¬ 
tion, still IcL the inhabitants of Seville, and the rest of their 
countrymen preserve then haiUjuillity; let them he assured 


that their representatives, while there remains a foot of ground 
fielding obedience to our lord and king, to the laws of orr 
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hero of Corunna/* or the conqueror of the 
newly-diiniiiied Dih■ ,!■■ Abrantes the fuc- 
cefs of the anile in which its lov.il inha- 


tiounlrv, an/1 to I ho holy t tbs’ ion of our liuef.dh^s not one of 
ns will e\ei how to the yoke of the d< spot 

* Notwithstanding flu* official dj«pnfch offhe galhnt General 
who succeeded to the lomnmul of the army ai nn i which 
lias justly been considered a masfei-piece of 'niiitai* ar¬ 
rangement am! porcinii! v ). m consequence of I he death of 
Sir Jolm Moore, and the wound of Sr i)a\i<l Itmrd, has so 
long been before the public, it is presumed the mtioduc lion of 
an extract therefrom in this place will not ho considered imper¬ 
tinent. Indeed, it is impossible l«f dwell too long on a subject 
uo interesling, or to repeat loo often a publication which re¬ 
flects equal honour on the head and heart of the accomplished 
friend and successor of the lamented General b\ whom it is 

m* 

written: 

“ His fall (sajs (icneral Hope) lias deprived me of a valuable 
friend, to whom long cvpirience of his worth had sincere!} at¬ 
tached me. Bui it is ehiellv on public grounds that l must 
lament the blow. 

“ It will be the conversation of etcrj one who loved or fe¬ 
ll 4 



bitants arc engaged, would be rendered to 
a certainty luccdstul, and the national 


speeded his manly character, that alter eondecliiii; the army 
through an arduous retreat vvilli consummate firmness, lie has 
iennmalrel a nrm of distinguished honour, by a death that 
luisj;i\eii I he enemy addihonal reason to respect filename ol’ a 
British soldier. lake the immoita! Wolte, lie is snatehed from 
his country at an caily period of life spent in her serving ; like 
Wolfe, his last moments wcie gilded by the prospect of success', 
and cheered h> the acclamation of victory ; like Wolfe, also, 
his incinon will former mnam sacred in that country which 
he sincerely loved, and which hr had so failh 1 11 II\ served/’ 

The (ieneial Oiders to the Army issued by Lieutenant^ 
general Hope arc 1 equally e ntitled In admit alimi, as the Jorego- 
injf evlract from his Letter lo >ir Lhivul Baird; and as they 
record the paHicular menLsoi the Otfuers and Anny during 
the service on winch they weir employed in Spain, cannot, 
with propriety, he omitted. 

fiEftEI! A L OltDliRS. 

11ih ill.i.esfj's b.'Jln Audarjous, hnjuarj 13 J300. 

4 - 'll\e irreparable loss that has been sustained by the tall of 
the Commander of the Forces- and the severe wound which 
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fame, reputation, and profpcritv, of this 
country, placed on a pinnacle of exalted 


has removal Nr David liainl from his station, mirier it the 
duty ol Liejlcnanl-gencial Dope to congratulate the Army 
upon the sucrodul result of the ac turn ot the iGtfi. 

u Oil no occasion has Lite undaunted valour of British troops 
out been more manifes'. At the termination of a severe and 
harassing mnrrh, rendered neu'SMry by the superiority ofnum- 
beis winch the enemy hud acquired, and which had materially 
impaired the efficient) of the troops, many disadvantages were 
to he encountered. 

il These have all been surmounted by the troops themselves, 
and the enemy Ikis been taught, Dial whatever advantages of 
position or of numbers be may employ, there is inherent in the 
British tlicer and soldier, a bravery that knows not how lo 
yield, that no circunislauces can appal, and that will insure 
victory when il is to be obtained by the exertion of any human 


means. 

“ The Lieutenant-general has the greatest satisfaction in dis- 

n n 

fjnguMimg such meritorious sen ices as come within bis obser¬ 
vation, or have been brought lo his knowledge. 

Uis acknowledgments arc in a manner particular due to 



pre-eminence, unequalled in the annals of 
the world. 


Major-General Lord William Jtentiuck and the brigade under 
Ins command, consisting of the 4lh, ]?d, ami j()!li regiments, 
and which sustained the weight of-the attack. 

“ Major-general Mitnmngham, with his brigade, consisting 
of the Koyals, flic 'Jlifli, and S 1st regiment, and Major-general 
VVardc, with the brigade ol’tiiiards, will also be pleased to ac¬ 
cept bis best thanks for their steady and gallant conduct during 
the action 

“ To Major-general Paget, who, bv a judicious movement of 
the reserve, effectually contributed to check the progiessof the 
enemy on the right, and to the lirsl battalions of the 3'Jd and 
93th regiments, which were thereby engaged, the greatest 
praise is justly due. ■ • 

“ That part of Major-general Leith’s brigade which were en¬ 
gaged, consisting of the 39th regiment, under the conduct of 
the Major-general, also claims marked approbation. 

“ The enemy not having rendered the attack on the left a se¬ 
rious one, did not afford to the troops stationed iu tlial quarter, 
the opportunity of displaying that gallantry which must have 
made him repent the attempt. The picqucts and advanced 


ft is m-eatlv to he lamented, that at the 
commencement, circumibmeci which ao 


pnils li.'>c*\ci% <»! the Im^adc, under Mnjor-ficncruK Uill and 
Lcilli, and Colonel fallin Crawford, lomlocled themselves 
with determined resolution, and were ably supported by the 
OfticeiN t oi.uuauvltn^ the brigades, and by (he troops of which 
I hey are composed. 

ht II is peculiarly incumbent on the Lieutenanl-^eiu ral to no- 
iiee the Memoirs attack made by (he f A\ battalion of (he 1 Kit 
regiment, under the command of laeiilenanl*eolonel \icholl, 
hicli diove the enemy oat of the Village ou the left, of which 
he had for a moment possessed himself. 

4 

“ Tilt 1 evert ions of LieulcnanL-Colouel Murray, Quarler-mas- 
tcr*general, anil I he other OlliciT.s of I he (leneral Naff, during 
the action, vvcie utiremitted, and deserve every degree of ap- 
piohalion. 

“ The illness of'Hrigadier-general Clinton, AdjutanL-geneial, 
unfortunately deprived the Army of the benefit of his services. 

“ The Lieutenant-general hopes I he loss in point o! numbers, 
is not so considerable as might have been expected. He la¬ 
ments, however, the tall of the gallant soldiers aud valuable 
o Ulcers who hint's tillered. 



human forciight could prevent, unfortu¬ 
nately placed the conduct of the affairs 


“ Ho knot's lh:il iL is impossible, in any language ho ran use, 
to enhance the esteem, or dimmish the regret, that the army 
fools in common with turn for its late commander. Ifis ca¬ 
reer has been unfoiInnately loo limited for his country, but 
has boon sufiicieul for bis own fame. Itclovcd by the Army, 
honoured hy his Sovereign, and respected by bis Country, be 
has teiinitiated a life devoted to her service by a glorious 
death, leasing his name as a memorial, an example, and nu 
incitement to those, who shall follow him in the path ot bo 
nourj and it is from bis country alone, that Ins memory can 
receive the tribute which is its due. 

The following elegant tribute of Hie illustrious Commander. 
in-Chiof, to the memoiy of Nir John Moore, by bis General 
Orders of the 1st of February, is truly deserving of record. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

“ The benefits derived to our army from the example of a 
distinguished Commander, do no. terminate at his death : bis 
virtues live in the recollection of bis associates, and bis fame 
remains the strongest incentive to great and glorious actions 



of the Spanifti patriots, under the iuperin- 
tendencc of the jicrlbns piv\iou(ly alluded 


•' Jn this view, I hi 1 Cummaiiilcr-m-l hief, amidst (lie deep 
and imivciVril regie! which the death of kieutenant-general 
Sir John Moore has occa>ioned, iccalx to I ho It oops the mili¬ 
tary career of that illustrious Oliver for Ihcir instruction and 
imitation. 

<c Sir John Moore*, from Ins jonih, embraced ILk* profession 
with the feelings nud .sentiments of a soldier; he fell, that a 
perfect knowledge, and an exact performance of the humble 
but important duties ol a Subaltern Officer, arc the best 
foundations for subsequent milihwy fame ; and bis ardent 
mind, while it looked forward to Ukm* brilliant achievements 
for which it was formed, applied iUelf, with cneigy and exem¬ 
plar} assiduity, to the duties of that .iahon. 

“ In the school of regimental dih, be obt.um d that correct 
knowledge of his pioic*sion so evse:iuai to the proper direction 
of the gallant spirit of the soidiei; and be wai enabled to 
establish a characterislic order and r^gulaiih of conduct, he* 
cause the troops found in their leader a striking example of the 
discipline which be enforced on others, 

“ Having risen to command, he signah/ed his name in 
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to; men who were incompetent to dif- 
charge with propriety the arduous duties 
of military command, and to whofc inca- 

j 9 

pacity were added the crimes of corrup¬ 
tion and treaion; bcin^ biaffed, not bv a 
leni'e ot honoiu and patrintibn, but by 
avarice, and their own cafe, fafety, and 


riches. Thefc deipicable creatures of in¬ 


trigue and favour, however, have been 


Ihc West Indies, in Holland, and m Egypt. The unremitting 
attention with which ho devoted himself to the duties of cncry 
branch of his profession, obtained him the confidence of Sir 
Ralph Abercromhy, and lie became the companion in arms of 
that illustrious officer, who fell at the head of his victorious 
troops, in an action which maintained our national superiority 
over the arms of France. 

“ Thus Sir John Moore at an early period obtained, with 
general approbation, that conspicuous station, in which he 
gloiiously terminated his useful and honourable life. 

lC In a military character, obtained amidst the dangers of 



unmalked, and cxpoicd to the contempt 
and hatred of which they .ire fo richly 
deferving from their injured countrymen : 
and we may now with confidence expeft 


(-limato, the privations incident to service, and the sulleruigi 
oflepeated wounds, it is difficult to select any one point as 3 . 
preferable subject for praise, it exhibits, however, one feature 
*0 particularly characteristic of the man, and so important to 
the best interests of the service, that the Commandcr-in-Chief 
is pleased to mark it with his peculiar approbat ion. 

“ The life of Sir John Moore was spent among the troops. 

** During the season of repose, his time was devoted to the 
care and instruction of the Officer and soldier; in war, lie 
courted service in every quarter of the globe. Regardless of 
personal considerations, he esteemed that to.which Ids country 
called him, the post of honour, and by his undaunted spirit, 
and unconquerable perseverance, lie pointed the way to 
victory. 

“ His country, the object of his latest solicitude, will real 
a, monument to hi* lamented memory; and the Commander 




that the difaflers or treachery of a *Cafhi- 

nos or a f Morla will foou be coimtcrba- 


in-Chief feels lie is paying I hr best tribute lo bis faine by thii* 5 
holding him forth as au example to I ho armj. 

<fc By order of his Royal Highness the Cominander-in-(. liiof, 

“ llUtWY CALVERT, Adj.-gni 
“ Horse Guards, Fob. 1, 1S0 ( J.’ 7 


* General O'Veil in his dispatch to I bo bra\o Palafox, «;i\iny^ 
an account of what foil under bis observation at I he bailie of 
Tid(dii, describes the loss of it as ntlrihulahlo lo the miscon¬ 
duct of Caslauos, who was I lie ( ontmaiuler-nM hiel.— lie was 
also accused of treachery, ami Hint lie Mild the event of the 
day to Bonaparte. After praising Hie romfuel o| the oilier 
officers, and the different corps under bis command, Goneial 
O’Neil concluded by observing, that had Ins Division been 
supported as he expected by the cenlrc ot the as my, the battle 
of Tulcda would have terminated most gloriously for Spain. 

+ The treachery of Don Thomas Morla is too well Known to 
require comment; and his conduct in the surrender of Madrid 
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lanced by the fuccefles and patriotifm of a 
*Palafox and a Duke dc L’lntantado. -j* 


in the manner he did, was most contemptible. At the moment 
he was bargaining away his own honour, and as far as he was 
capable, the glory of his country, he capitulated for the pre¬ 
servation of thoir places to those who were in the situation of 
public functionaries! 

This fellow had the consummate impudence to address a 
Letter lo the inhabitants of Cadiz, in December last, exhorting 
them to submit to the Corsican Usurper, and another lo the 
Supreme Junta, in defence of his infamous proceedings, both 
tof which were consigned to the degradation they deserved, 

* The extraordinary abilities and bravery of General Paliu 
fox are of the most distinguished kind, and the exertions h* 
has made for the defence of Saragossa, justly entitles him to 
the appellation of an hero. From 40,000 to 30,000 French, 
under the command of General Monccy recently sat down be¬ 
fore it; and Palafox, by a flag of truce, was offered 'cry 
advantageous terms of capitulation if he would surrender, he 
returned for answer, “ IVcvcr can I capitulate or surrender; 
.talk, of that when I am dead,” Being farther told that alt 


1 



There are donbtlels alfo many other noble 
Spaniards in pofleflion of equal enthufiafm 


tyain was in the junior of the French, and 1 hat he could hare 
ao hope of C'ttnklishiua; a communication willi any oilier coun¬ 
try, he replied, “ My comuimmaliims arc open with every pari 
of Spain, and with the whole world ! and if they were cut oflf, 

wy b nonet* would aspiin restore them.’’ lie added, that he 

•* 

was not in a .situation to apply for a capitulation; “ lor,” said 
he, “ if t had only a fifth part of th” soldiers that I actually 
have, I should still vanquish you, as the plains of Arra^un, co- 
vcui] with your bodies, can testify; and brlu* now at the head 
of a numerous and invincible army, 1 will endeavour to effect 
your total extermination. 

t The Duke do I.Tnfanlado is ail illusliions example of un- 
shaken l.naltv nr.d attachment to his sovereign, having, as well 
as (he wise and dignified Don iVdro de Ccv alios* resisted every 
attempt of the usurper at Bayonne to induce him to take part 
in his designs of placing his brother Joseph Napoleon cm Die 
throne of Ferdinand the Seventh. The Duke is said to he about 
£u years of n»c. lie commands a numerous division of the 
centre of I he put-riptir army. 
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and ardour which diftinguilh thde grc ,t 
and good men, anxioufly awaiting a fa¬ 
vourable opportunity of exerting them- 

felves in the caul: of their country. 

•» 

The arrival in this country of Jo dif- 
tiiwuifhed a character as Don Pedro Ce- 
val/os , no Id's eminent as a flatefman, 
than amiable for hisunfhaken and incor¬ 
ruptible loyalty and fidelity to his unfortu¬ 
nate legitimate iovereign, infpircs the 
moil (anguine hopes that his. Britannic 
Majeftv’s Government is flill determined 

4 ^ 

not to relax its efforts towards affording 
effectual affiftancc to the patriotic inha¬ 
bitants of Spain, in the noble and glo¬ 
rious talk of defending the rights of 

O O 

their beloved monarch, and aflerting their 
liberty and independence again ft the 
ufurpations of a ferocious and infathblc 

r 

individual, who, by the Supreme Junta 


m 


of the kingdom, has been appropriately 
ftigmatized as “ the enemy of God and 
man. * 

I have infenfibly enlarged this letter far 
beyond the limits originally intended ; 
and I feel that 1 may (perhaps) have been 
guilty of too great preemption, in having 
taken the liberty to obtrude my humble 
fentiments on the public through the me¬ 
dium of an addrels to one of his Majelfy’s 
Secretaries of State.—On this point, I 
have only to offer as an apology, the 
a durance that I have been influenced 


* His Excellency Don Pedro Cevallos is Knight of the Grand 
Cross of the Koyal ami distinguished Order of Charles the 
Third, Lord of the Bedchamber, Privy Counsellor and princi¬ 
pal Secretary of Slate, and Ambassador Extraordinary from 
the Government of Spain to his Majesty the King of Great 
Britain, 
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alone by a good intention, and the real 
and fincere intereft I feel in behalf of the 
caufe in which the people of Spain are 
engaged a gain ft a tyrant, who may with 
propriety be termed the fcourge of the 
univerle. 

I have the honour to be, 

With great refpeft. 

My Lord, 

Your Lord (hip's moft obedient 
humble Servant, 

HENRY MILBURNE. 

London , 

March i, 1809. 


f/iated ly W. Ltwis, Fat«rnoat#r-rtw. 



ERRATA. 




Page $9, line 20, for fiight read night. 

72, line 4, for lay read Jie. 

V 

Ibid. for instruction read instructions. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The contents of the following pages 
(never intended for the public eye) were 
hastily noted down amidst the scenes at¬ 
tempted to be delineated; and the author's 
sufferings from a wound have precluded 
him the possibility of afterwards correcting 
them. 

This candid statement will, it is hoped, 
plead for inaccuracies and frivolous inci¬ 
dents ; and those persons who are most able 
to criticise will no doubt have the liberality 
to consider the disadvantages under which this 
narrative makes its appearance. 

The intervening dates omitted 
throughout the Journal are those only on 
which there occurred neither change of 
place nor circumstances. 




ERRATA. 

Page 4, line 3, for were read are. 


20. 2, for vintins read vintims. 

28.20, for buildings read Burlings. 

32. 2, dele the word and after general*. 

44. 6, for Inge/eses read Ingleses. 

58.15, dele the word of before the passage. 

81 ...... 12, for Astrello read Estrella. 

83 15, for but read and. 
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1808. November 19.— JUEFT town to join 
my regiment, which was on the march for 
Falmouth, and ordered to halt at Exeter 
and adjacent places. On the 21st arrived 
at Tiverton, the station of my squadron; 
where it remained till the 29th, when, 
agreeably to a route received the preceding 
evening, ve marched as follows:—The 
above day to Crediton; 30th, to Oakham p- 
ton; December the 1st, to Launceston; 2d, 
to Bodmin; 3d, to Truro; and on the 4th 
arrived at Falmouth, and immediately com¬ 
menced embarkation from the quay. We 
were soon on board, and sailed out to the 
middle of the harbour, to remain at anchor 
till further orders. The transport (a ci-dc- 
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i wit collier *) in which it was my lot to he 
stowed, was about the dirtiest in the fleet, 
from the slovenly and drunken habits of her 
master, who, to do him justice, I think ap¬ 
proached nearer to the ursine breed than 
any of his floating fraternity. With this 
edifying messmate I remained till the loth; 
when, at seven A. M., a signal lor sailing 
was hoisted; and at twelve the whole fleet 
got under weigh with a fair wind. Alter 
clearing land, the Commodore made signal 
that the empty ships attached to our convoy 
were bound for Vigo, and we for the Tagus. 
This was the first official intelligence we re¬ 
ceived of our destination. 

17th. —Entered the Bay of Biscay, going 
at the rate of nine knots an hour. 

19th.—Towards five p. m. we had to 
weather a very severe gale, accompanied 
with showers of hail, whieti drove us vio- 

v 

lently, and considerably damaged our rig¬ 
ging. Towards dusk it rather abated. From 

* She was then scarcely sea-worthy; very soon after sprung 
a leak, and was discharged the service as unsafe. 
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the darkness and repeated squalls, during 
the night we lost our convoy. We, how¬ 
ever, regained it early in the morning. 

20th.—About four p. m. made the Bur- 
lings (a cluster of small islands about forty 
miles from the Bock of Lisbon), when sig¬ 
nal was made tor lying-lo. We there con- 
tinned beating about till next morning. It 
blew very hard, attended with an extremely 
high sea, which made the ship labour so 
much that it was impossible to stand, or 
even lie in our births without danger of get¬ 
ting our heads broke. We were rolled from 
side to side with the greatest violence, and 
without a moment’s intermission. This, to¬ 
gether with the continual creaking of the 
ship, the stifled state we were in by hav ing 
our dead-lights up and being without air, 
added to the effluvia and suffocation of a 
smoking chimney, kept us the whole night 
in the very essence of misery, 

2 1st. — At six a. M. we got under sail, and 
at twelve came in full view of the Bock of 
Lisbon. The villages interspersed on the 



» 
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sides of this grand promontory, with the 

serrated summits of the rocks, many of 

which were crowned with churches and 

towers, form a novel and truly interesting- 

scene. About two we entered the Tagus,, 

with a steady breeze ; and having passed 

the Fort and Castle of St. Julian, the City 

*; 

of Lisbon opened to our view in all its splen¬ 
dour. The day being remarkably fine 
heightened the beauties of the scene, while 
the British fleet in the fore-ground gave a 

finish to the picture. At five came to an- 

. < 

chor about half a mile from the town, where 
we waited for orders. 

24th. —At half past four in the afternoon 
we began to disembark, and it was dusk 
before we marched off. We proceeded to 
Belem, a suburb of Lisbon four miles from 
the Quay. 

When we arrived there it was quite 
dark. The confusion and scramble that 
ensued in the streets for forage and provi¬ 
sion, where neither English nor Portuguese 
could understand each other, may be easily 
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conceived. The men went to the barracks 
at this place, and the officers were served 
with billets on private houses; but some 
days elapsed before we could find out the 
Dons bn whom our company was to be in¬ 
flicted. In the interim, we were forced to 
lay down where we could, many officers 
taking- up their quarters under their horses. 

This being Christmas eve, I went at mid¬ 
night to visit the convent of St. Jeronimo. 

L 

Although no advocate for the pomp and 
ostentation of popish ceremonials, the ser¬ 
vice was performed with so much solem¬ 
nity that it was impossible entirely to with¬ 
hold admiration. The organ was peculiarly 
fine, and in very good hands: the friar 
who played it evinced the greatest skill in 
his performance of the anthems. The ar¬ 
chitecture of the convent is considered a 
master-piece of the kind; but being night, 
my view was confined to the interior deco¬ 
rations. 

28th. — Went to the play at Lisbon. The 
theatre is in every respect inferior to those 



of our own metropolis. The entertainments 
of the evening consisted of a comedy, which 
was performed with a great deal of low buf¬ 
foonery, followed by a ballet. The dancers, 
both male and female, displayed great 
agility and strength of muscle; but of the 
materials required to captivate they were cer¬ 
tainly not in possession; gracefulness was 
here very deficient. The scenery was 

V I •/ 

wretched in the extreme. The most I can 
say in favour of the performance must be 
bestowed on the orchestra; as the lew mu¬ 
sicians who composed it played with more 
attention and expression than our London 
fidlers, who emphatically call themselves 
professors of music. 

29th.—Mode to the grand Aqueduct, 
which, with the scenery around, and the 
extensive prospect it commands, afforded 
ample gratification for the bad roads and 
stony hills I had to ascend. The oranges 
and lemons hung so conveniently, that I 
hail only to pluck them when thirsty, with¬ 
out the trouble of dismounting. 
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30th.—The army received instructions to 
march ; and our first division was ordered to 
advance the succeeding morning, on its way 
to the frontiers; but this was counter¬ 
manded before night. 

31st.—Went to the Italian opera at St. 
Carlos, which is considered the most fa¬ 
shionable entertainment in Lisbon. The 
house is good, but in point of decoration is 
iufcrior to ours. The orchestra depart¬ 
ment, consisting of about forty musicians, 
was most ably conducted; but the singing 
was far short of what I had been led to ex¬ 
pect. The vocal performers displayed no 
execution, and, with the exception of two 
or three leading characters, were equally 
deficient in taste and expression. The dis¬ 
ciples of Terpsichore, so far as nature was 
concerned, were extremely awkward ; and 
though I allow their dancing to be very 
good, yet their thick ancles and robust 
limbs rather excited laughter than admira¬ 
tion. But their chcf-d'(euvrc compensated for 
all defects: I mean, their style of action in 
the ballet, which was graceful and expressive. 
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1809. January 2d.—This morning I de¬ 
voted to the inspection of Belem palace, 
formerly one of the most splendid royal re¬ 
sidences in Europe. It has been sadly al¬ 
tered within a few months: the French 
have not only stripped it of every picture 
and ornament at all portable, but mutilated 
the very walls, in their rapacious efforts to 
rob them of all that was valuable. Only 
two inferior rooms, and a small chapel, re¬ 
main in any tolerable repair. A variety of 
packages lay scattered about the hall, which 
Junot, in his hurry, had not time to dis¬ 
patch : they chiefly contained precious mar¬ 
bles, and sculpture of most excellent work¬ 
manship. The Gardens, which are magni¬ 
ficent, and ornamented by masterly pieces 
of statuary, could formerly boast of one of 
the finest aviaries. The building indeed re¬ 
mains, but its motley-feathered tenantry 
(collected from every quarter of the globe) 
are nearly extirpated. The greatest havock 
was made among them by a puppy named 
Beauharnois (of course one of the Napo¬ 
leon dynasty), who resided here some time, 
and cjuring his stay had the aviary put in re** 
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quisition, not to gratify his eye or his ear, but 
his gluttonous appetite: his favourite relish 
was a canary, and he was every morning, 
for his breakfast, served with about a dozen 
of these unfortunate finches. It appeared, 
however, he had a fellow*feeling for birds of 
prey, as the vultures, and the whole of the 
falcon tribe, have continued unmolested. 
There are also remaining some wild beasts, 
which the French seem to have treated with 
equal respect. 

9th. — Having procured an interpreter, I, 
with a party, crossed the Tagus. We land¬ 
ed in Port Brandon, opposite Belem Castle. 
Nearly tour miles up the road, there is a 
tract of wood, about eight leagues in cir¬ 
cumference, called the King’s Forest. We 
had made this excursion tor a day’s sport 
with the Portuguese game, hearing that 
the forest abounded with red-legged par¬ 
tridges and woodcocks, and knowing that it 
formerly was one of the Prince Regent’s fa¬ 
vourite beats when he went for a grande 
ckasse. We, however, found nothing the 
whole day but a few rabbits, and returned 
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without getting a shot. In the course of 
our walk, we passed several plants which 
had been grubbed up, and discovered many 
places where wild boars had lately been. 
Notwithstanding our garne-bags were emp- 
, ty, we returned pleased with the excursion, 
as the scenery made amends for our bad 

V 

sport. 

This wood is entirely composed of ever¬ 
greens and short aromatic shrubs. The 

O 

ground being hilly, you sometimes, by get¬ 
ting on an eminence, see over miles of the 
forest; but your extensive prospect, being 
over a continued region of lirs, is one dark 
green, gradually fading, from distance, to a 
dim blue. 

10th.— Visited the museum at Belem, 
which contains au extensive collection in 
natural history. Jt was principally founded 
by the Prince Regent, and has attached to 
it an excellent botanic garden. This mu¬ 
seum is divided into two large apartments: 
the first contains a valuable collection of 
minerals, in which the finest specimens of 
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all the Brasilian and other precious stonesf 
are to be found, as well as a great variety 
of fossils. This leads to the second, which 
is tilled with beasts, birds, insects, and 
fishes, in high preservation, with a beautiful 
collection of shells *. 

11th.—Our regiment received orders to 
reimbark; and, on the evening of the 12th, 
marched for that purpose to Lisbon; where, 
in consequence of being unable to get the 
detachment on board, we lay at picquet all 
night in a stable. 


13th.—At seven in the morning we com* 
menced embarkation; and it was above 
two hours before we were on board, as the 
vessel lay far off in the harbour, and our 


horses were conveyed to her in boats. 


14th. —The instructions were recalled, 
and the Nautilus sent off with dispatches: 

i 

* Soon after, all these things were packed up, to be sent 
to the Brazils ; it being thought that the British were about 
to evacuate the country. 



we therefore remained at anchor without 
a commodore, and totally ignorant of our 
destination. 


I must not forget to revert to 


24th.—Returned on shore, and went with 
a large party on an excursion to the Rock 
of Lisbon, which is about four leagues be¬ 
yond Belem. After being driven in a ca- 
leche for near live hours, at the rate of 
Russell’s Exeter Fly , we reached the town 
of Cintra. - 
the neat appearance of the roads we had 
passed; which, with the exception of places 
out of repair, were regularly paved like a 
street; fenced on both sides with hedges of 
the most beautiful geraniums; and sur¬ 
rounded, in every direction, by what in 
England would be considered the choicest 
exotics.—They are in unison with the para¬ 
dise to which they lead! 


To describe the environs of Cintra would 
be a task for which I have unfortunately 
neither time nor abilities. The Rock itself 
would claim a volume, on the variety of its 
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ancient monuments; and the views around 
require the pencil of a lirst-rate artist. 

* 

Having taken some refreshment, and 
hired asses, we proceeded to the Rock. The 
structure of the convent of Pina, and the 
Moorish castle upon the very pinnacle of 
this stupendous height, add to its scenery 
the most terrific grandeur; and the ser¬ 
rated summits, shooting up like crystals, are 
about two thousand four hundred feet, 
nearly perpendicular, from the sea. The 
ponderous cliffs stand one upon another 
with the appearance of every moment fall¬ 
ing ; and their broken masses threaten de¬ 
struction to the traveller. An ancient 
Moorish castle, constructed on this rock, 
has the same awful look; and is so built, 
that the walls and towers are carried from 
one of these massive stones, sixty yards in 
girth, to another. Having surveyed these, 
we sallied forth on our Jerusalem poneys to 
ascend the Passes, and to arrive at the con¬ 
vent and castle. —The safety and agility 
with which the donkeys climb up the hills 
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and scramble through the stones is scarcely 
to be credited. 

Having performed our tedious and fa¬ 
tiguing ascent, we reached the convent of 
Pina, through which we were conducted 
by an old friar, whose venerable look gave 
the cloisters additional solemnity. This 
is remarkable for its plainness; and 
the occupiers, unlike most of their monastic 
brethren, seem to have no earthly treasure 
to boast of. We saw no one but our guide, 
although, in the refectory, there were co¬ 
vers laid for fourteen. 

The Moorish castle next attracted our 
attention. Its situation is equally romantic 
with that of the convent. The structure is 
rude; but in some of the towers we could 
plainly discern the remains of paintings on 
the stones. There are still, in tolerable 
preservation, a multiplicity of ancient mo¬ 
numents, and many with inscriptions in 
Moorish characters. We had scarcely 
finished our inspection, when a very thick 
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fog came on: indeed we had been some 
time in the clouds when first we reached 
Pina, as a mist enveloped us before we had 
half way ascended the height. We de¬ 
scended by the same pass, and soon reach¬ 
ed a clear atmosphere. A grand scene then 
presented itself in different features, the fog 
having obscured the greater part of its ma¬ 
jestic eminences. Our view was therefore cir¬ 
cumscribed by orange, lemon, and other fruit* 
trees, with which its bases were encircled. 
Ever-greens of all kinds are seen intersect* 
ing the rocks, and shooting from the fissures 
to their very summits. Aromatic exhala¬ 
tions from various shrubs, and the foliage 
of innumerable vines, are everywhere pre¬ 
sented, and exhibit a vegetation peculiar to 
this luxuriant garden of nature. 


Having thus agreeably passed our time 
till late in the evening, we returned to the 
inn, where an excellent dinner had been 
waiting our arrival. Every thing was 
served up in the British style; as Madam 
Cavigioli, our landlady, although married 
to an Italian, was an Irish woman. The 
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landlord and his brother attended us during 
dinner, and afterwards amused us cheerful¬ 
ly with vocal and instrumental music. We 
then returned to our beds, which were the 
more agreeable from being in the English 
fashion. 

25th.—Waking early in the morning, 
the prospect from the* window even ex¬ 
ceeded my expectations; the town of Cen¬ 
tra under our hotel, and the verdure of the 

f 

plains fading to an air tint, was one of the 
richest scenes. The clouds gradually un¬ 
capping the distant heights, and leaving 
their purple heads, contrasted with the 
opening dawn, contributed to the scene 
more than sublunary beauties. Our party 
soon sallied forth with their sketch-books, 
and made the most of this fine opportunity 
to collect some landscapes. We passed 
orchards where the boughs were breaking 
down with fruit, and the lemons dropping 
into the rivulets that flanked the road: we 
entered one grove, which, in many places, 
was ancle deep with the fruit. that lay 
mouldering in the path. 
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Having been busily employed for seve¬ 
ral hours, we were compelled to leave this 
place without thoroughly exploring its beau¬ 
ties. The hour we had to spare was dedi¬ 
cated to the palace of the Prince Regent, 
latterly the country residence of Junot, and 
the house where the Convention of Cintra 
was signed. The building is modern, and 
one of the best constructed in Portugal. 
From the front you look through groves 
upon the rocks, and the sight is rather con¬ 
tracted ; but the back part brings you to a 
sudden descent, and stands so high above 
every thing in that direction, as to afford one 
of the most extensive prospects in the coun¬ 
try : the sea appears to the left, and the 
convent of Maffra far in the back ground 
to the’ right. 

Finding that we had been tempted to 
trespass on our time, we hastened to the 
inn; ordered the vehicles and mules; and 
reluctantly returned to our floating dun¬ 


The horses having become sickly 


geons. 



from being so long stowed on shipboard, 
we were ordered to disembark, and take 
up our former quarters, till further instruc¬ 
tions were sent to the Commander in 

*• 

Chief; and on the 28th the regiment was 
all landed. 

February 28th.—Orders were issued lor 
the army to hold itself in readiness to 
march;—the heavy baggage to be sent on 
board the store-ships;—and every prepara¬ 
tion to be made for advancing towards the 
frontiers. 

March 3d.—Two squadrons of dragoons 
were ordered to march on the advance; 
but in the evening a countermand arrived. 

4th.—The order of the 3d was renewed ; 
—and on the 5th, tire first and fourth squa¬ 
drons proceeded to Loaires. 

, The two squadrons of the regiment be¬ 
ing divided into four, each troop branched 
off in a different direction, leaving Loaires 
for the second and third squadrons, which 
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marched in on the 6th, and formed the 
head-quarter division. I went to Bucellas, 
about a league and a half in front. This 
was the advanced post, occupied by about 
eighty dragoons and a half-brigade of Ger¬ 
man artillery. On ou r entering this village, 
we found that the Serjeant who had been 
sent on for billets had never arrived; and in 
consequence a regular scramble took place. 
To complete our difficulties, not a soul in 
the place could speak any language but his 
own, in which we were altogether deficient 
However, by making signs, with the assist¬ 
ance of a little main force , we put up the men 
and horses. We had then to look out for 
ourselves, and got into some empty houses 
without windows; and having had no break¬ 
fast, commenced an attack on the produee 
of the village, which consisted only of 
musty eggs, ill-cured bacon, and bad cheese. 

* These we washed down with some liquor 
called wine, which as vinegar was certainly 

f 

good. However, when the natives found 
that we most uifashionably paid for things t they 
produced some real Bucellas, which, as a 

c 2 
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summer wine, was excellent. We drank it 
at two vintins (about three-pence) per 

i 

quart. 

✓ 

Having noted our arrival, I must revert 
to our two days’ march. 

On entering Loaires, we were well re¬ 
ceived, and tolerably provided for. The 
above place stands in a flat, and is consi¬ 
dered unhealthy: its appearance and situa¬ 
tion, however, are pretty; and its soil pro¬ 
duces the finest oranges. Being* within two 
leagues of Lisbon, it is (unlike most of the 
Portuguese villages) supplied with the ne¬ 
cessaries of life, and contains several shops, 
with a good coxa de comer (or eating-house) 
f— which, by the way, was not discovered 
till we Jiad made every preparation for cook¬ 
ing our own dinners, 

* 

On leaving Loaires half a league, we 
came to a neat village, called St. Antonio 
de Tojal, where a great part of the houses 
surround a large green. This leads to the 
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convent and gardens, for which this place 
is celebrated. 

On departing from Tojal, you ascend 
from the valley, and leave a village to the 
right, passing between two immense chains 
of hills. Within a mile of Bucellas, the 
one on the left bears away for Cabesa de 
Monta Chique; and the other continues 
farther, and takes nearly an opposite direc¬ 
tion ; both commanding the low countries, 
and forming a very strong position. The 
hills on the right are divided from the pass 
by a deep ravine, which in the rainy season 
is so increased, that the water is forced in 
torrents against its rugged sides, and forms a 
sort of cascade for several miles. 

7th.—A party of us went out with guns,,, 
accompanied by a priest, w r ho, as far as we 
could understand him, promised to shew us 
plenty of game. We saw nothing all day 
but one hare *, and returned quite fatigued, 

* The hares of Portugal are about the size of ourstheir ' 
fur is much longer, and in some parts darker: they hare a 
great deal of white in the fore-quarters. 
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inviting his Reverence to dinner; who so 
readily agreed to attack our mutton, that I 
suspect he made the shooting party only with 
that intention. 

11th.—We made a second attempt; and 
hired a bandy-legged fellow, who was con¬ 
sidered the Nimrod of the place, and kept 
two hounds. These animals were broken-in 
to draw on birds; and though they never 
came to a dead point, they gave the shooter 
plenty of time to get up. We, however, 
had our usual bad sport. Though we found 
about twelve brace of partridges, the wea¬ 
ther was so stormy, they were the whole 
day on the run, and, in spite of every ma¬ 
noeuvre, we could not even get a snap-shot. 
—Our c/iasse ended in the destruction of a 
Portuguese owl, which flew from under a 
heap of stones. This bird was scarcely big* 
ger than a fieldfare: its eyes were immensely 
large, and of a fine bright yellow : in plu¬ 
mage it nearly resembled our common 
brown owl. It ran nearly as fast as a par¬ 
tridge, and flew like a woodpecker. 
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In the evening we went out with casting 
nets, but all the stream appeared to contain 
was a few small fish, like bleak. 

April 3d.—The out-posts being relieved, 
our division marched into Loaires. 

6th.—The army received orders to com¬ 
mence its march towards Oporto, which 
was then occupied by the enemy’s troops 
under Marshal Soult. 

7th.—Rode over to Lisbon, to equip my¬ 
self for campaigning. Hurried as I was, I 
had resolved not to take my leave of this 
place without having seen its greatest curio¬ 
sity. I allude to the inner chapel of St. 
Roque’s church, of which I regretted not 
having time to make a regular inspection. 
The richness of it is a true emblem of Ro¬ 
man Catholic pomp. The pillars, from top 
to bottom of the chapel, are of lapis lazuli 
and amethyst, set, apparently, in fine gold. 
One of the altars is composed of amethyst, 
alabaster, and coral, combined with the 
most valuable minerals that an unlimited 
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expence through the world could procure. 
There is another, worked in a mass of sil¬ 
ver, and carved to represent angels, &c. 
which the guide informed me cost seven 
thousand pounds. The candlesticks belong¬ 
ing to it arc said to be of double that value. 
—This temple, instead of common stone, is 
paved with the choicest mosaic; and three 
large Scripture pieces, which struck me as 
most valuable and masterly paintings, on my 
having a ladder brought, and inspecting 
them, proved to be entirely composed of 
the mosaic work. 

It may perhaps be unnecessary to add, 
that Mr. Junot had had these packed up, 
for the grand receptacle of all plunder. His 
interception here must have occasioned ex¬ 
treme disappointment, as the collections for 
this church are said to have cost three mil¬ 
lions of crusades. 

/ 

9th. — The regiment commenced its 
march, and the head-quarter division ad¬ 
vanced to Sobral. When the troops entered 
this place, the confusion exceeded every 
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thing we had before experienced. The 
town, which was Scarcely large enough to 
put up half a regiment, was crammed with 
six thousand infantry, in addition to the 
staff, and our own two squadrons. The 
cavalry officers were left adrift, to lie down 
how they could.—A large party of us walked 
into a house, where we immediately began 
foraging ; and at last made up so comfort- 
a picnic, that we invited three friends to 
dinner. We had scarcely sat down, when 
we were invaded by one hundred and fifty 
soldiers, who were quartered on the same 
house. They were all packed into one room 
over our heads, and we were in momentary 
expectation of having them through the ceil¬ 
ing. We were, however, soon relieved 
from our post of danger, by getting turned 
out of the billet. Every one then walked off, 
with his victuals in one hand and saddle¬ 
bags in the other, in search of a floor where 
he could lie down in peace. I separated 
from my companions, and got into the ho¬ 
vel of a poor man; the whole of whose 
mansion consisted of two bad rooms, a lit¬ 
tle kitchen, and a pig-stye, joined together 
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under so thin a roof that day-light appeared 
through in several places. 

«* 

The troops were directed to remain in 
Sobral till further orders, and with a fair 
prospect of short commons, as very soon after 
their first arrival not a hit of bread was to 
be bought 

11th.—A detachment of our regiment 
was ordered out to a hamlet called Xam, to 
make room for the artillery. I had the for¬ 
tune to be one of* those emancipated from 
head-quarters, and proceeded to this place. 
It was so small it could only contain the 
third of a troop; and we were obliged to 
have the greater part of the men scattered 
ever the country, in straggling huts. 

Xam is situated in a green valley. Con¬ 
tiguous to it stands a quinta*, which, of 
course, we selected for ourselves and myr¬ 
midons. The man left in charge of the 
house, thinking his master’s absence a good 
■excuse to refuse us admission, would not 


* Gentle ns au’s country scat. 
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give up the keys, till we had recourse to the 
never-failing remedy of beginning to storm his 
doors. He then very politely produced them; 
and gave us up five rooms and a kitchen, 
with a good stable; and conducted us to a 
large garden of fruit and vegetables. Our 
only difficulty then was, to get at the 
crockery; as we had scarcely any thing to 
use, and our deputy host, with the usual em¬ 
braces and palavre of a Portuguese, de¬ 
clared he had produced the whole contents 
of the house: but, meeting with a large 
cupboard, and slipping back the bolt with 
a sabre, wc discovered two services of 
china, with plenty of glass and every thing 
requisite, besides sugar, honey, and other 
articles of provision. 

12th.—When sitting comfortably down 
to breakfast, we observed we were too well 
off to remain long in these quarters — 
though indeed,-at the time, we thought the 
army would not advance for ten days. In 
a few minutes after, a route came for us to 
march at one o’clock in the afternoon. We 
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accordingly took leave of' our comforts, and 
went off to Arneiro. 

13th. — Marched to Cadaval and Vermil- 
ha, passing Villa Verda. The road here, 
being among broken rocks, is in many 
places scarcely passable. In descending 
the heights, the views arc beautiful; and 
on getting into the valley, the appearance 
of the rear troops had a pretty effect, from 
' the serpentine direction of the passes they 
were coming down. On our left was Vi- 
miera and Torres Vedras; and to our right 
stood a stupendous mountain, which we had 
seen for three days. 

14th.—The army proceeded on the ad¬ 
vance. The country in this day’s march 
was dreary and barren, and the views, 
though very extensive, not so picturesque. 
We were struck with the majestic appear¬ 
ance of the buildings, against which we 
could plainly discern the bursting of a tre¬ 
mendous surge.—The town of Obidos, with 
its ancient Moorish fortifications, had a fine 
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effect from the hills by which we entered 

t * 

it. The church stood so near the road, we 
had just time to dismount and run in: it is 
of a hexagonal form, and, though not to he 
named after St. Roque’s, contained many 
ornaments of considerable value. 

Alter descending from the strong position 
of Obidos to a vale, and advancing half a 
league, we reached Caldos; where the ar¬ 
my halted, and awaited the arrival of the 
Commander in Chief.—Caldos is a very 
large town, and was certainly the cleanest 
and neatest of any we had then seen in 
Portugal. In this place there is a house 
with several warm baths, which, I was in¬ 
formed, are similar to those at Harrowgate. 
Here is also a temporary amphitheatre, of 
many years’ standing, which the natives 
told me was still used for bull-fights. 

16th.—Marched for Alcoba 9 a; to which, 

» 

with the exception of a few rough passes 
on the sides of hills, we found the road very 
good, being sandy, broad, and well calcu¬ 
lated for the march of cavalry. The see- 
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nery around us afforded a pleasing variety. 
Oh our arrival in Alcobasa, the inhabitants 
were drawn up on each side of the street, 
where men, women, and children, were 
shouting with exclamations of joy, and cry¬ 
ing “ viva, viva!” accompanied by the ring 
ing of bells, waving of handkerchiefs, and 
every other mark of exultation. 

After getting billeted off, we hastened to 
the convent of Santo Bernardo, which is 
the largest in Portugal, and the sepulchre 
of many kings. The apartments here are 
very extensive; but, instead of fine pic¬ 
tures, of which they are worthy, they are 
hung round with daubs that would do little 
credit to a sign-painter. 

The Chapel, though perhaps not intrinsi¬ 
cally s© valuable as St. Roque’s, is apparent¬ 
ly far more splendid. This edifice is form¬ 
ed like a cross, and the whole of its inside 

v 

embellished with the finest carving, which, 
being entirely covered with gilding, has a 
most magnificent appearance, There are 
two organs, opposite each other, which are 
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decorated with sculpture, and richly gilded* 
and have pipes made like trumpets, piro- 
jecting horizontally, so as to throw out the 
sound and produce a very powerful tone. 
Among the monuments, there are two of 
particularly fine workmanship, and each of 
them is supported by six lions couchant 
carved in stone. 

The Library next attracted our notice. 
It is sixty paces in length, and fourteen in 
breadth. The ornaments here display ex¬ 
quisite taste; and, though not so rich as the 
chapel, this apartment has so light and neat 
an edect, that we gave it a decided prefe¬ 
rence. It is paved with a variety of marv 
ble; and, before a selection of the most 
valuable volumes was sent on ship-board, 
was entirely Idled with books. 

The next thing to be seen was the 
Kitchen, which is immensely large, and has 
a canal running through it. The water is 
forced by a wheel with great rapidity, for 
the purpose of more hastily washing die 
cooking utensils. A grand dinner is dress- 
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ed here daily for the friars, to which all 

generals, and staff and field officers, had a 

) 

regular invitation during their stay; and, 
indeed, any officer who chose to go was 
hospitably received. 

Having surveyed the convent, we re¬ 
paired to our billet. We were here ex¬ 
tremely fortunate in our host, who received 
us with the greatest hospitality, and, as 
well as he could express himself, begged 
that during our residence in his house we 
would consider every thing it afforded as 
our own. He insisted on our coming to 
every meal at his table, and gave orders for 
all our servants to be well entertained in 
the kitchen. Our Don’s style of living was 
sumptuous: we commenced with an ele¬ 
gant dinner, and ( what is not always the case) 
continued to partake of one equally good 
every day .—Although our host was unable 
to converse with us, he contrived to keep us 
constantly amused; particularly those fond 
of music ; he played the piano and guitar, 
jusd had great taste in singing. In order to 
promote a conference, the apothecary of 
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Alcoba^a, who spoke French, was invited 
to spend the afternoon, and requested to 
act as interpreter. This was one of the 
drollest fellows we had met with: he kept 
us in a roar of laughter all dinner-tifhe. 
Indeed, his very look was enough to pro¬ 
mote mirth : — he had a constant smile on 
his face, which was embellished with a nose 
and chin nearly meeting, though between 
them he could just conveniently pass a wal¬ 
nut . The cut of his coat, and general ap¬ 
pearance, was completed by a tremendous 
periwig; the summit of which was capped, 
a la pictoresque, with a triangular cocked 
hat. — Our landlord seemed so delighted 
at seeing the party thus entertained, that 
he gave him an invitation to meet us every 
day at dinner , which the doctor most readily 
accepted . 

17th, 18th, and 19th.—Our good host 
gave routs, inviting all his neighbours to 
meet us. After tea and coffee, we had mu¬ 
sic, vocal and instrumental; with cards; 
followed by a pleasant dance; and con- 

D 



eluding with a hot supper, where our friend 
the doctor was in great force. 

20th. — Walked round the estate of our 
landlord, and took some luncheon with a 
friar, at his house in the wood. With other 
things, he gave us some delicious wine: it 
had the spirit of Champaign, with the flavour 
of Burgundy; and we thought it superior 
to either. 

it appeared, however, that all our luxu¬ 
ries were destined to be of short duration : 
on our return to Alcoba 9 a, we found that 
orders had been issued to advance the fol¬ 
lowing morning. 

21st.—We accordingly bid farewell to 
our patron, and proceeded to Batalha. This 
place also contains a large society of holy 
fathers* who, like their brethren in general, 
take especial care to keep up good living.— 
The convent here is, as I heard, so well 
worth seeing, that to name Batalha without 
making mention of it, would be quite enough 
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to condemn a journal . I have therefore to 
plead for a sad deficiency; but being de¬ 
tained at Alcoba^a, I did not arrive with 
the troops till so late, that seeing any thing 
was totally out of the question, and at break 
of day on the 

22d.—-We marched off for Lyreia. We 
had good roads: they were wide, and like 
those of a turnpike. The town of Lyreia. 
is very large ; though the streets are narrow 
and bad. Its greatest ornament is the ruin 
of a Moorish castle, constructed on a height, 
close to the walls, and commanding the 
country for several miles in every direction. 
The beauty of this ruin is completed by be¬ 
ing surrounded with orange-groves, having 
the hill w r here it stands covered with shrubs, 
and its walls clothed with ivy. The Castle 
has several partitions yet standing: among 
these we could plainly distinguish the re¬ 
mains of six separate prisons.—We then 
took a peep at the church, which, like aU 
others in the country, is covered with gildr 
ing: and profusely ornamented. It has two 

organs and nine altars. 

d 2 
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23d.—Advanced to Pombal; where we 
Were poorly provided for and greatly 
crowded. This town has also contiguous 
to it a fine old Moorish castle. It likewise 

* 

contains a square, where there is a large 
market for corn, poultry, and vegetables.— 
The country around is supplied with small 
rivers; and, as you advance towards Oporto, 
becomes more wooded. The roads, instead 
of bad and broken pavement, as in the 
greater part of Portugal, are left like an Eng¬ 
lish post-road; and are thus far more plea- 
sant to travel upon, and not subject to be 
rendered nearly impassable for want of re¬ 
pairs, which is frequently the case in other 
parts of the country. 

i 

24th.—The dragoons were sent out to the 
neighbouring villages to make room for 
other troops. Our squadron took up a little 
hamlet called Redinha, which appeared to 
be the grand depbt for every description of' 
vagrants and vermin.—On entering my bil¬ 
let (which, by the way ,'hadv floor and a roof), 
F Was mobbed by a fagged set of people, 
who came a great deal too near to be plea* 
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sant; and on my sitting down to write, 
those who were my fellow-lodgers stood 
round me, staring like savages. 

The houses here, like all others in the 
country of inferior quality, have nothing 
but square holes, without glass, by way of 
windows: so that you have your choice of 
being exposed to the wind and rain, or sit¬ 
ting in total darkness by closing the shut¬ 
ters. My birth was on the floor of a room 
where there were three doors that could 
not be kept shut, and broken boards to the 
light-holes. These, with a plentiful supply 
of chinks in the walls, rendered it as airy 
as being in an open field. Generally 
speaking, to make a remark respecting the 
vermin (from which scarcely a bed, from 
the best to the worst of houses throughout 
the country, is free) would be like the bar¬ 
ber at Lisbon inforviing Bantti that “ grapes 
grew in Portugalbut here the fleas and 
bugs abounded to a degree worthy of me¬ 
morandum. They kept me constantly em¬ 
ployed nearly all night; and on the wel¬ 
comed approac of daylight to the crevices, 



I spuing out of bed :—but making any ha- 
pock' was of no avail: — the bugs were 
crawling about, and the fleas scanning like 
ants. I therefore shuffled on my clothes, 
and bustled to the river; where, on un¬ 
dressing, I found my clothes covered with 
fleas, and my skin spotted from head to 

a 

foot. After plunging into a deep hole, and 
swimming round till I thought my escape 
from vermin tolerably complete, I put on 
fresh apparel, and sallied forth in search of 
a new billet.—After beating up the quar¬ 
ters of several Serthors, I removed my esta¬ 
blishment to the house of a sulky old fel- 
low> whose looks, one Would think, must 
have kept the vermin at bay, as in his casd 
there was not even a louse to be found. 

This day (the 25th) we received orders 
to be in readiness to turn out for a march 
at the sound of the bugle. After remaining 
so long prepared that we were fearful some 

> i 

orders might have been accidentally with¬ 
held, the squadron marched on the Coim- 
hra road, to where it led to our other 
quarfcefc, and there waited for several hours, 

3 
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to see if the troops were coming that way. 
— During our halt here, each man was 
regaled with a tumbler of good wine, 
brought out by the peasants, which, with 
many vivas , they presented as a testimony 
of their love for the English; but when, 
finding the advance was countermanded, 
we went threes about , they put on most woful 
countenances, and all appeared panic-struck. 
Our return to Redinha created the greatest 
alarm among the natives, who fancied we 
had been driven back by the enemy; and 
we being unable to explain the circum¬ 
stance, kept them in a state of miserable 
suspense, until a Senhor Olivera, who spoke 
English and came to us at dinner, satisfied 
them with an explanation. 

26th.—Instructions were issued, that, i$ 
consequence of the arrival of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, the army would remain sta¬ 
tionary till further orders. 

27th.—Went out oil a Portuguese sport¬ 
ing party — that is, with about a dozen 
shooters; attended by all the rabble of the 
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village, who are armed with sticks and 
poles; and followed by an immense pack 
of dogs, consisting of every description of 
mongrel that can be hallooed together. This 
procession is closed by a senhor rat-catcher, 
who, with his bag of ferrets, brings up the 
rear; and this they call hunting! I was pro¬ 
vided with one of their best guns, which, 
from appearance, one would hardly know 
whether to prefer firing it off, or being shot 
at with it. Finding no other game, I mus¬ 
tered courage to try a shot at a few small 
birds, and found it killed tolerably well.— 
Our chassc ended, as shooting parties usually 
do, — in bringing home nothing, and a set - 
to at eating and drinking. We had, how¬ 
ever, no great chance of sport; as all we 
saw were some birds, very wild; and a rab¬ 
bit, bolted by a ferret in cover. 

i 

* % 

* 28th.'—Went to a Portuguese funeral. 
The corpse was laid on the back, with 

j* » 

hands crossed, and tied together; the face 
quite exposed: and the body, covered with 
nothing but a shroud, was carried on an 

i 

open bier with a sort of tester; and thrown 
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into a hole, like a dead dog. Instead of 
any solemnity at the moment of interment, 
the fellows around were in argumentative 
conversation : and one of them jumped into 
the grave, which was but just deep enough 
to bury the deceased, covered the face with 
a cloth, and began filling up the hole with 
the sculls and bones which were torn .'up.and 
thrown around in digging it. 

# < 

Bv the good management of one of our 

»/ O 

odicers (who is perhaps the best forager, the 
choicest caterer, and the first amateur cook 
in his Majesty’s service), we had contrived 
to establish an excellent mess; at which we 
generally went through the operation of enter¬ 
taining some of the Senhors. On the 29th 
wc invited about two people to each plate, 
and sat down to a dinner worthy of an Eng¬ 
lish host. Having just sent away the re¬ 
mains of the second course , we were in the 
very act of filling a bumper to “ Sir Arthur 
Wellesley when an express arrived for us to 
advance immediately. The Rouse sounded; 
and in ten minutes we were all packed up 
and turned out. We marched to Condexa, 


where we did not arrive till night. This 
town was brilliantly illuminated, and, the 
night being very dark, it appeared to ad¬ 
vantage.—Here the left wing of the regi¬ 
ment halted, and we proceeded to Sar- 
noche. 


30th. — Marched to Coimbra.—The ap¬ 
proach of this town is one of the finest pro¬ 
spects in Portugal. The view of the city 
and the mountainous distances around, with 
the river Mondago winding through the 
richest country, is presented from an oppo¬ 
site height. The road then descends in a 
serpentine direction, leading through an 
olive*grove to a fine stone bridge, by which 


you pass into the streets of Coimbra. The 

v 

buildings cover a mountain, from its very 
summit down to the water’s edge; and the 
Quintas, among the surrounding groves,, ex¬ 


tend for several miles.—This is, I believe, 
the largest town in Portugal, next to Lisbon 
and Oporto. It much resembles the former 
in every respect, and is equally deceiving 
to the traveller; who from distant appear¬ 
ance is led to expect a paradise, and on his 



entrance is disappointed with poor, narrow 
streets, every where poisoned with stink and 
dirt. 

Our arrival was announced by a ringing 
of bells, which brought out crowds of the 
inhabitants, who lined the road, bridge, and 
town, to receive us with vivas and huzzas; 
and the troops, while passing, were covered 
with flowers from all the windows of the 
Senhoras. At night we had a grand illu¬ 
mination, 

Coimbra is celebrated for containing the 
great university of the kingdom. Here are 
eighteen colleges, with an extensive library; 
also a large convent and museum. The 
greater part of these are connected in a fine 
range of buildings, which stand on a terrace 
above the houses, and overlook the whole 
country. 

i 

« 

May 2d.—The greater part of the army 
were up, and the Commander in Chief ar¬ 
rived. 
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The illuminations were continued everv 
night during our stay, and with every in¬ 
ducement to tempt us out; as the streets 
were graced with a charming supply of 
Bonitas Senhoras, who professed “* git star 
muito os officiates Ingelcses boniios. ,} We 
iverc,' indeed, so cordialhpreceived and delight¬ 
fully entertained that it can hardly be called 
vanity to say we believed them in earnest. 

L 

4th.—Our regiment received orders to 
march out, and occupy some neighbouring 
villages, leaving their quarters for the 16th 
dragoons; and one of our squadrons was 
attached (with General Tilson’s brigade) to 
the Portuguese army. 

5th.—Our division of three troops went 
to Brffernis; the remainder (three others) 
to adjacent, hamlets. The roads to this 
place were in most parts cut through solid 
rocks of stone, with scarcely a crack or 
juncture; and their surface was ground by 
the cars into so many ridges, that in seve¬ 
ral parts we found it difficult to keep our 
horses on their legs. 
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Breiernis is a long league and a half from 
Coimbra; and, for a description of it* I 
couple it with Redinha, which, by the way, 
is- far the better of the two. We took pos¬ 
session of the most habitable sty it afford¬ 
ed ; and, wishing to have a reprieve from 
vermin as long as wc could, we took our 
dinner under the shade of a large tree in an 
orange-grove, from which we had our des¬ 
sert in perfection; and, I may add, with 
variety , as the very same tree bore two sorts of 

lemons, with oranges both China and Seville *. 

* 

In the evening we were directed to pa¬ 
rade, in marching order, on the following 
morning at four, and proceed to the sands 
near Coimbra, where, at six o’clock, the' 
Army was tOs be reviewed by the Com¬ 
mander in Chief. 

. 6th.—The regiments having formed a 
line (reaching above two miles), wheeled 
into column, marched past, and filed to their 
quarters. 

* * Perhaps if I do not explain that the tree was grafted, 

fhii may appear a bold attempt at barm Munchausen. 
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7th.—At five in the morning, with no 

# 

further apprisal than the Rouse, we turned 
out; and, after forming with the remainder 
of our brigade, proceeded forward about 
three leagues. The head-quarters of our 

regiment were at Avelans. 

* 

On the 8th we received orders to pre¬ 
pare for a march at five in the morning; 
but had to halt during that day, to afford 
time for Marshal Beresford, with his army, 
to reach the Upper Douro. 

On the 9th we proceeded * towards the 
Vouga; and after having crossed the river, 
picquetted — as was supposed, at the dis¬ 
tance of two leagues from the advanced 
posts of the enemy. On discovering this, 
our object was, if possible, to take them by 
surprise; accordingly, rigid orders were is¬ 
sued, that during the day no man should 


* In describing specifically the various movements and ac¬ 
tions which led to the expulsion of the enemy from Oporto, 
particular attention would be required as to the nature of the 
ground, than which none could be more disadvantageous to 
the operations of cavalry. 
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mount a bank which touched the flank of 
the column, for fear of being visible to the 
enemy; and by night the strictest silence 
was preserved throughout our lines. 

Wc marched at one on the morning of 
the 10th; and such extreme caution was 
observed in whispering the words of com¬ 
mand, that our advanced troops moved on 
without being heard by those in the rear, 
who (being in such rocky passes, the bri¬ 
gade were only able to march in single 
file) had to form their junction under some 
difficulties. These were increased by the 
utter darkness of the night. Nor was it 
without danger, as well as impediments, 
that we got forward over these rough roads, 
so as, by the aid of a guide, to ascertaiu 
our point. We had then arrived in a cham¬ 
paign country, where our brigade advanced, 
on an open road, in columns of half-squa¬ 
drons. At five we came in sight of the 
enemy’s videttes; formed in line ; and were 
joined by a strong squadron of Portuguese 
cavalry. This rencontre occasioned as 
much surprise to the enemy, as we (by the 
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bye) had felt on the preceding day, at 
hearing the French were in possession of 
Albergaria Nova, for which place an officer 
had been sent forward to procure billets for 
our troops. 

i 

On our skirmishers being thrown out, a 
kind of signal was made by the French 
commander to the Brigadier General who 
headed our'party. This caused him to ad¬ 
vance; as perhaps he judged this signal to 
be of a pacific nature: but he was effec¬ 
tually undeceived, by having three shots 
fired at him; when a general skirmish com¬ 
menced. We soon formed to attack them 
in line; but finding’ ourselves opposed to a 
strong column of cavalry, we retired to a 
short distance. Being then reinforced with 
two three-pounders from General Stuart’s 
brigade, which immediately opened their 
fire with some execution; and animated 

by the appearance of our infantry; we 

■ 

again advanced, A partial charge was 
made by the lGtli, so as to occasion a loss 
to the enemy of seven men killed and a 
great many wounded. Of this regiment 
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but few were wounded, and only one was 
taken prisoner. — We at length succeeded* 
in driving the enemy out of the fields) 
Their retreat was to Olivera, which Uney 
soon abandoned, so as almost immediately 

' t'T i 

to leave it in our possession. : * 

V ’ 7 

The number of French cavalry hCre 
amounted to lour thousand: they were 

s 

supported by small detachments of infan* 

■ 

try.—I must observe the beautiful effect of 
our engagement. It commenced about 
sun-rise, in one of the finest mornings pos¬ 
sible, on an immense tract of heath, with a 
pine-wood in rear of the enemy. So little 


•* They were then followed by two regiments of Portu¬ 
guese infantry, who drove them, in a very gallant manner, 
through a pine-wood, which surrounded the further end of the 
ground. After this they had to pass a deep and difficult ra¬ 
vine, which, being obliged to file, they were so long in getting 
through, that our artillery were there in time to play on their 
rear-guard, while they were scrambling up the opposite side. 
Their fine First Hussars came in for this: they however escaped 
tolerably well; they had a few killed, and their wounded were 
considerable; but they are so dexterous in taking them cdf 
(and behind, on their horses, if dismounted) that we are apt 
in general to under-calculate their number. 

E 
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wa$ the slaughter, and regular the forma- 
^ns, that ^appeared Ware like a sham- 
fi&bbjW Wimbledon Common than an ac- 
tjon mi a foreign countjy. 

r i M 

The conduct of the Portuguese rabble 
was a disgrace to such a scene: they not 
only stripped the* dead and wounded, but 
gave their coup de grace to every poor wretch 
wh^had a vital struggle remaining. The 
squll of one Trench officer in particular they 
broke to pieces* scattering the brains on 
every side. Vagabonds of this cast are ob¬ 
served to hover near the army during every 


The troops being much fatigued, and 
from other circumstances, halted the re¬ 
mainder of, this day. 




We were picquetted all night near Oli- 
yera; where we were at first rather in tri¬ 
bulation* as the batmen whom we had 
trusted with the prog had taken good care to 
keep out of the way. We, who were al- 

w ‘, t* , .v . t 

ready, exhausted with fagging, had to cut 
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boughs for our huts; our fire-Avood to col¬ 
lect, and light; and what little we could 
pick up, to cook for dinner. I happened to 
have a leveret, that in the grand scuffle had 
taken refuge with a poaching farrier, who 
popped her into his apron. My messmates 
then mustering a little broken bread, and 
adding the ribs of a dead sheep, we made oat 
so well that we invited two friends to dine. 
After this we lay under our fir-boughs, and 
passed a very good night. 

11th.—At eight in the morning we be¬ 
gan our march; and, after advancing about 
two leagues, came up with the infantry, 
whom we found sharply engaged, driving 
the enemy out of a wood. A squadron of 
the 16th, and another of the 20th, made a 
charge, with the loss of several men; the 
road on which they acted being covered 
with large stones, and flanked by a wood 
and broad ditches. We then advanced 
along the main road to Oporto, which was 
strewed with dead men and horses, and 
spoils of every description. Among other 
objects of horror, we observed the bodies of 

E 2 
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six Portuguese hanging, besides one which 
had dropped down, in a state of putridity. 
Three of the above were suspended from a 
single tree. We heard that these execu¬ 
tions took place in consequence of the mur¬ 
der of Soult’s Aid-de-camp; and that four 
of the sufferers were priests, who had re¬ 
fused to deliver up the real or supposed cri¬ 
minals. 

4 

Our pursuit of the enemy was continued 
for about a mile beyond Cavallos; when we 
were compelled to desist, in consequence of 
the horses being unable to bring forward the 
guns*. Near the above place the army 
were bivouacqued, with the exception of our 
right squadron, which remained out on pic- 
quet, attached to General Murray’s bri¬ 
gade. We passed the night without cover; 
and the dews were falling so heavy as to 
soak our clothes and be wrung from our 
night-caps. 

* At this I am not surprised, being informed, by an Offi¬ 
cer of Artillery, that, out of three hundred horses sent for 
their service from Portsmouth, there arrived at Lisbon only 
fighty that could be called effective. 
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12th.— At day-break, General Murray* 
ordered out the picquet; and, moving on, 
with a subaltern and a few men, for the pur¬ 
pose of reconnoitring, left the remainder 
about a mile in advance from where we had 
been posted. We soon heard that the 
French who had engaged us were beyond 
the Douro, having blown up the bridge, and 
taken refuge in Oporto. This ;.v' ant be¬ 
ing confirmed by the officer oft he advanced 
party, orders were given that the picquet 
should be taken back, and wait for further 
instructions. 

In a few hours we were informed that 
Sir Arthur intended passing the river that 
day; and our Major came forward to take 
command of the right squadron. General 
Paget being in our front, with a strong di¬ 
vision of Infantry and Artillery, we crossed 
the Douro about twelve o’clock, accompa¬ 
nied by General Murray’s brigade, con¬ 
sisting of the whole Hanoverian Legion. 
Our passage of the river was effected about 
a league above Oporto : and the other bri¬ 
gades (in line with us to our left) crossed the 
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river at the same time. On landing, we 
took our position on a height, where we had 
an uninterrupted view of the town, and of 
the direct attack made by General Paget’s 
division, which by this time had nearly 
driven the enemy from the suburbs. The, 
remainder of the engagement consisted 
chiefly in skirmishing among stone walls 
and broken rocks, with which the country 
is much intersected.—We could see for se¬ 
veral miles in every direction, and distinctly 
observe the whole of the enemy’s cavalry 
retreating. Orders were then given to make 
an attempt to cut off some of the rear troops; 
but these orders were recalled before the 
squadron had proceeded a quarter of a mile, 
as the General soon perceived that the ene¬ 
my’s covering party was too strong for us. 

After rejoining the German Legion bat¬ 
talions on the height, we descended to the 
valley, making a flank movement for some 
distance parallel to the Douro, with a view r 
of advancing as a reserve in the rear of those 
engaged. — While General Murray was 
leaking a momentary reconnoitre, a Staff- 
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Officer catne up, with the information that 
one of our regiments was very hard pressed, 
and that the Cavalry must advance imme¬ 
diately for its support. On this, we hastened 
forward as fast as was possible from the na¬ 
ture of the ground; and, after surmounting 
many impediments among the stone walls, 
got into the main road, on reaching the 
outskirts of the town. — Our infantry here 
extended along the road. We then, form¬ 
ing up in threes, passed all our lines at a 
full gallop; whilst they greeted us with one 
continued huzza. After this, going almost 
at speed, enveloped in a cloud of dust, for 
nearly two miles, we cleared our infantry, 
and that of the French appeared . A strong 
body was drawn up in close column, with 
bayonets ready to receive us in front. On 
each flank of the road was a stone wall, bor¬ 
dered outwardly by trees; with other walls, 
projecting in various directions; so as to 
give every advantage to the operations of 
infantry, and to screen those by whom we 
were annoyed. On our left, in particular, 
numbers were posted in a line, with their 
pieces rested on the wall which flanked the 
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road, ready to.give,us a running fire as we 
passed. This could not but be effectual, as 
our left wen by threes were nearly dose to 
the muzzles of the muskets, and barely out 
of the reach of a coup dc sabre. In a few se¬ 
conds, the ground was covered with men 
and horses: notwithstanding these obsta¬ 
cles, we penetrated the battalion opposed to 
us; the men of which, relying on their bay¬ 
onets, did not give way till we were nearly 
close upon it, when they fled in great confu¬ 
sion. For some time this contest was kept 
up, hand to hand; and, for the time it lasted, 
was severe. 


After many efforts, wc succeeded in cut- 
ting off’ three hundred, most of whom were 
secured as prisoners : but our own loss was 


very considerable. Our squadron consisted 
of scarcely forty file ; and the brunt of the 


action, of course, fell the heaviest on the 


troop in front: of the fifty-two men com- 

s 

posing it, ten were killed, e 1 even severely 

0 

wounded (besides others slightly), and six 
take% prisoners: of the four officers en¬ 
gaged* three were on the wounded list. 
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For my own part, my horse being shot 
under me, the moment after a ball had 
grazed my upper lip, 1 had to scramble 
my way on foot, amidst the killed and 
wounded—-among whom the enemy, from 
the side walls, were continually firing—and 
thus effected my escape from this agreeable 
situation. On the approach of our infan¬ 
try, the French brigade was compelled to 
retire. Our few remaining men, coming 
threes about, brought with them the pri¬ 
soners in triumph. 

Our commanding officer and squadron 
had the satisfaction of receiving thanks 
from the Commander in Chief. On the 
merits of our charge, the comment of the 
French General ought not to be omitted: 
he sent for our men (who had been his 
prisoners, and afterwards escaped), and de¬ 
clared to them, that, in his opinion, “ we 

* 

must have all been drunk, or mad; as the 
brigade we had attacked was nearly two 
thousand strong 


* On returning, we met our second squadron,aboutamileto 
the rear, which had just passed the river, and was hastening 
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The town of Oporto, to which We re¬ 
tired*, exhibited a scene of the greatest con¬ 
fusion : the streets were strewed with dead 
horses and men, and the gutters dyed with 
blood. — This night the town was illumi¬ 
nated, in honour of our success. The ef¬ 
fect, however, could not be very brilliant, 
as the late exactions of the French had left 
the poor inhabitants in a state to testify 
their joy more by good-will than deed. 

We were all night, and half the next day, 
employed in seeking our wounded, who had 
been taken into different houses on the 
road. 

So wholly unexpected was our forcing 
of the passage of the Douro on the 12th, 
that the French were totally unprepared for 

to our support, though too late: our third was still on 
other side the water: and our fourth being detached, we had 
only one squadron that came into the above action. Two were 
mentioned in the Dispatches. 

* Scarcely any farther engagement took place that even¬ 
ing : it was then about five o’clock; and our infantry, taking 
4&ti advance, remained near the position where our charge was 
wade, being about three miles from the town. 
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us, and Marshal Soult was roused from his 
dinner to put his plans of defence in execu¬ 
tion : but of how little avail was this defence, 
and to how short a time protracted!— 
In his precipitate retreat, the enemy aban- 
rloned a large proportion of artillery, with 
ordnance stores, ammunition, and baggage. 

It. is but due, to ascribe the brilliant suc¬ 
cesses of this day, not only to the determin¬ 
ed bravery of British troops, but also to the 
experienced judgment of the Commander 
in Chief) and the rapidity of his move¬ 
ments. 

13th.—The army continued to advance, 
the infantry being in front. We remained 
in Oporto, to collect and make arrange¬ 
ments for our wounded. What with the 
number of men left sick by the enemy, and 
those taken in since the action, the hospi¬ 
tals were completely filled.—This day 
the dead were buried, and the streets 
cleared. — We went to see the remains of 
the bridge that had been destroyed: it hav¬ 
ing only consisted of a chain of boats, we 
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were ill repaid for the difficulty in finding 
our way through the intricate part of the 
town which led to it. — Oporto was mucli 
deserted by the inhabitants, and had a dis¬ 
mal appearance: some of the best man¬ 
sions were left well furnished, with closets 
full of costly china, and almost every house¬ 
hold utensil still remaining. 

This city being too well known to re¬ 
quire the concise description that would fall 
to its share in a pocket-book, I only observe, 
that, from its choice buildings and eminent 
situation, it surpassed, in my estimation, all 
the towns yet seen in Portugal. 

14th.—Our regiment assembled at two 
in the afternoon, and about three marched 
for Villa Nova. Fifty campaigns may not 
produce greater miseries than we had to en¬ 
counter before we reached this place. We 
started on a very bad road, in a wet even¬ 
ing ; and, by the time we were soaked to 
the skin, it became so dark, that we could 
not see our way; of which the guide him- 
wlfhad but an imperfect knowledge, even 



by day-light. After crawling on till the 
horses were knocked up, and the Jnen 
scarcely able to keep their eyes open, we 
were cheered with some lights, which indi¬ 
cated our approach to a village. We all 
thanked our stars that we had at last found 
the quarters. 

We had soon, however, the consolation to 
find that we had wandered to the wrong 
place, and were quite out of our path to 
Villa Nova. We had then to wait while 
another guide was pressed ; and the hamlet 
we w ere in was so crowded with infantry, 
that not one of us could get under an 

4 

empty shed. After sitting, benumbed with 
cold, for near an hour, we proceeded with 
our new conductor, who was a lame fellow 
—consequently a very slow goer. In a pi¬ 
teous tone he declared it would be morning 
before we could reach Villa Nova, and that 
he was himself doubtful of being able to find 
the road. It was so dark we were forced 
to be every moment hallooing to each 
other, to avoid being lost; and the men so 
repeatedly mistook the road, that we had 
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often to stop and sound the bugle, for half 
an hour at a time, before we could get them 
together. We were the whole night with¬ 
out the least shelter, in an incessant pour of 
rain, scrambling with our horses among the 
rocks, expecting every moment to be thrown 
down; and, in places where the safety of 
our lives required dismounting, we had to 
wade through deep streams of water, occa¬ 
sioned by the torrents of rain which flooded 
the passes. We were latterly every now 
and then dropping asleep on our horses, 
quite exhausted, and shivering the whole 
time with cold. After suffering every hard¬ 
ship that could attend upon a mere march, 
we reached Villa Nova; where we had to 
remain an hour in the streets; the rain still 
continuing.—rAt last, some sheds were pro¬ 
vided, and we filed off*. It was then past 
six o’clock, which extended the duration of 
our drenching to sixteen hours. Our ser¬ 
vant were lost; so that we had neither 
meat* drink, nor clothing. I got into a sta¬ 
ble, wheifc, On some dirty straw, I slept, in 
my wet clothes* till two o’clock m the after¬ 
noon* 
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15th.—The chief part of the army, which 
had been here, went forward; we were un- 

r 

able to proceed that day. 

16th.—Advanced to Braga. We halt¬ 
ed to receive forage and rations, and then 
proceeded to Gregio Novo. The weather 
was wet, the troops miserably accommodat¬ 
ed, and the officers were all bundled into a 
hovel like a drove of pigs. The infantry 
were kept on the advance.-No en¬ 

gagement of any consequence had taken 
place; and the French continued their re¬ 
treat. 

t • 

Previously to our reaching Gregio Novo, 

the advanced posts sent in about fifty prir 

* 

soners, who were all kenneled in, a church; 
in the middle of which they had made a 
comfortable fire with the gilded wood that 
had decorated the altars, 

17th. — Marched to Salamunde,. where 
we passed the army, and went in advance, 
accompanied by the Guards, who had the 
preceding evening been skirmishing with 
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some success; for the enemy, finding them¬ 
selves hard pressed, were constantly throw¬ 
ing away their knapsacks, which they had 
so loaded with plunder as to be unable to 

r 

march with them. Every one, therefore, 
who could lay hands on a Frenchman or 
his kit, had-a fine prize. These marauders 
had robbed the churches of pieces of gold 
and silver, which, when we entered Sala- 
munde, we were told our soldiers had taken 
and melted down. A number of silver 
forks, spoons, See., were sold here by re- 
gular auction. Some of the most valuable 
stones were bought at a tenth part of 
what they were worth ; and the men would 
rather receive the most trifling sums for 
their prizes, than be at the trouble of car¬ 
rying them. 

The village of Salamunde was a perfect 
scene of devastation; and on every road 
around the French had set fire to the cot¬ 
tages of the peasants: several of these were in 
flames as we passed. Dead men, horses, cat¬ 
tle, and every thing that could forcibly depict 
ryjn, were here again strewed for leagues 
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along the road. They had a number of 
horses and mules, which they deemed it 
expedient to leave; and in order to render 
them totally unserviceable, cut the sinews 
of their hind legs, and left a field full of 
these hamstrung animals *. 

As we were this day not up with the ene- 
my, no affairs of out-posts took place. The 
Guards kept in front, and our regiment oc¬ 
cupied two straggling hamlets to the right. 
On taking up our quarters (which, like the 
other houses in this part of the country, were 
little cabins of loose stones), we found that 
the few wretched inhabitants who had been 
left, taking us for their former visitors, had 
precipitately fled to the mountains. In the 
billet I occupied, they had very kindly left 
me a large lire, with a pot of soup boiling on 
it. — It had rained day and night, inces¬ 
santly, till this evening: the cloudy then 
began to break, and gave us a grand view 
of the setting sun behind the mountains. 

# This barbarous custom is frequently resorted to by a re¬ 
treating army, when ammunition cannot be spared to shoot 
them. 

F 
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18th.—Marched to Monta Legre, a small 
town on the frontiers, to the left of Chaves, 
which was our last advance. The pursuit 
of the enemy was relinquished by reason of 
Marshal Beresford’s army being unable, 
through extreme fatigue, to proceed farther 
than Chaves; and consequently not being 
forward enough to cut off their retreat, as 
was intended. 

t 

The French, however, found themselves 
so hard pressed, they were forced to aban¬ 
don nearly all their artillery^, and, in short, 
every incumbrance, to facilitate their escape. 
This forced march rendered their loss, both 
in men and horses, very considerable : but 
Mr. Soul( had taken good care to secure his 
plunder , by sending the train of carts that 
were loaded with it, well to the rear; and 
having them always dispatched a day or 
two before his troops. 

Monta Legre had been so despoiled, that 
the natives were nearly famished, and we 
had to trust entirely to the arrival of our 
own short stock of provisions. Nothing 
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could be found here in the way either of 
meat, drink, or vegetables; save a few 
starved goats, bad water, and dead cabbage- 
stalks. 

I9th.—The whole army halted. 


IVing on the borders of Spain, I was de¬ 
sirous of seeing this country, and set out for 
that purpose; but had to pay handsomely for 
indulging my curiosity.— 


After passing a country strewed with 
French, who had been left to die by sick¬ 
ness and famine, I reached the village of 

A 

Padreira; which had been stripped of 
every thing, left in flames, and its inhabi¬ 
tants (nearly naked) in a state of starva¬ 
tion. — Having mounted the hills, a fog 
came on, and I was lost. Here, without 
either sword, pistol, or stick, several Portu¬ 
guese met me, who, I am convinced, su* 
spected me to be a Frenchman : and a con¬ 
stant example was before my eyes of what 
would be my fate, had they decided on 
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this mistake; for, in every direction, lay 
the corpses of stragglers and helpless men 
Whom they had murdered. 


Though the fog was mended by a heavy 
rain, I was determined to proceed; being 
told I was within half a league of Spain. 
The passes were among low woods on the 
declivity of mountains; and so bad, that 
even at a foot-pace they were nearly im¬ 
passable. The Senhor’s half league proved 
about six English miles; and just as I reach¬ 
ed the borders of Gallicia, my horse was 
taken with the staggers, and for a long time 
unable to move. It was then growing dusk, 
the rain pouring, and I ten miles from 
my quarters. My mind was decided that nei¬ 
ther the bid horse nor his master would see 


England again: and indeed the chance 
was greatly against us; but, most fortu¬ 
nately, General Sylveira’s Portuguese 
army came by in about half an hour 
after, and, to crown all, was bound for 


Mont a Legre. With these troops I march¬ 
ed, half way up to my knees in mud, fcad- 
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ing, or rather hauling along, my Rosinaute; 
which there was so much difficulty in doing, 
that the column was all the time gaining 
ground of me. Several times I expected 
to be left behind, lost, and (what would of 
course follow to a stra?iger here at night) 
put to death ; and repeatedly observed the 
blood-thirsty looks of the savages com¬ 
posing this army, who, so tar as I could 
understand, were holding forth on their 
suspicions of me. I heard one of them 
say, “ I believe that fellow to be no 
friend of ours.” — It soon became quite 
dark; and, alter having gone about seveq 
miles, my horse dropped dead. I then took 
my appointments on my back, and could 
keep up with the best of them ; and about 
eleven at night we reached our destination. 

20th. — Our regiment returned to Sala- 
munde by a different route from that by 
which we had advanced. The road here 
winds round the great mountains, adhering 
to immense precipices; and is in many 
places so narrow, as barely to admit a mule 
with baggage. You are nearly the whole 
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day in a chain of mountains, among woods, 
rocks, and water-falls: the distances that 
catch the eye between the heights, op¬ 
posed to this varied fore-ground, present a 
charming landscape. Every thing has the 
most wild and romantic appearance; and, 
amidst the awful roar of surrounding cas¬ 
cades, you may conceive yourself deserted 
by every earthly creature. 

The passes, as every where else, were 
strewed with dead men; the majority of 
whom were in the most offensive state of 
putridity. The French had so many horses 
precipitated down the heights, that we con¬ 
cluded they must have passed them in the 
dark. We saw several lying at the bottom, 
apparently quite mangled by the fall. 

22d,—Marched to Botica, where we dined 
and slept in the gallery of a little chapel, 
left, like every thing else where the French 
had been, in a state of ruin. 

23d.—Proceeded to Braga; leaving, on 
our left, a castle and other buildings cu- 
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riously constructed on an immense solid 
rock. We passed also a \alley which con¬ 
tained a great number of huge stones, seve¬ 
ral of which were forty yards in girth.— 
We were to halt at Braga till further or¬ 
ders. 

Braga, the capital of Entre Minho e 
Douro, contains many good houses, with 
broad and commodious streets. This town 
is well supplied w r ith most of the articles 
which the country affords. Here are a 
number of’ good shops, an excellent market, 
and mechanics for almost every kind of 
work. 

On the 28th we w ent to the mass at the 
Cathedral. In this church there is a gal¬ 
lery, called the Bishop’s Chapel, with some 
of the best carving we had seen. Here are 
three organs; one in the English style, 
about the middle of the aisle; and two 
others, with horizontal pipes, which stand 
on each side the gallery; to one of these 
there is a curious figure, which marks time 
for the music by means of a spring to its 
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hand. The decorations of this church are 
so nearly in the style of those in the church 
of Alcoba^a, that it would be needless here 
to give any description; and as for valua¬ 
bles —— the French had been there! 

31st.—Marched to Villa Nova. 

June 1st.—Re-entered Oporto, where we 
halted till the 3d. The regiment then left 
this town, and passed the Douro over a 
temporary bridge of boats. Here we saw 
the richest vineyards for several miles down 
the banks of the river; and the city of 
Oporto, being built on the declivity of a 
mountain, appeared to the greatest ad¬ 
vantage from the opposite side. — We then 
marched three leagues on an execrable 
road, and came to a village called Gregio. 
By continuing parallel to the sea, we had it 
in view nearly all day. Between the beach 
and the above place there is a very large 
convent, with extensive gardens, and seve¬ 
ral fine fountains. 


v %. 

From Gregio there is nothing for a 
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journal, unless I state that seven of us had 
to inhabit a hovel that would scarcely hold 
a pair of bullocks, and where, within a 
slight partition, there was an old woman 
dying.—This evening the wet weather again 
returned; and on the 4th, after all getting 
well ducked, we reached Olivera. The 
rain compelling ns to hold our heads constantly 
down, we had a fine opportunity ol inspecting 
the variety of marble which composed a part 
of the road leading to the above place. 

5th.—\Y r e proceeded to Agueda. On 
mv road to this place I experienced the 
comforts of being taken ill on service. My 
complaint proceeding from a violent cold, 
our regimental iEsculapians ordered me, on 
my arrival in quarters, to “ go to bed,” to 
“ keep quiet, and promote perspiration !! 1” 
—I had a nice opportunity of following 
this prescription l After shaking like a man 
with the ague, and waiting for half an hour, 
a Portuguese bed (that is, a hard straw bag 
on hard boards) w'as provided, with dirty 
blankets and damp sheets. My room had 
a thorough draught of -air, and the rain kept 
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pouring in. The savages of the billet re¬ 
fused me a little fire-wood; and had not my 
satellites made a proper use of their feet, as 
well as their hands, I could not have got 
my broth boiled.—The situation here was 
as well calculated for “ keeping (juicif as the 
ringing of bells, crying of children, bark 
ing of curs, and squalling of cats, would 
admit of. The Portuguese were all dav 
running about the house in their wooden 
shoes; their tongues, as well as their feet, be¬ 
ing in perpetual motion. 

6th.—I was alive, and went through the 
rain to Alamera, where the troops had ar¬ 
rived. They baited here till the 8th, and 
then went to Coimbra.—On our return to 
this town, a great part of the regiment was 
sent over the bridge. The oflicers of our 
squadron were in high luck at the distribu¬ 
tion of billets: we were quartered in the 
hous'e of a Nobleman, which was left in 
care of his son, a Colonel in the Portuguese 
service. Here we received the kindest at¬ 
tention, and, having every comfort we could 
require, established a sumptuous mess; for 
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which we had an abundance of plate and 
the best services of china. 


This house is very large, with an exten¬ 
sive suite of rooms; and has a lawn before 
it, with a view of the river and town. We 
had excellent stabling, and a field to turn 
out our horses.—Behind the premises there 
are a fine garden and orange-grove. At the 
farther end, among the most solitary shades. 

' o o * 

is a large fountain: hence arose the name of 
this Quinta,—Casa da Lacryma (the House 


of Tears) ; and which is derived from the 


following melancholy circumstance:— 

D 


Alplionso IY\ King of Portugal, having- 
married his son to a Spanish Princess, took 
this seat, as a villa for the young couple. 
On coining here to reside they brought their 
bride-maid, a most beautiful young- Spanish 
lad} r , to whom the Prince himself evinced 
a great partiality. The Princess died a*few 
years after; and he became so enamoured 
of this Donna, that he made her his wite. 
On the King hearing of tins match, and 
having provided another, in his opinion far 
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fhore advantageous, in the moment, of hi? 
rage he sent two Spanish counsellors to mur- 
der the beloved bride of his son. The vil¬ 
lains accomplished their horrid act one even¬ 
ing, when she was walking by this fountain. 
The distracted state of his son’s mind, toge¬ 
ther with the stings of his own conscience, 
soon brought Alphonso to his grave; and on 
the Prince ascending the throne, the assas¬ 
sins were executed; the body of his late, 
wife was dug up; the crown of Portugal 
placed on her head; and she conveyed in 
state to Alcoba 9 a, where she was re-inter- 
red with every tribute of honour and affec¬ 
tion. 

15th, 14th, and loth.—We marched to 
Condexa, Pombal, and Lyreia. This even¬ 
ing we spent agreeably, at the house of a 
Don Sen ho?-, whose lady sent orders to the 
steward of her quinta to provide for our re- 
ception the succeeding day. 

On the 16th we took up our abode there, 
and fared luxuriously. 

\ 
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The regiment occupied two small towns 
—Alclea de Cruz, and Orense. These places 
are in a wooded and rich country : the lat¬ 
ter has a fine Moorish castle. 

We had this day turned off to the left of 
the great Lisbon road , on our way to Tho¬ 
rn ar, where we arrived on the J7th; the 
head-quarters of the army being then estab¬ 
lished at Abrantes. 

At Thomar we came up with the 1st 
German Hussars, who marched out soon 
after our arrival. The army were also rein¬ 
forced by the 23d Dragoons, and a heavy 
brigade ;—all landed while we were up the 
country. The four troops of the 20th had 
left us, to join the remainder of that regi¬ 
ment in Sicily; and our force of cavalry 
was then six regiments. 

• . 1 

Thomar is a fine old Moorish town, pret¬ 
tily situated on the banks of the Naboan, 
and commanded by an immense height, on 
which there remains one of the finest cas¬ 
tles in Portugal Contiguous to this stands 
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a large convent, which, excepting one troop, 
contained our whole regiment: we had 
there ah Out five hundred horses. 

22d.—Walked up the river, shaded by 
orchards, where the trees were breaking 
down with fruit, and every thing around had 
the richest appearance. While we were in 
silent admiration contemplating the beau¬ 
ties of nature, a vollev of dirt-clods was 

' %j 

pelted at us by some Portuguese. What 
we had done to offend them 1 know not; hut 
suppose, judging by themselves , they thought 
ns thieves, and concluded we were planning 
operations to attack their orchard. Justice 
herself directed us to give them chase; and, 
after soundly thrashing those who were not 
then in wind for running away, we proceeded 
up the river. 

Above two miles from the town we came 
to an artificial water-fall, which filled the 
whole valley with its echo. Being inter¬ 
cepted by a rising ground, it bursts suddenly 
upon the view with a majestic appear¬ 
ance. The stream flows over two flights. 
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nf steps, regularly built with stone, and 
terming an obtuse angle in the centre. The 
bill is near sixty feet, and extends about a 
hundred yards.—This immense torrent of 
water is carried off in a winding stream, 
which, by an increased rapidity when reco¬ 
vered from the force of the cascade, is evi¬ 
dently the whole way on a descent. 

During our Slav at Thomar, we were ci- 
'i»y treated, and often entertained with 
musical parties. At these we were some¬ 
times enchanted, by a pot-bellied fellow, who 
was allowed to be the first guitar-player in 
the kingdom. Paltry as the powers of this 
instrument may appear, we thought that in 
his hands it produced one of the finest solos 
we had ever heard. 

July 1st.—Received orders to proceed on 
the advance for Spain. 

#- • 

2d.—Marched off at four o’clock in the 
morning; and in the afternoon reached 
Villa de Rea, where we bivouaegued .—This 
day the mules and caleche of our command- 
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ing officer had an extraordinary escape. 
The vehicle, which was loaded with valu¬ 
able baggage, china, glass, &c., was over¬ 
turned, and hurled down a precipice for 
twenty yards. At the bottom of this is a 
river, from which all was saved by lodging 
among the rocks. Instead (as we expected; 
of seeing every thing dashed to pieces, and 
the mules killed, all we found amiss was, 
the breaking of the splinter bar and two bot¬ 
tles. By the greatest accident, there hap¬ 
pened to be no one in the carriage ; and the 
driver scrambled off when he found his 
mules giving way. 

4th. — Marched for Cortesada, where 
(after passing a deserted town; and a per¬ 
fect amphitheatre of mountains) we arrived 
and picquetted.—Here we had nine horses 
starved to death, and many others were in 
a most deplorable condition. 

5th^~Proceeded to Larzidas, a large vil¬ 
lage, so forsaken by its inhabitants that 
«very house was empty but about three or 
•four, in which there remained the families 



of a few miserable peasants.—The bullocks* 
not coming up till late in the evening, we 
were, as usual, in a bad way for provision; 
and at this place even water was so scarce 
that we were forced to put a sentry over 
what could be discovered, and which was 
very bad. 

6th.— Continued to advance, and pic- 
quetted near Castello Branco; where we 
were reinforced by our fourth squadron, 
which had arrived from General Bere$» 
ford’s army, then left in the north. 


This day we passed, on our left, the A$- 
trello (or Star) mountain, the highest in 
Portugal; on which we could plainly dis¬ 
tinguish the snow, though supposed to be 
nine leagues from the road. 


Our route specified that we were to halt 
at Castello Branco; but on our arrival we 
found that it was countermanded; and, in 


* It is Common, when we come to 9 camp touch, to have 
out half-starved bullocks up, down, and in the pot, the same 
toy. 
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our exhausted state, advanced, on the 
7th, to Lodoeiro*—The officers were here in 
little cabins; and about eleven at night a 
lire broke out, which consumed a great part 
of them. The inhabitants of this hamlet 
were in such a state of apathy they never 
attempted to assist, nor even save their own 
property, till their very houses were caught 
by the dairies. 

4 

8th.—Marched to a wood near I.o- 
doeiro.—The country we ' had passed ap¬ 
peared to abound with a variety of birds. 
The eagles and vultures were constant¬ 
ly hovering over the rear of the troops, 

and several times came within lair shot. 

, * • 

’■There is also a small species of land 
tortoise, one of "which our men caught in a 
shed. 

i'r 9th.—Proceeded on 5 our march.— This 
being a clear day, we were presented with 
the, grand mountains in our front, and,, while 
so intensely hot wc could scarcely breathe, 
we plainly saw the snmv with which several 

i 

of their summits were covered. -—After ad- 

V 
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Vancing three leagues, we crossed the river 
Elga, which in that partdivides the two king¬ 
doms, and (leaving Salvateira, and a Moor¬ 
ish castle, to our right) entered Spain.— 
The inhabitants of the two countries seem 
to have no communication with, or know¬ 
ledge of each other. We surveyed the town 
of Zarza Mayor, which appeared very little 
different from those we had seen in Portu¬ 
gal : the Spanish, however, in their houses, 
seem neater and cleaner than the Portu¬ 
guese. 

This day the regiment came up with the 
remainder of the brigade, and bivouacqued three 
miles from Zarza Mayor.—In the evening 
we had to pitch our boughs in a forest, 
where we were tortured the whole night by 
gnats, and annoyed with every description 
of reptile, and by a concert of toads and frogs, 
which were bv no means unlike Portuguese 

*' o 

women in a market .—In the morning, ray face 
was swelled with bites; and the blankets 
between which I laid would have been a 

treat to no one but Sir .J-- B-. 

Nothing could well exceed the variety of 

G 2 
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insects, with which these blankets woyld 

* 

have furnished the amateur: he might have 
obtained the finest specimens of the beetle— 
the choicest old spiders—and swarms of 
ants, which in these warm countries are half 
an inch in length. 

After getting up, I bathed in some water 
near; and; while dressing on the bank, there 
were around me enough of the large Spa¬ 
nish lizards to supply half the museums in 
London. — I was afterwards congratulated 
on neither being sucked by a leech nor bit 
by a water-snake, both of which are said to 
abound in this water. 

11th. — After halting the 10th, we re¬ 
newed our march at four o’clock a. m. ; and 
in the evening got to a wood, a short half¬ 
league from Morealega. 

12th.—We entered Coria; whence we 
were sent half a league out 1 of our line of 
march, and picquetted at least a mile from 
any water. The wood we were in contained 
a variety of the most curious Spanish birds, 
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with which the trees were full eVery where 
round the camp.—This country, and I be¬ 
lieve almost every other in Spain, abounds 
with game: some of the German Legion, 
who had brought their guns with them, were 
out only a few hours, and came home load¬ 
ed with red-legged partridges. 

I rode to Coria, a large town, on a 
vast eminence. Here is a fine church, 
through which I was shown by a priest. It 
has towers, with parapets overlooking the 
whole country. Its inside, as well as its or¬ 
naments, differs little or nothing from the 
churches in Portugal. An organ it has on 
so large a scale, that the bellows are blown 
by means of two boys running hand in hand 
up and down a see-saw of flat timber. The 
holy father told me, that this was the finest 
instrument in Spain, and that the pipes 
were all pure silver. For the latter I have, 
only his word; but the organ spoke for it¬ 
self: I never heard any thing to equal its 
tone; and the different stops produced a 
chaste and tasteful imitation of every in¬ 
strument,——In the town of Coria we had 
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iced lemonade, frozen witli the snow 
brought, above nine leagues,; from the 
mountain tops. 

* 

t * • ' 

L 

• 13th.—Marched; crossed the river AJa^ 
gon; and picquetted near GaUsteia, a town 
with intricate streets, on . a strong position, 
and fortified by a Moorish wall. 

r * 

14th.—rThis day wo passed through a 
country full of game :—an officer and my¬ 
self, by merely flanking the regiment on the 
march, with one ofd gun between us, killed 
a fine bag of Spanish partridges and wild- 
pigeons. — About mid-day we entered Pla¬ 
centia, a large town on the Xerg, where the 

armv had assembled. We had excellent 
%/ 

ground lor camp, close to the town: the 
lines of our brigade were on a green as level 
as a billiard-table, shaded by large trees; 
and, by making our huts on the banks of 
the fi$£r, we had only to, take a swim and lie 
down again, whenever we felt it too hot. 

^}7th. — Received orders to advance the 
day. 

\ 
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On the 18th we marched about five 

> r * ^ i ^ . 1 

leagues, and bivouac qued in the forest, on 
the banks of the Tieter. 


f ' j 

19th. — Continued to advance through 
the forest; and, after a fatiguing march of 
eight leagues, halted fur the night near the 
river. Our position was* sheltered by a 
range of mountains covered with snow, 
which appeared as if close to us, though at 
the distance of about twelve miles. The 


day being clear, we had a distinct view of 
their summits, the height of which is so 
immense, that we perceived a few small 
clouds hanging near them in the sky, with¬ 
out reaching above one third of their stu¬ 
pendous elevation. 


After pursuing our march for some time, 
on the 20th we got clear of the forest, and 
passed a plain of above three leagues in ex¬ 
tent; the dry sand of which strongly re¬ 
flected the intense heat of the day, without 
affording us the shelter of a single tree. 

i 


Leaving the town of Oropeza to our left. 



8S 
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we piequetted for the night near LugoTerra, 
situated on the same chain of hills. A large 
pomegranate-tree here saved some of us the 
trouble of building a hilt, and thus made 
amends for the late barrenness of the sultry 
plain.—We here received information that 
live hundred French cavalry, sent on a fo¬ 
raging party, had quitted Lugo-Terra on the 
day before our arrival. — General Anson’s 
brigade, with four regiments of infantry, 
were on the advance. 

On the 21 st we were passed by the whole 
of the Spanish army, amounting to at least 
forty-two thousand. Their infantry, in part 
only, had a good appearance: but many of 
their cavalry were in a ragged state, with¬ 
out boots, and some of them literally with 
bare feet. Their horses, though slight, 
were in other respects good ; yet with bad 
appointments, ill put on; insomuch, that 
their stirrups were so long as hardly to be 
reached with the toe pointed d6wn. 

♦ 

We remained saddled, ready to turn out 
on the shortest notice.—In the evening we 
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marched on. Having passed Oropeza, the 
whole British army was drawn up, for Ge¬ 
neral Cuesta’s inspection, and afterwards 
picquetted in the contiguous fields. Our 
station was close to a small village, through 
which we had passed. 

We came up with the Spanish troops on 
the 22d, whom we found engaged in a skir¬ 
mish on an immense plain. Our army soon 
supported them in great force, advancing 
in readiness to give the enemy battle; but 
they continued to retreat through Talavera, 
which they evacuated, with the loss of a 
lew men; and fell hack to a strong position 
above a league from it, on the other side of 

_ i 

the Tagus. We remained bivouaajued be¬ 
tween Talavera and the Alberche, in readi¬ 
ness to advance. 

This was a fagging day for the troops; 
for, after being up nearly all the preceding 
night, we had begun our march at four in 
the morning; and it was near seven in the 
evening when we had halted. An hour 
then elapsed before any provision could be 
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got; and that some of us had to leave to go 
on picquet, which kept us on the alert all 
night. — In the interim, we heard that our 
cavalry in advance near the Alberche (the 
23d Dragoons and 1st Hussars of the 
King’s. German Legion) had been hied on 
from a masked battery, near to which they 
advanced t6 attack a small body of the 
enemy, drawn up as if with an intention of 
resisting. This brigade lost ten horses; but, 
fortunately, no men were killed. And, we 
were told, that about the same time Sir Ar¬ 
thur had a narrow escape while recon¬ 
noitring ; having been fired at with a three- 
pound shot, which cut a bough from a tree 
close to his head. 

On the 23d we received orders to march 
at five; but these were countermanded, qpd 
our advance was postponed till the follow¬ 
ing day; in consequence, as we were after¬ 
wards told, of General Cue^ta’s unwilling¬ 
ness to go forward — for various reasons — 
all beyond the comprehension of those, to whom 
the immediate attack promised every suc¬ 
cess! 



In the evening, we heard that the French 
had occupied a very strong position (ac¬ 
cording to report, with entrenchments) 
about a league and a half from the town'; 
and that their army, calculated at nearly 

thirty thousand, was to he reinforced by 
«/ «* 

twelve thousand more. We had not the 

smallest doubt but a very severe action 

%! 

would take place, as it was the known de¬ 
termination of Sir Arthur to attack them 
early the following morning. 

24th. — After hearing the road in one 
continued rattle all night, with the march¬ 
ing of artillery, we turned out at two a. m. 
With the infantry in advance, we moved on, 
till the approach of day. The cavalry then 
halted, and dismounted, while the front of 
the British column, which extended consi¬ 
derably above a league, was fording the 
river to the left; and the Spaniards, on the 
right, passing the bridge, under the heights. 
We expected every moment to hear a tre¬ 
mendous cannonading; till, after waiting 
some time, uncertain what could occasion 
the delay of the attack, we received infor- 
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ination that the French had retreated during 
the night. In consequence of this, our or¬ 
ders were to return to the environs of Tala- 
vera, and there to remain picquetted till 
further instructions. The Spanish army was 
in advance. 

Talavera is a large town, with rather in¬ 
tricate streets, and was formerly celebrated 
for its silk-manufactory. Most of the inha¬ 
bitants have been driven out by the late ex¬ 
cesses of the French. Close to our camp 
were the ruins of a most extensive and 
beautiful amphitheatre: the rotunda ap¬ 
peared to have been occupied by cavalry. 
Here also the remains of a large church are 
added to the general marks of dilapida¬ 
tion. 

On the 25th and 20th we remained en- 

c 

camped round Talavera, destitute of almost 
every* article of provision. On the latter 
day, the advanced guard of General Cu- 
esta was driven from its position near Tor- 
rijos, when his army retired to the right 
bank of the Alberche. After this, all the 
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movements of the enemy indicated the de¬ 
sign of a general action. 

At one in the morning of the 27th, the 
cavalry were ordered to make a patrole. 
We marched in the dark ; and at day-break 
arrived at the bank of the river Alberche, 
opposite the spot where the French had 
been lately encamped. We then halted, 
waiting for further orders, and hearing va¬ 
rious reports:—some asserted that our pic- 
quets were driven in by the enemy; others, 
that the Spanish troops in front, with Ge¬ 
neral Mackenzie’s division, were engaged : 
but the prevailing opinion was, that the 
French had entirely retreated, and that we 
should see no more of them till we got near 
Madrid. 

After a suspense of about three hours, we 
received orders to advance, and cross the 
river. Before we had marched a league, 
we met all the baggage of the advanced 
posts on the return, and the infantry retreat¬ 
ing. The division thus pressed was that of 
General Mackenzie, which was attacked 
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by a greatly superior force while falling 
back on the main body of the army.—Ge¬ 
neral Mackenzie was posted near the wood 
on the right of the Alberche, with a division 
of infantry and a brigade of cavalry. 

Of our combined force, the Spaniards 
formed the right wing, in front of Talavera; 
the ground before them (from which they 
took care not to advance) being covered 
with olive-groves, and much intersected by 
ditches. The open ground to the left was 
the station of the British: as this was com- 

i 

manded by a height, Major-General Hill’s 
division was posted there, in a second line, 
and had to maintain the position against 
the repeated attacks of the enemy.—Ano¬ 
ther position, in the centre of the two ar¬ 
mies, was secured by Brigadier-General 
A. Campbell, with the Guards, supported by 
our brigade of dragoons and some Spanish 
cavalry. 

' 4 

The enemy’s force, which more than 
twice exceeded purs, was composed of the 
united corps of Marshal Victor and Gene- 



ral Sebastian i, besides nearly eight thour 
sand of Joseph Buonaparte’s Guards, and 
the garrison of Madrid. 


But, reverting to our first advance. With 

t 

the Spanish cavalry on our right, we formed 
on a large plain; where the enemy ad¬ 
vanced on us in such strength that we were 

r 

driven all the way hack to Talavera; their 
videttes maintaining a skirmish with ours till 
within a mile of the town.—We went into 
camp, but received immediate orders to turn 
out again, the whole army being under 
arms, for the support of General Macken¬ 
zie’s division, w hich, with a brigade of six 
six-pounders, had hitherto sustained the ef¬ 
forts of the enemy.— For this purpose the 
cavalry re-advanced. We had no sooner 
reached the plain, than we found ourselves 
under a heavy cannonade, particularly on 
the left, from the range of hills, near a 
wood. We then fell back on the heights 
to the left of Talavera. 


In the dusk of the evening the enemy be¬ 
gan a very warm action with the artillery 
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end infantry, the latter of whom were en¬ 
gaged nearly all night; and a little before 
dark the enemy made an attempt, with Po¬ 
lish cavalry, to break through the Spanish 
lines, and enter Talavera. On this the Spa¬ 
niards opened a fire from right to left, by 
which these Poles were put to flight.—Our 
cavalry were then in the rear. 

Formed in open column, we laid down, 
with our horses’ bridles round our arms, till 
midnight, when we were roused by a sharp 
firing on the left. This was occasioned by 
an attempt of the enemy to gain possession 
of the height occupied by the division of 
General Hill. After an obstinate struggle, 
and a momentary appearance of success, 
they were repulsed in a very spirited man¬ 
ner by the bayonet. Whole battalions of 
the enemy had got into our line; some call¬ 
ing out that they were “Spanish;” and others, 
that they were “ Germans desertingour 
old soldiers, however, soon discovered their 
“ ruse dc guerre and gave them enough of 
coming to close quarters. 
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28th.—About two o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing our attention was agaili called to a very 
heavy firing from the wood in front of Ta- 
Javera. The Spaniards, as we afterwards 

learnt, had opened their lire on their own 

* 

videttes , whom, from the darkness of the 
night, they had mistaken for the enemy. 
Similar mistakes occurred throughout the 
armies. 

During the night-engagements, our bat¬ 
talions, as well as those of the enemy, fought 
with such determined fury, as frequently to 
close in, and beat out each other’s brains 
with their muskets. 

■ 

At half past live a. m. the "attack was 
renewed on General Hill’s position, and 
was again repelled with distinguished bra¬ 
very.—The two armies then continued 
sharply engaged till about eleven o’clock, 
when the attack of the French was suspend¬ 
ed. They theu rested their troops; and, 
we heard, cooked their dinners in the field 
of battle.— We were at the same time 
cheered with the welcome appearance of 



some wine, which, with a little bread, was 
issued to our troops. 

About noon the engagement was renew¬ 
ed, and became general; when the firing 
of musketry was heard, on all sides, like 
the roll of a drum, with scarcely a mo¬ 
ment’s intermission, accompanied by a 
heavy cannonade; and thus continued dur¬ 
ing the remainder of the day.—Our infan¬ 
try could not but scffer most severely dur¬ 
ing such a general slaughter : several regi¬ 
ments, on both sides, were nearly cut to 
pieces, many companies being reduced 
from seventy-five to nine or ten men.— 
The dragoons on the right did not come 
forward till the afternoon, w hen they were 
called on to support General Sherbrooke's 
division. After making our way through a 
grove of olives in some confusion, we gain¬ 
ed the open ground, and had to form under 
an incessant fire of artillery and musketry; 
the small shot literally pouring in like a 
shower of hail.—On the left of the line 
were the 23d Dragoons and 1st German 
Hussars, who advanced against some French 
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columns, which were marching on General 
Hill’s division by way of the valley. This 
brigade was ordered to charge; but the 
enemy, having soon formed in two solid 
squares, were too well prepared for their re¬ 
ception ; and, to increase the disadvantages 
under which this attack was made, there 
was, between these regiments and (he ene¬ 
my, a large ditch. Notwithstanding the 
confusion this occasioned, the 23d Dragoons 
persevered in the charge; and, though with 
a most serious loss, penetrated the French 
battalions *. 

I here assert, that several of the Spanish 
cavalry ran away: some of whom were seen 
robbing the poor women belonging to the 
British army, whom they found on the 
road, crying, and anxiously alarmed for the 
fate of their husbands. One poor wretch 
(of our regiment) they not only plundered 
of every thing in her possession, but took 
her very clothes, and an ass, on w hich, from 


* The ground where this attack was made, &c., will be 
seen iu ilie Plan. 
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her infirmity , she was obliged to travel. The 
cruelty practised by some of our allies ex¬ 
ceeded every thing that can be conceived. 
I was informed — and I believe it — that, 
after robbing, stripping, and putting to 
death, several of our wounded, a party of 
them had the impudence to appear before 
our officers, relating their own enormities, 
with seeming horror, and imputing them to 
the French. Their guilt appeared mani¬ 
fest, however, from the appointments of the 
unfortunate sufferers being found in their 
possession. — Added to this, so completely 
did the Spaniards in general monopolise 
every article of provision, that, to the period 
above described, many of us had been near¬ 
ly three days without receiving bread, or 
any kind of sustenance. This may in some 
measure, perhaps, be attributed to a want of 
exertion in many of our commissariat. 

t 

/ 

i 

To return from this digression.—The bat¬ 
tle raged, with equal obstinacy on both 
sides, till the close of day; when, after a 
most sanguinary contest, the action ceased; 
each party maintaining the same position.— 
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During the night the enemy retreated, and 
crossed the river Alberche in perfect order; 
leaving us in possession of the field of 
battle. 

Thus the hard-fought action was decided- 
, ly gained by the matchless bravery of Bri¬ 
tish troops. Nothing could exceed the va¬ 
lour of our infantry and cavalry during the 
whole of the above engagements; and our 
artillery was also highly conspicuous, though 
labouring under the disadvantage of having 
no horses in reserve.—The effect of Colonel 
SllARPN ell’s shells was fatally ruinous to 
the enemy’s columns, which by these were 
frequently broken: but it was lamentable, 
during the day, to see the fuzes set fire to 
the grass, by which many of the wounded 
were burnt.—We had thirty pieces of ar¬ 
tillery— viz. nineteen six-pounders, five 
five-and-half inch howitzers, and six three- 
pounders. The French had upwards of 
sixty pieces of cannon, most of which were 
eight-pounders: and, it must be observed, 
they were so directed towards the British, 



that scarcely a shot was fired at the Spa¬ 
niards during the whole of the 28th. 

In taking further notice of our allies, I 
much wish that what I have to say of them 
was at all in their praise. Their numbers 
amounted to between thirty and forty thou¬ 
sand effective in the field. During the 
whole of the attack on the 28th (directed 
entirely against the British line), they re¬ 
mained almost wholly inactive *—except a 
great number of them whom I, and indeed 
most of the British officers, saw rumiing 
away. —Throughout the engagement, num¬ 
bers of the Spaniards were constantly dis¬ 
appearing. Wc heard of two regiments, in 
particular, who ran away on the evening of 
the 27th, frightened by the firing of their 
own troops on the right; and the posts from 


* Feeling myself bound, as well as fully disposed, to 
make mention of what exceptions I saw, or even heard of, 
I have to name two Spanish battalions, under General Whit- 
ttngham, who lame forward to support the Guards; some 
squadrons of cavalry on our left; with General Bass&court's 
division, and part of their artillery. 
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which they deserted were occupied, by 
command of Sir Arthur, with troops from 
the second line. — Piles of Spanish arms 

were left loaded in the held. 

■ 

From what I am going to add, it may be 
ascertained, that the inhabitants of Talavera 
possessed as little humanity, as the genera¬ 
lity of the heroes had shown disposition for 
the combat, whilst posted to our right, for 
its nominal defence.—About an hour before 
the close of the last engagement, it was my 
chance to receive a wound: in conse¬ 
quence, I was carried to Talavera; and, on 
my arrival, the Spaniards refused to let me 
come within their thresholds. Thus was I 
left, bleeding, in the street; surrounded by 
the most pliable and horrid objects that 
can be imagined, who were lying on the 
pavement, screaming and groaning, without 
the soothings of compassion or succour of 
any kind.—At length I proved morfe fortu¬ 
nate than my fellow-sufferers, through the 
kind assistance of an officer, who, being on 
hospital guard, had a billet, and gave me 
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up His bed—which (we having for nineteen 
previous nights slept in the fields, and ge¬ 
nerally without shelter) was rendered a no¬ 
velty. Here I remained, reflecting, during 
a sleepless night, on the many who had to 
endure far worse than myself. 

My case, in being refused admission at 
Talavera, was by no means a singular one. 
An officer, who had a billet there, which he 
had occupied some time, was brought back 
to it in a predicament similar to my own : 
like myself, he was refused the shelter of a 
roof and left fainting in the streets, till 
some soldiers forced open the door. 

* 

After the battle, we heard that the French 
army had consisted of forty-eight thousand 
(a point since ascertained), and that Joseph 
Buonaparte had been descried by one of 
Sir Arthur’s staff.—The enemy sustained 
the loss of more than ten thousand men, 
with that of twenty pieces of ’brass cannon, 
and five standards.—We entered the field 
eighteen thousand three hundred strong; 
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and our loss, as will appear by the follow¬ 
ing returns, fell very heavy, on the oflicers 
as well as privates. 


General Staff .. 

Lieut_-Colonels . 

Killed. 

K 

» •• • MM 

o 

Wounded. 

9 . 

. 10 . 

Missing. 

Maiors . .. 

• if* ■ 1 • * 

. 12 . 

i 

Cantains . 

i • • W M. W 9 » 9 

7 


5 

Lieutenants . 

MM 15 ••• 

71 . 

3 

Cornets and Ensigns 

• •• 3 »•«« 

. 34. . 

1 

Adjutants .. 

1 • • • 1 MM 

0 . 

— 

Serjeants .. 

MM 28 »M« 

. IG5 . 

15 

Drummers .. 

/(. 

i * a a * mm ta 

. 10 . 

9 

Rank and File .. 

MM 735 • M • 

.. 3537 . 

620 

Total .... 

... 801 

39 J 3 

G53 


Recapitulation. 


Killed . 801 

Wounded . 3913 

Missing . 053 

Grand Total ......... 5367 
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The following is an abstract of the total loss of 
the respective regiments [including officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and privates ) in 
killed, wounded, and missing, in the battles 
of Talavera. 

General Staff ..,... 14 

3d Dragoon Guards ... 5 

4th Dragoons .... 12 

14th Light Dragoons . 16 

16th Ditto . 14 

23d Ditto . 207 

1st Ditto (German Legion).. 42 

Royal British Artillery. 34 

Royal German Artillery . 34 

Royal Engineers . 2 

Royal Staff Corps . 2 

1st Battalion Coldstream . 297 

1st Battalion 3d Guards . 322 

3d Foot . 142 

2d Battalion 7 th Foot. 65 

2d Ditto 24th . 355 

tut Ditto 29th . 186 

2d Ditto 31st. 249 

1st Ditto 40th . 58 

1st Ditto 45th .,. 193 


Carried forward..... 


2247 
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¥ 

Brought forward . 2247 

1st Battalion 48th . 176 

2d Ditto ditto . 71 

2d Ditto 53d. 39 

5th Ditto doth . 77 

1st Ditto 61st. *72 

2d Ditto 68th . 128 

2d Ditto 83d. 288 

2d Ditto 87 th . 253 

1st Ditto 88th ... 140 

1st Ditto 97th . 58 

1st Ditto Detachments . 274 

2d Ditto ditto . 21 

1st Line Batt. German Legion . 300 

1st and 2d Light Batt. ditto .. 79 

2d Line Batt. ditto 390 

5th Ditto ditto 300 

7 th Ditto ditto 256 

Total . 5367 
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Before the morning of the 29th the ene¬ 
my had effected their retreat beyond the 
Albcrche; and our men were, during the 
day, busily employed in burying the dead, 
and conveying the wounded into the town. 
It is painful to record, that the streets still 
contained pitiable wretches, who had lain in 
torture during the night, mixed with the 
bodies of those who had expired. Some 
officers, on their return from exploring the 
field of battle, described the sight of dis¬ 
membered limbs, embowelled and other¬ 
wise mangled bodies, as too horrible for 
contemplation; and even expressed their 
regret at having witnessed the scene. 

30th.—-Though the whole of the preced¬ 
ing day and night had been occupied in re¬ 
moving the wounded, several still remained 
amidst the slaughter: and their numbers 
were so considerable, in proportion to the 
surgeons, that many of those removed had 
not been dressed; and even'several neces¬ 
sary amputations remained inevitably un¬ 
performed ; whilst other sufferers were 
brought in throughout the day and night. 
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By the 31st the., French had retreated 
about two leagues; and our advanced posts 
were formed by General Craufurd’s light 
brigade, and a troop of horse artillery, which 
had arrived from Lisbon on the 29th. 

t 

* \ 

August 2. — This evening our army re¬ 
ceived orders to march at four o’clock the 
next morning; and on the 3d fell back to 
Oropeza. 

Confined to my bed since the 28th, I 
lost the pleasure of being with my regiment, 
and am precluded from giving a regular 
diary of its movements; it is, however, es¬ 
sential, briefly to state what became of the 
army. Sir Arthur, finding that Marshal 
SouLT.was in great force at Placentia, 
marched to Oropeza, with a view of attack¬ 
ing him ; but finding that the Spanish army, 
which were left to cover our sick and 

i 

wounded, had also retired on Oropeza; it was 
then found expedient to change the route, 
and cross the Tagus at Puente del Arzobispo, 
and thus secure a retreat on Portugal.— 
Notwithstanding our videltes were, at one 
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time, within a league of the enemy, he suf¬ 
fered them to pass unmolested ; and our 
army effected a steady retreat; having pre¬ 
viously sent on about two hundred cars, 
containing a part of the wounded, which 
were frequently stopped to throw off those 
who died on the road. 

The armv having reached its destination 

%j O 

(in an exhausted state, from fatigue, and 
scarcity of provision), was stationed as fol¬ 
lows :—Head-Quarters at Badajos;—Gene¬ 
ral Sherbrooke s division from Lobau to 
Merida, with a German brigade of artillery 
at the former, and the troops of horse artil¬ 
lery, with some cavalry, at the latter place; 
—the light infantry brigade at Portalegre 
and Neisa; and some other brigades near 
Campo Mayor and Albuquerque; — four 
brigades of artillery encamped near Bada¬ 
jos ; and the 40th regiment in the town ;— 
the light dragoons (nearly dismounted) at and 
near Villa Vi 90 za.—The sick\vere sent into 
hospital at Elvas; to which place the me¬ 
dical staff with the army, and those left at 

V 

Lisbon, repaired. 
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3d.—On the retreat of the army from 
Talavera I was left in bed, and remain¬ 
ed uninformed of the circumstance till ten 
o’clock this day.—Soon alter, a Surgeon 
came, and consoled me by saying the French 
were not likely to return, and that our army 
had fallen back for the purpose of getting 
better supplies during their halt; but that, 
at all events, my attempting to move would 
be attended with the almost certainty of 
losing my life.—The Surgeon had not ielt the 
room three hours, when my man ran in, to 
say the French were close to the town, and 
that every one who was able to stir was mak¬ 
ing the best of his way to the rear. 1 had 
hut a short time to take my choice of fall¬ 
ing into the hands of the enemy a perfect 
cripple, or moving at the risk of dying on 
the road. Preferring freedom to captivity, 
under any circumstances, I soon decided to 
attempt a retreat; — was then taken out of 
bed, and carried down stairs; and, with 
pillows fixed to the saddle, was just able to 
support myself on a horse, — my mau lead¬ 
ing him at a slow walk, under a broiling 
sun, towards Oropeza. — Before proceeding 
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far in the town, I was informed that Calera 
was the point to which the sick were order¬ 
ed : accordingly my march was directed for 
that place; whither there was little difficulty 
in finding my way, the road being soon 
crowded with wounded men. After having 
travelled a few miles, the pain occasioned 
by the motion of the horse was less acute; 
and by having recourse to a calabash of vi¬ 
negar and v atcr whenever I was likely to 
faint, I supported myself wonderfully well. 
—On reaching Calera, we found that Puente 
del Arzobispo was the place of destination for 
the sick; which occasioned my journey that 
night to be four leagues farther. The other 
wounded men had got so far a-bead, that I 
was several times near being lost on the 
heath, and with difficulty reached Arso- 
bispo by eleven o’clock. The people were 
gone to bed, and only one light was to be 
seen. The Alcalde (or Constable) was soon 

i 

found/ who, after an apparent altercation 
with a woman, desired me to go into the 
cabin containing the light, and went away. 
On my approaching the door, the heroine 
at me like a tigress, with a Patriot in 
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her rear to support her. She positively re¬ 
fused admission, though she saw me in a 
fainting state, and knew my request was 
only for permission to lie on some straw in 
the passage.—During this squabble my head 
turned giddy, and had not my man sup¬ 
ported me, I should have fallen off the 
horse. At this moment a dragoon came up, 
who, having his hands disengaged, soon put 
the Patriot and his Scnora to flight, and 
helped me into the house. Here, laid on 
some straw by the side of a sick Spaniard, I 
remained the night. My other servants and 
horses were lost, and slept on the heath; 
but, by the greatest accident, found me out 
in the morning. 

4th.—I was again put on horseback, at 
five o’clock a. m. On reaching the further 
end of the town, whence the sick were ex¬ 
pected to proceed, they had not then re¬ 
ceived instructions, and were waiting the 
arrival of a field officer, who was deputed to 
take them in charge. I then entered an¬ 
other house, where, with some opposition, 

' j 

i 
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a mattress was got, on which I laid till a 
wounded officer came by, who was retreat¬ 
ing with his family, and we proceeded toge¬ 
ther to Navalle Morelecho. 

5th.—Continued our march to Lasteralia, 
where we rested, and had some tea. — On 
our way to this place the cart of my party 
broke down; and we were under the neces¬ 
sity of waiting till a car was pressed, and 
wild bullocks were dri\en from the moun¬ 
tains, to bring on the baggage.—All difficul¬ 
ties being overcome, we proceeded. Faint 
with the heat of the day, I was obliged to 
be placed in a caleche; and the road being 
one of the roughest that ever wheels travel¬ 
led, I was in torture the whole way. The 
hip bone, which a rifle-ball had gone through 
and shattered, and the muscles of my back, 
where it was then lodged, were bumped with 
the greatest violence against the hard sides 
of the carriage; and my riding on horse¬ 
back again that day was totally out of the 
question, as the pain suffered already had 
made me so weak I could not have sup- 
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ported myself.-—At last, we reached a vil¬ 
lage, the name of which (I believe) is Moy*- 
athis. Here we passed the night. 

6th.—The carriage-road extending no 
farther than this place, my friends were 
obliged to return all the way back to Arzo- 
bispo; and were almost in the face of the 
French videttes, who very soon after drove 
the Spaniards from that place. I determined 
on continuing through the mountains, and 
travelling (so long as life permitted me) on 
a small mule. My object was to make for 
Truxillo: as, if the army were suffered to 
retire unmolested; or, on the other hand, 
held the enemy in check; the odds were, 
that, by a forced march, I could reach the 
point before them : and if compelled to a 
precipitate retreat, I must at all events be 
made prisoner. — I then started, taking my 
chance whether Truxillo would be fo.und oc- 

i 

cupied by French or British troops. 

This day (being joined by a wounded 
officer of infantry) we began to, encounter 
the passes of the Guadaloupe Mountains. 

I <X 



Here we went sometimes over solid rocks, 
where our mules were every moment stum¬ 
bling; and at others over the roughest stones* 
interspersed with deep holes: then down 
descents of heights, where the animals could 
scarcely keep on their legs: and occasion¬ 
ally travelling the sides of precipices, by the 
mere pass of a goat-track:—a pleasant situ¬ 
ation for a man with an empty stomach and 
broken bones!!! — We had a guide, or ne¬ 
ver should have been able to make out the 
passes; and the whole country being unin¬ 
habited *, we could have found no one to 
direct us.—After a broiling and exhausting 
march, we late at night reached Allia; where 
we had to wait a long time before there could 
be got a billet. 

7th.—Continued our march to Logrosan; 
and on the 8th to Solita. Here they would 

neither give nor sell us any thing, till we 

* 

made them understand that 1 was a Briga¬ 
dier of Cavalry, and that my troops were 

i 

* A region destitute of every living creature, except a 
number qf Spanish cavalry, by whom we were nearly rode 


over, 
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•coming in the next day; who, if our requi¬ 
sitions were refused, I would order to take 
-the Alcdlde prisoner, and send him to Eng¬ 
land.—On this we had brought us the pro¬ 
duce of the village, with a thousand apolo¬ 
gies, and benefited by a great deal of pressed 
civility. 

9th.—Arrived at Truxillo, where we were 
■cheered by the sight of English soldiers, 
and found ourselves two leagues in rear of 
the British army. 

This town brings you again into the road 
from Madrid to Lisbon. It is a large place, 
tom to pieces by the French: has some 
good houses; and is famous for having given 
birth to Pizarro. 

During our pass through this desert coun¬ 
try, we were literally starving, and had the 
utmost difficulty in procuring br$ad, even 
at an imposing price: as to wine or spirits, 
they were not to be heard of; and there 
was scarcely a bit of meat to be bought. 
Our horses and mules, which were chiefly 
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fed with stale chaff, were nearly famished, 
as well as ourselves.. For my own part, I 
believe my life was owing to the goats: their 
owners, the Patriots , refusing to sell me a little 
milk , f contrived to get this nourishment 
by stealth; making the guide fill my bottle 
every day, when we came to a herd of these 
animals. — To complete this wretched re¬ 
treat, we were every where annoyed with 
fleas, bugs, and body lice. 

10th. — Proceeded on my journey, pass¬ 
ing through Santa Cruz; and, after a hard 
and hot day’s march, arri ved at Meajados; 
where, what with fasting and fatigue, I was 
ready to drop from the mule. We found 
the people in this place (if possible) more 
uncivil than at others * : my servants were 


* A brother officer, who was dangerously ill of a fever 
brought on by travelling with a severe wound, was here laid 
on the Hour of a loom, while his servant went for medical 
assistance. 'The man, having no safer place to deposit his 
master’s baggage, laid it somewhere near him: the Patriots, 
taking advantage of the man's absence and the officer's situa¬ 
tion, carried a great part of itolf; robbing him, not only of 
his helmet and appointments (the very articles used in defence 
of their countnj), but of several thing* which, from being a 
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an hour before they could get a billet; dur- 

■ 

mg which time I was laid on the pavement, 
where the Patriots refused me even a pillow, 
and with the greatest reluctance brought 
out a little water. A mob had soon assem¬ 
bled round me, poking in their stinking 
heads as if a basket of cheap fish were sell¬ 
ing in the street. — At last I got into the 

house of one of the Junta, who. 

fully answered my expectations! 

t. 

11th.—At seven in the evening, having 
hired mules to carry my men, two of whom 
had been forced to walk the whole journey 
with their feet quite raw, I continued my 
march ; and by three in the morning reach¬ 
ed Santo Padro; where 1 saw a light at a 
post-house, begged admission, and was laid 
on a mattress for an hour. — Having then 
sufficiently recruited myself, 1 started for 
Merida, and arrived at seven o’clock; mak¬ 
ing my march exactly twelve hours. 

» 

On entering this place, the traveller is 

cripple, he more particularly required. —The same officer met 
with similar treatment at other places. 
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presented with fine ruins of an aqueduct; 
near which there is, still passable, a Roman 
bridge.—Merida contains an ancient tem¬ 
ple, formerly dedicated to Mars, but since 
devoted to Christian worship; also a sub¬ 
terraneous tunnel, leading from the river, 

I was here billeted in the house of a 
Donna, who told us she was the wife of a 
Brigadier. Being in much want of sleep, 
I was immediately put to bed; but had 
scarcely got warm, when myriads of—I 
knew not what — were crawling over me. 
By making a great effort, I raised myself 
sufficiently to throw off the bed-clothes, and 
found them to be bugs. Being unable to 
help myself, I began bawling, and at last 
was heard; taken out of bed; and stuck up 
in an arm -chair, till another cama was pro¬ 
vided. 

13th.—We rested here during this day; 
but not wishing to pass another night in the 
place, I purposed starting in the cool of the 
evening. Finding myself very weak, from 
excessive fatigue and having my rest inter- 
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rupted, I attempted to hire a car, but with¬ 
out success. My landlady , who showed a 
great deal of pretended civility, and affected 
to pity me extremely, assured me there was 
no sort of conveyance to be had, and ex¬ 
pressed her regret at having nothing of the 
kind to offer. Shortly after, a large car, 
ftith two line mules, came to the door, and 
was unloaded of sacks. In the mean time 
my fellow-traveller hobbled off to the Al¬ 
calde ; got a warrant to press the same; and 
we detained it in our possession. This ma¬ 
chine proved to be the property of the old 
woman, who became so enraged, that her 
palavre burst into the furies of a vixen.— 
We then procured asses for our men, and at 
eleven at night got our convoy under weigh: 
at one, in the afternoon of the 14th, we ar¬ 
rived at Badajos. Having got into a billet, 
I sent for the car-driver, to remunerate him 
for his trouble, and pay for his expences 
back to Merida; but he had saved me this 
cost, by decamping with his car and mules 
the moment my men had left him — I sup¬ 
pose, through fear of his getting pressed in¬ 
to Portugal. 
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My situation prevented me from seeing 
any thing of Badajos, or indeed of other 
places, further than what was presented to 
my view while I passed by. This city I 
observed to be eminently situated, and on 
the south of the Guadiana: it is strongly 
fortified, and the fj^ntier town next Portu¬ 
gal; to reach which you pass the Guadiana 
by a fine Roman bridge considerably more 
than one-third of a mile in length. 

4 

15th.—Hired acaleche, and went to El- 
vas *. — On our entering Portugal from 
Spain, the sudden transition from haughti¬ 
ness to civility is scarcely to be credited. 
On being interrogated by the guard, which 
is usual in a frontier town, I remained in 
the street, while my servant went to Gene¬ 
ral Leita, the Commandant and Governor, 
to inform him who I was, and explain my 
situation. He immediately sent down his 

* ThiS city, with its grand aqueduct and cistern, fortifica- 

* 

tions, convents, academy, churches, & c. I regret having been 
unable to survey ; and have here again to apologize for the 
deficiency of my narrative; for I am particularly unwilling 
to supply the defect of my own observation by reference to 
travels or history of the country. 
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Brigade-Major, with directions to assist me, 
and to show me every kind of attention.— 
I was conducted to a princely billet, in the 
house of a Doimana Fortunata; where I re¬ 
ceived great kindness, and had every luxury 
brought to my bed-side, with the attendance 
of two servants. 

The General did me the honour to send 
his nephew, with his compliments, offering 
any thing 1 might want: and on hearing I 
had expressed a wish to hire a conveyance 
for the next day, be insisted on my taking 
his carriage, and using it as far as 1 thought 
proper;— a liberality of conduct perfectly ac¬ 
cording with General Leila's well-known cha¬ 
racter. 

On the morning of the 16th, the carriage 
and four, with three servants, drove up to 
the gate, while we were partaking of an 
excellent breakfast, which had beon pre* 
pared for us before day-light. — About half 
past five we started ; and while passing out 
of the garrison the respect paid us was very 
entertaining. By natives hat in hand, and 



guards turning’ out, we received every mark 

of honour that could be shown a Prince. 

■\ 

We soon reached Estramos, where we 
were received by a Portuguese orderly, 
whom the General had sent on to provide 
a billet. 

17 th. — Being greatly recruited by our 
comparatively easy mode of travelling the 
preceding day, we took leave of our fine 
equipage, and proceeded to Arrayolos. 

18 th. — Passed Monte Moraovo, and 
reached Vendas Novas: where, at first, we 
could get no cover for ourselves or horses— 
the juis de foro (or constable) being at Lis¬ 
bon, and the natives refusing to admit us 
without an order. We soon settled this 
point, by selecting the best caxa we could 
find, and forcing a billet. The house we 
were in was contiguous to a long range of 
buildings which formed an ancient royal re¬ 
sidence. This, we were told, the Prince Re¬ 
gent occasionally used as a hunting seat. 
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19th.—Went through Peagoncs and Ril- 
vas, and arrived at Aldea Galega; where 
we most heartily rejoiced, having accom¬ 
plished the last stage of our truly miserable 
and tormenting journey. 

20th. — We embarked in a large boat, 
which, in an hour and a half, sailed across 
the Tagus, and brought us to the quay at 
Lisbon.—The man we had sent forward to 
provide for us, having been so long on short 
allowance, that, according to the old excuse, 
half a pint got in his head , was neither to be 
seen nor heard of. — After lying for three 
hours in the boat, and being surveyed by a 
staring multitude (like a fresh-caught stur- 
geon by the Cockneys, on the banks of the 
Thames), I gave up entering a billet for 

that day, and was taken to Owen's hotel. 

/ - 

Our happy transmigration, which we 
performed in eighteen days, amounted to 
eighty-eight leagues.—Their leagues are 
rated at about four and one-fifth English 
miles, though many of them far exceed that 
distance. 
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The number of leagues between each 
place are as follow : — 


SPAIN. 

From Talavera de la Reyna to 
Puente del Arzobi«po 

Navalle Morelecho . 

Moyathis . 

Ailia. 

Logrosan . 

Solita. 

Truxillo . 

Meajados... 

Merida. 

Eadajos . 


PORTUGAL. 

Elvas. . 

Estramos . 

Arrayolos. 

Vendas Novas .. 

Aldea Galega ............ 

Passage to Lisbon . 


League*. 

. 7 
. 2 
, 4 

5 
5 

4 

5 ' 

6 
8 
9 


3 

6 

6 

7 

8 . 
3 


Total 83 


On the great road from Madrid 

to Lisbon. 
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Probably I should never have surmount¬ 
ed this journey, had it not been for repeat¬ 
ed fomentations of hot water on my first 
arrival at each place; which, by counter¬ 
acting any additional inflammation that 
might have been brought on from exertion, 
enabled me to proceed. The pain, never¬ 
theless, was incessant; and, from being 
teased with flics by day and vermin by 
night, I could not get the necessary rest 
even for a person in health. This added 
to the scarcity of almost every thing 1 
could eat, had reduced me to a perfect ske¬ 
leton. 

22d. — I was removed to an excellent 
billet. 

In a few days after, all these exertions 
began to operate on my health; and the 
heat of the season greatly tended to in¬ 
crease the illness. The weather, which had 
for some time been intensely hot, then be¬ 
came intolerable; and the evenings so close 
v * ^ 

as to be quite oppressive. We were obliged to 
remain almost suffocated, from having the 
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windows shut, to avoid letting in myriads of 
gnats and other insects, that would have 
tormented us during the night. My sick¬ 
ness soon increased to that degree as to pre¬ 
vent my taking any nourishment; and my 
wound became so incessantly painful as, in 
spite of opiates, to deprive me of sleep al¬ 
most every night. 

I lodged in the house of a lady of distinc¬ 
tion,* to whom I consider myself much in¬ 
debted for her most polite attention. It was 
the study of this lady to make me as com¬ 
fortable as my infirmity would admit of) and 
procure for me every thing I could wish : 
in both , she amply succeeded, having an 
establishment where nothing could be 
wanting. 

September 14.—Continued very ill. After 
losing a fortnight of my leave, waiting for a 
conveyance to England, I learnt that a fleet 
of empty transports were ordered to sail for 
Portsmouth, under convoj of the Emerald 
frigate. I had the good fortune to get a 
passage ; for procuring which I am under 
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many obligations to my hostess, and also 
for the kindest exertion on the part of the 
British Minister. Having my choice of the 
fleet, I fixed on a ship which had good ac* 
commodation for myself and horses, and, 
what is not readily to be met with , a very plea* 
sant and obliging man for a captain. 

15th.—Being informed that the convoy 
were likely to sail early the next morning, 
at two this afternoon I dispatched a soldier 
with baggage, in a Portuguese boat. 
This man was directed to bring back with 
him, immediately, the ship’s long-boat, so 
as to embark my horses before sun-set; but 
he never returned; and I, expecting him 
every moment, delayed sending after him 
till it was too late to get a boat. The night 
was thus passed in suspense. 

16 th.—Early this morning I was roused 
out of bed, by being told that the fleet were 
on the point of sailing, and the ship’s boat 
was waiting for me. I was carried out, half 
undressed, and, when in the act of getting 
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into the boat, with my mind made up to 
the loss of all my baggage, the dragoon 
who had taken it made his appearance, in- 
fonningme it was safely deposited on board, 
r—It seemed this man had had a narrow 
escape. On his returning the preceding 
evening, there came on so hard a gale that 
the boat and crew were nearly swamped, 
and had been drifted to the opposite side of 
the Tagus, where they lay out all night. 
I then had my horses gallopped to Lisbon, 
directing the men who went with them to 
offer any [.rice for a boat, and attempt (what 
J despaired of) getting them on board, 
i his was so well managed, that they arrived 
almost immediately after me, and were em¬ 
barked when we were in the very act of get¬ 
ting under weigh. I then, notwithstanding 
this hurry, brought off every thing, but my 
stock of live poultry, which was left behind 
through the stupidity — or, perhaps, kept 
behind, through the cunning —of a blunder¬ 
ing Irish dragoon. 

4 

* I 

About?eleven o’clock we sailed out of the 



Tagus with a northerly breeze, working to 
westward for a good offing and the chance 
of another wind. 

17th and 18th.—The wind continued un¬ 
favourable. 

19th. ■—This day, when finding myself 
almost at the point of death for want of sur¬ 
gical assistance, there occurred for me a 
most providential circumstance: — It sud¬ 
denly came on so calm, that boats could 
pass from ship to ship, and the Commodore 
very kindly came along-side, to offer any 
thing he had that I might want. I request¬ 
ed the attendance of his Surgeon, who was 
immediately put on board. After examin¬ 
ing my wound, he sent the boat back for his 
Assistant and instruments, and opened the 
muscles of my back, where it was probable 
a mortification would speedily have taken 
place; and had not this operation .been per¬ 
formed, I should have died on the voyage. 
—I became so faint that they were obliged 
to postpone doing any thing farther that day: 
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from what was effected, I found almost im¬ 
mediate relief. 

In the evening there came on a light 
breeze, fair for England. 

20th. — The Surgeons came on board 
again, and with some difficulty extracted 
the ball, which had been considerably flat¬ 
tened by passing through the muscles and 
bone. 

t 

• * 

The kindness of our Commodore cannot 

* i 

pass unobserved, and will by me be ever re¬ 
membered with gratitude. In addition to 
every possible attention paid me during the 
voyage, he sent over sea-stock enough for 
half the ship’s company, begging me to ask 
for any thing I might happen to fancy. 

i 

j - ' . 

21st.—The wind increased, and blew di- 
« » 

rectly fair for England. We, this day en- 
, tered the Bay of Biscay, where we ran nine 
knots an hour, during the night, under very 
little sail. 
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22d, 23d, and 24th.—The wind conti- 
nued very fair.—In order to keep well clear 
of Ushant, we steered a westerly course , sail¬ 
ing some distance in the Atlantic. 

25th.—Opened the Channel; and at nine 
o’clock A. m. the ship’s carpenter got his glass 
of grog, for first discovering the Lizard 
Point.—We soon passed Falmouth, briskly 
scudding up Channel. 

26th.—We had very little wind till the 
afternoon, when a fine breeze sprung up, 
and soon brought us in sight of the Isle of 
Wight; and about eight that evening we 
dropped anchor at Spithead. 

It blew a hurricane all night, and we 
were atone time in great danger. A large 
ship, having broke her cable, came down 
with wind and tide, and got foul of us about 
midnight. 
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Diary of our Passage from Lisbon to 

Spithead. 


From mid-day on Saturday to Mile* in 24 hours. 

Mid-day on Sunday 17th . 81 

. 18th . 83 

. 19th . 61 

. 20th . 93 

.. 21st . 31 

. 22d . 138 

. 23d 168 

4 

. 24th . 1.51 

. 251h . 162 

. 20th . 140 

I 

Total made good 1128 


N. B. Taking the chart in a direct line crossing Cape Fi- 
pisterre, we made the distance 704 miles. 
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27th.—It blew so hard all the morning, 
that even the sailors would not venture in a 
boat, I remained imprisoned in the cabin, 
with stale provision, tantalised by viewing 
the Land of Luxury from the window; and 
with so little hope of getting on shore, that 
my mind was reconciled to lying with my 
sore sides another night on hard boards. In 
the evening, however, though still very 
rough, the wind rather abated, and I was 
determined to complete my emancipation. 
The ship continued rolling to that degree it 

was impossible to let me down along-side; 

« 

but I was lowered aft , in the stern-boat l , which 
I expected every moment would turn up¬ 
side down, and empty out me and my per¬ 
sonal property, like the contents of a Lisbon 
garret-pail However, as in other narrow 
escapes, I came off well; and, having sur¬ 
mounted every danger and difficulty with 
the most providential success, landed safe in 
the most enviable Island under Heaven ! * 

After feasting on an English dinner at 
Portsmouth, I set off in a chaise, which li- 
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terally appeared to fly, after the crawling 
conveyances of Spain and Portugal. 

On the 28 th (the very day two months 
from the battle of Talavera) I happily reach¬ 
ed my final destination. 


Such has been my situation, that it has 
necessarily occasioned me, in the foregoing 
pages, to appear more of the egotist than 
.might be wished; but, for the narrative to 
be at all connected, it was scarcely to be' 
avoided, and was perhaps the least evil that 
could be adopted. 

By having recounted a few well-testified 
anecdotes of the Spaniards, I do not mean 
to assert that there are none of their nation 
who look upon a British soldier with esteem; 
-but.theintended be t here established 
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is,—that it was not my good fortune to be¬ 
hold any trace of kindness towards us: on 
the contrary, in all places , apathy; in some, a 
seemingly confirmed, disgust. 


FINIS. 


ElUrton «d Bywrth, Printeri, Joluwn'i Court, Fleet Street, Load#*. 






